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* realy with Savoy. Marriage of the Duke of Burgond. 


Peace of Ryſwick. State of France and Europe. Death : 
and laſt Will of Charles II. King of Spain. 


F RANCE ſtill maintained her faperiority over all 
F her enemies; ſome ſhe had cruſhed, as the Due 


ried the war to the frontiers of the others. She 
| was like a powerful and robuſt body fatigued 
with a long reſiſtance, and exhauſted by its victories; 
a well-directed blow would have made her ſtagger. 
Whoever has a number of enemies at once, can at laſt 
find his fafety only in their diviſion, or in a peace. 
Louis XIV. obtained both the one and the other. 

' Victor-Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, was a Prince, of 
all others, the moſt eaſily perſuaded to break. his en- 
gagements, when his intereſt was concerned. To him 
the Court of France addreſſed itſelf. The Count de 
_Tefle, afterwards Marſhal of France, an amiable and 
able man, of a genius formed for pleaſing, which is the 
Vor. II. B es 


of Savoy and the EleQor-Palatine, and ſhe car- 
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firſt qualification of a negociator, had begun à private 
treaty at Turin; and Marſhal Catinat, who was equally 


capable of making peace and war, concluded it. There 
did not want two ſuch able men to determine the Duke 
of Savoy to accept of what was to his advantage. They 
reſtored him his country, gave him a ſum of money, and 
propoſed a marriage between the young Duke of Bur- 
gundy, ſon to Monſeigneur, the heir to the crown of 
France, and his daughter. 
Matters were ſoon agreed upon. The Duke and 
Jour, Catinat figned the contract at Our Lady of Lo- 

”* retto, whither they went under pretence of a pil- 
grimage of devotion z which, however, impoſed upon 
no-one. The Pope (Innocent XIV.) entered heartily 
into this negociation. His view was to deliver Italy at 
once from the invaſions of the French, and the taxes 
which the Emperor was continually levying to pay his 
troops. He would have the Imperialiſts evacuate Italy, 
and leave it neuter. This the Duke of Savoy engaged 

himſelf by the treaty to obtain. The Emperor gave a 
denial at firſt; for the Court of Vienna rarely came to 
8 determination, but at the laſt extremity. Upon the 

Emperor's refuſal, the Duke joined his troops to the 
French army, and, from Generaliſſimo to the Emperor, 
became, in leſs than a month, Generaliſſimo to Louis 

460 XIV. His daughter, who was only eleven years 
of age, was carried into France to be married to 
the Duke of Burgundy, who was thirteen. 

After the defection of the Duke of Savoy, it happen- 
ed, as at the peace of Nimeguen, that each of the Allies 
thought proper to treat. The Emperor agreed to leave 
Italy neuter. The Dutch propoſed the Caſtle of Ryſ- 
wick, near the Hague, as the place for holding the con- 

ferences for a general peace. Four armies, which the 
King had on toot, contributed to bring matters to a 
ſpeedy concluſion. There were eighty thouſand men 
in Flanders under Villeroi; the Marſhal de Choiſeul 

had forty thouſand men on the banks of the Rhine; Ca- 
tinat had another army in Piedmont; and the Duke of 
5 1782 80 who had at Fg attained the rank of Ge- 


neral, | 
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neral, after having paſſed through all the degrees, from 
that of the King's guard, like a private ſoldier. of. for- 
tune, commanded a body: of troo oops in Catalo- 
nia, where he gained a 185 and took Barc 05. 
lona. Theſe, new efforts and new 950 0 cs 
proved the moſt effectual mediation. The Court. of 
Rome again offered its arbitration, which was re- Sept 
fuſed, as. at Nimeguen, | Charles > 4 wh King of 
Sweden, was the mediator. At length the peace 
was concluded; not with that haughty ſuperiority. oa. 
and thoſe advantageous conditions which, had be- b 
fore ſignalized the greatneſs of Louis XIV. but with a 
condeſcenſion and conceſfion of rights on his fide, that 
equally amazed the French and the Allies. It was a 
long time imagined, that this peace had been concerted 
with the deepeſt policy. 

It was pretended that the French King? 8 grand deſign 
Was, what it certainly ought to have been, to prevent the 
entire ſucceſſion of the vaſt ud Monarchy from de- 
volving upon the other branch of the Houſe of Auſtria. 
It was ſaid, he entertained hopes that the Houſe of Bour- 

bon might at leaſt come in for a ſhare in the diſmember- 
ment, and perhaps one day ſucceed to the whole. The 
authentic renunciations made by the wife and mother 
of Louis XIV. were deemed LEG matters of form, 
which ought to give way to new conjunctures. In this 
view, which was to aggrandize France, or the Houſe 
of Bourbon, it was neceſſary to ſhew ſome moderation, 
in the eyes of Europe; and not to. incenſe ſo many 
Powers, who were itill full of ſuſpicions. The peace 
afforded time to form new alliances, to improve the 
finances, to gain over thoſe who might be neceſſary, 
and to form new bodies of militia in the Kingdom. 
Something muſt be given up, in hopes of ien 
conſiderably more. 

Theſe were thought to be the private motives of the 
peace of Ryſwick, which in the event actually procur- 
ed the Throne of Spain for the grandſon of Louis XIV. 
This notion, probable as it may appear, is not however 

true. Neither Louis XIV. nor his Council had con- 
9 b OE __ ceived 
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- . ceived thoſe views that ſeemed likely to have occurred 
to them at that time. This is a ſtrong inſtance of that 
concatenation of events in the world, which is merely 
| Incidental to the very men by whom they ſeem to be 
conducted. The obvious intereſt of ſoon poſſeſſing 
Spain, or at leaſt a part of that Monarchy, had not the 
leaſt influence in the peace of Ryſwick. This is ac- 
knowledged by the Marquis de Torcy, in his Manu- 
ſcript Memoirs“. They made peace becauſe they were 
weary of the war, and this war itſelf had been carried 
on without any particular object. On the ſide of the 
Allies, at leaſt, it was only the indeterminate deſign of 
humbling the grandeur of Louis XIV. and in that 
Monarch but the conſequence of that ſame grandeur, 
which would not make conceſſions. | 
King William had drawn over to his cauſe the Em- 
peror, the Empire, Spain, the United Provinces, and 
Savoy ; Louis XIV. found himſelf too far engaged to 
recede. The fineſt part of Europe had been laid waſte, 
' becauſe the French King made uſe of the advantages he 
had gained by the peace of Nimeguen, in too haughty 
a manner. The league was formed rather againſt his 
perſon, than the kingdom of. France. The King thought 
himſelf ſecure of the reputation he had gained by arms, 
and was now deſirous of adding that of moderation: 
and the decay which began to be ſenſibly felt in his 
finances, inclined him the more readily to adopt ſuch a 
conduct. * en Fe 1 
The political ſituation of affairs was debated in the 
Council, and the reſolutions were there taken. The 
Marquis de Torcy, then young, was only charged with 
the execution of them. The whole Council was for 
peace. The Duke de Beauvilliers, particularly, there 
| ſet forth the miſeries of the people with ſuch energy, 
3 that Madame de Maintenon was affected by it, and the 
| King himſelf appeared not inſenſible; and it made the 


- 


7m Theſe Memoirs of Torcy have been ſince printed, and prove how | 
nell the Author of the Age of Louis XIV. was informed of all he ad- 
vances. Voltaire. | SEN | „ 


more 
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more Impreflion, as the nation had fallen from that 
- flouriſhing ſtate to which the Miniſter Colbert had raiſed; 
it. The great eſtabliſhments of all kinds had coſt 
immenſe ſums, and no ceconomy had been uſed to re- 
trieve the confuſion occaſioned by theſe extraordinary 
expences. This inward calamity aſtoniſhed every one, 
becauſe it had never been felt ſince Louis XIV. had 
governed alone. Theſe were the true cauſes of the, 
peace of Ryſwick *®, though doubtleſs ſome virtuous * 
. ſentiments had an influence in it, Thoſe who think 
that Kings and Miniſters ever, and without bounds, ſa- 
crifice every thing to their ambition, are no leſs miſ- 
taken, than they who think they always ſacrifice to the 
happineſs of the world. V 
Ihe King then reſtored to the Spaniards all thoſe 
places that he had taken from them near the Pyrenees, 
and likewiſe the conqueſts he had made in Flanders, 
during the laſt war; as Luxemburg, Mons, Ath, and 
Courtray. He acknowledged William III, lawful King 
of England, whom he had till then treated as Prince o 
Orange, a tyrant and an uſurper. He promiſed not to 
aſſiſt his enemies for the future; and King James, whoſe 
name was left out in the treaty, remained at St. Ger- 
main, with the empty title of King, and a penſion from 
Louis XIV. Thus ſacrificed by his protector to the 
neceſſity of the times, and already forgotten in Europe, 
he ceaſed to publiſh any more manifeſ tos. 
The ſentences which the Chambers of Briſac and 
Metz + had awarded againſt ſo many Soyereigns, and 
the reunions made at Alſace, monuments of a dangerous 
power and pride, were. aboliſhed, and the bailiwicks 
that had been juridically ſeized upon, _ were reſtored $9 
their rightful maſters... ..: 8 


A peace precipitated from the ſole motive of relieving the di- 
| 22 the kingdom. Memoirs of Torcy, wol. I. page 50. Firſt 
e 1 9 3 
1 Giannone, ſo celebrated for his uſeful Hifory of Naples, ſays, 
that theſe Tribunals were eſtabliſhed at Tournay. He is often miſ- 
taken in all the things which relate not to his own country, He ſays, 
for inſtance, that at the treaty of Nimeguen, Louis XIV. made peace 
with Sweden, But Sweden was his Ally, Yekaire, 1 
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Beſides theſe. conceffions, Friburg, Brifac, Kheil, and 
Philipſburg, were ſarrendered'to the Empire. The King 


even ſubmitted to deſtroy the fortreſs of Straſburg on 


the Rhine, Fort-Louis, Traerbach, and Mount-Royal; 
works on which the great Vauban had exhauſted his 
art, and the Ring his treaſury. Europe was ſurpriſed, 


and the French diſpleaſed, ro fee Louis XIV. make 


peace as if he had been conquered. Harlai, Creci, and 
Callicres,, who ſigned this peace, durſt not ſhew them- 
ſelyes either ar Court or in the Ciry. They were loaded 
with reproaches and deriſion, as if they had taken a 
ſingle ſtep” without” the orders of the Miniſtry. They 
were reproached by the Court with having betrayed the 
honour of the French nation; and afterwards they were 
applauded for having, by this treaty, prepared 95 way 
97 the fucteſton to the Spaniſh Monarchy: but, in 
truth, they deſerved neither the cenſure nor the Hſe. 
It was by this peace that France at length reſtored 
Lorrain to the family which had been in poſſeſſion of it 
above ſeven hundred years. Duke Charles V. the 
prop of the Empire, and conquetor of the Turks, was 
dead.” His Ky. | copold, at the peace of Ryſwick, took 
e of tis CSE, with the loſs indeed of his 
Fay eps, it hot Being allowed him to have ram- 
parts 0 5 320 But they could not deprive him of 
a möch mörs noble p rivile 7 "ie of doing good to his 


WR privileg 17 2 10 n Prince e. ever e 
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uſt of 1 45 Hi | 

opt were to be Wilke, that lateſt poſterity may be i in- 
formed,” thät one of the leaft powerful Sovereigns in 
Europe, was one Who did the moſt good to his people“. 
He und Lofrail a deſert waſte; he wv and 
enriched it, and preſerved it in Peace, W while the reſt of 
Europe was, deſolated by war. He had always the pru- 
dence to keep well with France, and to make himſelf 
beloved in the Empire; happily preſerving that juſt 


medium, Which hardly any Prince without power has 
ever been able to maintain between two great Potentates. 


vx 


Then be Was the gentel "JIE in Europe; and none of the reſt 
(0 hea power, if hey did not NR bis character. T . 


He 
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He procured his people plenty, to which they had: been 
long ſtrangers. His nobleſſe, reduced to the laſt degree 
of wretchedneſs, were raiſed to-a ſtate of opulence folely 
by his benefactions. If he ſaw the family-ſeat of a gen- 
tleman in ruins, he rebuilt it at his own expenee: he 
paid their debts, portioned out their daughters, and la- 
viſhed prefents with that art of giving, which raiſed 
them even above munificence; beſtowing his gifts with 
the magnificence of a Prince, and the politeneſs of a 


friend. The Arts, which were held in the higheſt ho- 


nour throughout his little Province, produced a new 
circulation, which makes the riches of a State. Hig 
Court was formed after the model of that of France, and 
the traveller hardly perceived a change of place in paſ- 
ſing to Luneville from Verſailles. After the example 
of Louis XIV. he advanced the Belles-Lettres. He eſta- 
bliſhed a kind of Univerſity without pedantry at 
Luneville, where the young German Nobility came to 
be formed. The real Sciences were there taught in 
ſchools, where the theory of Natural Philoſophy was 
demonſtrated to the eye by the moſt curious apparatus. 
He ſought out men of talents, even in the ſhops and in 
the woods, to bring them forward, and to be himſelf 


Throne of chetEmpites) | 007 
At the time that Louis XIV. was negociating the 


This was the only regal Crown in the world that was 
then elective. Natives and foreigners had equally a 
right to pretend to it; but to retain it required either a 
merit ſufficiently: ſtriking, and properly ſupported by 

1 3 52 2 | B . 5 we intrigues 
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intrigues to ſecure the ſuffrages, (as was the caſe with 


John Sobieſki, the late King), or elſe money enough to 
buy the kingdom, which is almoſt always put up to 
auction. WEE eee RO 

The Abbe, afterwards Cardinal Polignac, had at 
firſt the addreſs to engage the ſuffrages in favour of the 
Prince of Conti, known by the valiant actions he had 


performed at Steinkirk and Nervinde. He had never 


the command in chief, nor was he admitted into the 
King's Councils, The Duke of Bourbon had an equal 
reputation as a warrior, the Duke of Vendome a itill 
greater; and yet his fame ſurpaſſed them both, by the 
great art of pleaſing, and rendering himſelf of conſe- 
quence, which no one poſſeſſed in a more eminent de- 
gree than he did. Polignac, whoſe talent lay in per- 
ſuaſion, firſt determined the minds of the people in his 
favour; and, by dint of eloquence and promiſes, coun- 
terbalanced the money which Auguſtus, Elector of 

Saxony, laviſhed among them. Louis-Fran- 
cis, Prince of Conti, was elected King, by 
| the majority of the nation, and proclaimed by 
the Primate of the kingdom. Auguſtus was elected 
two hours afterwards by another party, inferior in 
numbers; but he was a Sovereign Prince, and power- 
ful, and had a body of troops in readineſs on the fron- 
tiers of Poland. The Prince of Conti was abſent, de- 
ſtitute of money, men, and power, and had nothing on 
his ſide but his name and Cardinal Polignac. It re- 
mained that Louis XIV. ſnould either prevent his ac- 
cepting the Crown, or furniſh him with proper affiſt- 
ance to get the better of his competitor. It was thought 
that the French Miniſtry did too much, in ſending the 
Prince of Conti over; and too little, in furniſhing him 


with only a ſmall ſquadron of ſhips, and a few bills. of 


exchange, with which he arrived in the harbour of 
Dantzick: this was acting with that lukewarm policy, 
which begins an affair only to quit it again. They 


would not even receive the Prince at Dantzick, and his 


þills of exchange were proteſted. The intrigues of the 


Pope and the Emperor, with the money and troops of 
4 ö | Saxony; 


King, and France had the mortification o 
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| Saxony, having already ſecured the crown on bis rival's 


head, he returned with the glory of havin 8 been choſen 


having made 
it appear, that ſhe was not a ere MA Yb to make 


a King of Poland. 


This diſgrace of the Prince of Conti did not inter- 


rupt the peace of the North between the Chriſtian 


powers; the South of Europe was ſoon afterwards re- 
ſtored to tranquility, by the peace of Ryſwickz and 
there remained no longer any war, but that which the 
Turks carried on againſt Germany, Poland, Venice, and 
Ruſſia. And here the Chriſtians, though badly con- 
ducted, and divided among; themſelves, had * e 
riority. The battle of Zanta, in which 1 
Prince Dugtnc beat the Grand Seignior in 92805 

perſon, and remarkable by the deaths of the Grand Vi- 


2zir, ſeventeen Baſhaws, and upwards of twenty thouſand 


Turks, humbled the Ottoman pride, and brought about 
the peace of Carlowitz, in which the Turks: 1699 
ſubmitted to the laws impoſed by the con- 1 
querors. The Venetians had the Morea, the Muſco- 
vites Aſoph, the Poles. Kaminiek, and the Emperor 


Tranſilvania. All Chriſtendom was then happy and 


tranquil, the ſound of war was no longer heard either 


in Aſia or Africa, and the whole world was at peace 


during the two laſt years of the ſeventeenth century's 


ane 2 too ſhort a duratioln 


he public calamities were ſoon renewed again. The 


| peace of the North was diſturbed in the year: 1700, -by 


two men, the moſt extraordinary that were then in the 
world. One was Czar Peter Alexowitz, Emperor of 


ERuſſia, the other young Charles XII. King of Sweden. 
Czar Peter, a man ſuperior to his age, or nation, by his 
genius and ſurpriſing labours, became the reformer, or 
rather the founder, 'of his empire. Charles XII. more 
magnanimous than the Czar, and yet leſs ſerviceable to 


his ſubjects, formed to command ſoldiers, but not na- 
tions, was the firſt hero of his age, but died with the 


character of a very bad King. The deſolation which 
the Nona under went, during a war of eighteen years, 


NOOR 
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owed its riſe to the ambitious. politics of the Czar and 
the Kings of Denmark and Poland, who wanted to take 
advantage of the youth of Charles XII. to deſpoil him 
of part of his dominions. But Charles, at the age of, 

700. ſixteen, conquered them all chree. How was 

| the terror of the world, and already eſteemed 

2 hero, at an age in which other men have hardly finiſh- 

ed their exerciſes. He was for nine years the moſt for- 

midable monarch in the world, and for nine years more 
the moſt unfortunate. _ 

The troubles of the South of Europe aroſe from an- 

other cauſe. The King of Spain lay at the point of 
death, and it was in diſpute who ſhould ſhare the ſpoils 
he was to leave behind him. The Powers who already 
devoured in imagination this immenſe ſucceſſion, did 
what we fee frequently practiſed during the illneſs of a 
rich old man who has no children. The wife, the rela- 
tions, the prieſts of the ſick King, and even the officers 
appointed to receive the laſt commands of the dying, 
beſet him on all ſides to get a favourable word from him. 
Some of the inheritors agree to divide the Fre ang 
others prepare to diſpute them. 
Louis XIV. and the Emperor Lebpold; were in babe 
ſame degree of conſanguinity: they were both deſcended 
from Philip III. by the female line; but Louis was 
ſon of the eldeſt dnaghter:: The Dauphin had, beſides, 
a greater advantage over the ſons of the Emperor; 
which was, that he was grandſon of Philip IV. and the 
children of Leopold were no deſcendants of his. All 
the rights of nature were then on the ſide of France. 
One need ane caſt his TR on FO EY table. 
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Anna-Maria, the eldeſt daughter, | Maria-Anna, the youngeſt da 
ter, married to Ferdinan 


married to Louis XIII. in 1615. 
ME 400 Wav 9 Emperor, in 1631. 


. 
„nee,, oo 
Louis XIV. married, in 1660, | Leopold, fon of Ferdinand III. 

Maria Tereſa, eldeſt daughter | and of Maria-Anna, married 
_"of Flnlip BF." | in 1666, Margaretta - Tereſa, 


| youngeſt daughter of Philip IV. 
by whom he had, „ 


: M.,ynſeigneur. 1 | Maia-Antoinetta-Joſepha, mar- 
of ried to the Elector of Bavaria 
| I | Maximilian Emmanuel, whohad 


by her, 
The Duke of Burgundy, | [oleph-Ferdinand-Leopold of Ba- 
The Duke of Anjou, King of | varia, named heir to all the Spa- 
Spain. e I | niſh Monarchy, at four years of 
The Duke of Berry. |} - age. ; 4:41 (2036 


But the Houſe of the Emperor reckoned for its 
rights, firſt, the authentic renunciations to the Crown 
of Spain made and ratified by Louis XIII. and by 
Louis XIV.; then the name of Auſtria ; the blood of 
Maximilian, whence Leopold and Charles II. were de- 
ſcended ; the almoſt conſtant union between theſe twa 
Auſtrian branches; the enmity, . {till more conſtant, of 
theſe two; branches; againſt the Bourbon race ; the aver. 
ſion that the Spaniſh nation had then to the French; 
and laſtly, the ſecret ſprings. of a; policy. it had long 
been in poſſeſſion of, of governing the Council of Spain. 
Nothing, at that time, feemed more natural than to 
perpetuate the Throne of Spain in the Houſe of Auſtria. 
All Europe expected this, before the peace of Ryſwick; 
but the weakneſs of Charles II. had diſturbed this order 
of ſucceſſion from the year 1696, and the Houſe: of 
Auſtria had been already ſacrificed in ſecret, - The King 
of Spain had a grand-nephew, ſon to Maximilian-Maria, 
Elector of Bavaria. The King's mother, who was {till 
living, was great-grandmother to this young Prince of 
7 1 ' 7 pa; 5 s l = * 2 EM Bavaria, 
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Bavaria, who was then about four years old; and this 


Princeſs, notwithſtanding that ſhe herſelf was of the 
Houſe of Auſtria, being daughter of the Emperor Fer- 
dinand III. prevailed on her ſon to diſinherit the Impe- 
rial family, in conſequence of a pique ſhe. had conceived 
againſt the Court of Vienna. She therefore caſt her 


eyes on the Prince of Bavaria, though hardly out of his 


cradle, and deſtined him to the Spaniſh monarchy, and 
chat of the New World. Charles II. who was then en- 
tirely governed by her *, made a private will in the 
year 1696, in favour of the Electoral Prince of Bava- 
ria; but having afterwards loſt his mother, he was go- 
verned by his wife Mariana, of Bavaria-Newbourg. 
This Bavarian Princeſs, who was ſiſter-in-law to the 
Emperor Leopold, had as great an attachment to the 
Houle of Auſtria, as the Auſtrian Queen-mother had to 


that of Bavaria. Thus the natural courſe of things was 


all along inverted in this affair, which concerned the. 
moſt extenſive monarchy in the world. Mariana of Ba- 
varia procured” that will to be deſtroyed, by which the 
young.Prince of Bavaria was called to the ſucceſſion, 
and obtained a promiſe from the King, that he would 


never have any other heir than a ſon of che Emperor Leo- 
pold, and would not injure the Houſe of Auſtria, Mat- 
ters were on this footing, at the peace of Ryſwick. The 


Houſes of France and Auſtria were equally fearful and 
ſuſpicious of each other, and had likewiſe Europe to 


fear. England and Holland, then powerful, whoſe in- 


tereſt it was to maintain the balance between the States, 
would never ſuffer that the ſame head which wore the 
crown of Spain, ſhould likewiſe wear that of France, or 
of the Empire. 

What is moſt extraordinary, is, that the King of Por- 
tugal, Peter the Second, entered the liſt of pretenders 
to "this" ſucceſſion. This was indeed abſurd; for he 


could only deduce his claim from John I. natural fon 


ro Peter the Juſt, in the fifteenth Century. However, 


this chimerical pretenſion was . by the Count | 


* 2 de 2 $ Memoirs, Val, . 2 x 5. ; 
wo} Oropera, 
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d'Oro deza, of the Houſe of Braganza, who was a mem- 
ber of the Spaniſh Council. He ventured to propoſe it 
there, but was diſgraced and expelled. 

Louis XIV. would not ſuffer that a fon of the Em- 
peror ſhould obtain the ſucceſſion, and could not de- 
mand it himfelf. It is not certainly known who it was 
that firſt conceived the notion of making the premature 
and unheard-of partition of the Spaniſh monarchy, du- 
ring the life-time of Charles II. Moſt probably it was 
the miniſter Torcy; for it was he who firſt opened it to 
Bentinck, Earl of Portland, Ama from Wil- 
liam III. to Louis XIV 

King William entered with great Nee in- - * 
to this new project; and, in concert with the 
Count de Tallard at the Hague, diſpoſed of the Spaniſh 
fucceſſion. To the young Prince of Bavaria they gave 
Spain and the Weſt - Indies, without knowing that 
Charles II. had before that bequeathed him all his do- 
minions. The Dauphin, fon of Louis XIV. was to 
. have Naples, Sicily, and the: Province of Guipuſcoa, 

together with ſome few towns. The Archduke Charles, 
fecond fon. to the Emperor Leopold, had only the 
Dutchy of Milan appointed to him; and nothing was 
allotted for the Archduke Joſeph, Leopold's eldeſt ſon, 
and heir to the Empire. 
The deſtination of a part of Europe, and the half of 
America, thus fettled, Louis engaged by this treaty of 
partition, to renounce the entire ſucceſſion to the Spa- 
niſh dominions. The Dauphin promiſed and ſigned the 
ſame thing. France was ſatisfied with making an ad- 
dition to its territories; England and Holland had in 
view to ſettle the peace of part of Europe; but all theſe 
politics were vain. The dying King being informed 
that they were tearing his monarchy 1 in pieces, during 
his life-time, was filled with indignation. It was gene- 
rally expected, that upon hearing this news, he would 
declare either the Emperor, or one of his ſons, his ſuc- 
ceſſor, as a reward for his not having intermeddled in 
this partition; and that the greatneſs and intereſt of 
| the Houle of Auſtria would induce. him to demiſe in its 


favour. | 


— 
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favour. He did indeed make a will, but he 


a ſecond time declared the Prince of Bavaria 
| ſole heir to his dominions. The Spaniſh na- 
tion, which dreaded nothing ſo much as the diſmem- 
bering of its monarchy, applauded this diſpoſition, It 
ſeemed calculated to bring about a peace. But this 
hope likewiſe proved as vain as the treaty of partition. 
The Prince of Bavaria, the intended King, died at 
Bruſſels *. | 
The Houſe of Auſtria was unjuſtly charged with the - 
fudden death of this Prince, merely from the probability 
that thoſe will be guilty of crimes, to whom thoſe crimes 
are uſeful. New intrigues began to be revived again at 
the Courts of Madrid, Vienna, Verſailles, London, the 
Hague, and Rome. a 
Louis XIV. King William, and the States-General, 
diſpoſed once more of the Spaniſh monarchy in idea, 
oy and aſſigned to Archduke Charles, the Em- 
14 peror's youngeſt ſon, that part which they 
had before given to the infant lately dead. 
The ſon of Louis XIV. was to poſſeſs Naples and Sicily, 
and all that had before been aſſigned to him by the former 
convention. | 
They gave Milan to the Duke of Lorrain; and Lor- 
rain, ſo often invaded, and ſo often reſtored again by 
France, was to be annexed to it for ever, This treaty, 
which ſet the politics of all the Princes at work to 
thwart or ſupport it, proved as uſeleſs as the firſt. 


The Author of the Hiſtory of Louis XIV. had mentioned the moſt 
of theſe particulars, then new and very N a long time before 


November, 
1698. 


the Memoirs of the Marquis de Torcy had made their appearance; | 


and theſe Memoirs have at length confirmed all the facts alledged in 
this Hiftory, . ' | | 8 

The ſcandalous reports which were propagated on the death of the 
Electoral Prince of Bavaria, are no longer repeated by writers of any 
authority. In the pretended Memoirs of Mad. de Maintenon, vol. v. 
pag. 6. we meet with theſe words; The Court of Vienna, which 
had always been tainted with Machiavelian maxims, and was ſuſpected 
of employing poiſoners to retrieve the miſtakes of its Miniſters,” It 
would ſeem by this expreſſion, that the Court of Vienna had always 
kept poiſoneis in a kind of office, the ſame as their huſſars and dra- 
goons, It is a duty to reprobate ſuch indecent expreſſions, and con- 
tradict ſuch calumnies. Voltaire. 7 


f 
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Europe was again deceived 1 in its forecaſt, as almoſt al- - 
ways happens. 

When this treaty of partition was offered to the Em- 
peror to be ſigned, he refuſed, becauſe he was in hopes of 
having the intire ſucceſſion, The French King, who had 
preſſed the ſigning it, waited in uncertainty for the event. 
When this new affront was known at the Court of 
Madrid, the King was overpowered with reſentment, and 
the Queen his wife was ſo tranſported with rage, thatſhe 
broke ſome of the furniture of her apartment to pieces, 
particularly the glaſſes and other ornaments that had 
come from France; ſo much alike are the paſſions in 
all ranks of mankind. This ſcheme of partition, theſe 
intrigues, theſe quarrels, were all but a perſonal con- 
cern. The Spaniſh nation itſelf was quite out of the 
queſtion. It was never conſulted, nor even aſked what 
King it would chooſe. It was propoſed to aſſemble Las 
Certes, the ſtates - general; but Charles trembled at 
their very name. 

This unhappy Prince, who ſaw bindet dying in the. 
flower of his age, was then for beſtowing all his domi- 
nions on the Archduke Charles, his wife's nephew, and 
ſecond ſon to the Emperor Leopold. He could not venture 
to leave them to the eldeſt ſon, fo prevalent was the ſyſ- 
tem of a balance of power in all minds; and ſo certain 

it was, that the apprehenſion of ſeeing Spain, Mexico, Peru, 
both the Indies, the Empire, Hungary, Bohemia, and 
Lombardy, in the ſame hands, would have armed the 
reſt of Europe. He wanted the Emperor Leopold to 
ſend his ſecond ſon Charles to Madrid, at the Sd of © 
ten thouſand men; but neither France, England, Hol- 
land, nor Italy, would have ſuffcred it. They were all 
for the partition. The Emperor would not ſend his 
fon alone, to be at the mercy of the Spaniſh Council, 
and he could not tranſport ten thouſand men thither : 
he only wanted to march troops into Italy, to ſecure 
that part of the Auſtrian-Spaniſh monarchy. 
There now happened in the moſt important concerns 
between two great Princes, what happens every day be- 
tween private perſons, in the moſt trifling matters: they 
e. they grew warm; the Caſtilian haughtineſs 


was 


— * 
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was offended by the German pride. The Counteſs of 
Perlipz, who governed the wife of the dying King, 


alienated the minds of thoſe in Madrid whom ſhe ought. 


to have conciliated, and the Court of Vienna diſguſted 


them ſtill more by 1ts arrogance. | 
The young Archduke, who was afterwards the Em- 


peror Charles VI. uſed never to mention the Spaniards 


but with ſome opprobrious appellation. He then expe- 


rienced how incumbent it is on Princes to weigh well 


their words. The Biſhop of Lerida, who was Ambaſſa- 
dor from the Court of Madrid to Vienna, on ſome oc- 


caſion of diſlike againſt. rhe Germans, collected theſe 


expreſſions, and tranſmitted them with exaggerations 


in his diſpatches, and treated the Auſtrian Council 
more injuriouſly in his letters, than the Archduke had 
done the Spaniards in his expreſſions.” ** Leopold's 
<«« Miniſters, ſaid he, have underſtandings like the horns 


of the goats in my country, ſmall, hard, and crooked.” 


This letter was made public. The Biſhop of Lerida 


was recalled, and, at his return to Madrid, he doubly. 


encreaſed the averſion. of his country men againſt the 


Germans. 


While the Auſtrian party made itſelf thus hated by 


the Court of Madrid, the Marquis, afterwards Marſhal 


Duke of Harcourt, the French Ambaſſador, gained all 
hearts by his extreme magnificence, his dexterity, and 
perfect knowledge in the art of pleaſing. Received at 
firſt but coldly at Madrid, he ſuſtained all the flights 
he met with without complaining. I hree intire months 
paſſed without his being able to obtain an audience of 
the King *. He employed this vacation in gaining the 


* Reboulet ſays that this Ambaſſador was magnificently received, at 
the firſt, He gives a pompous deſcription of his liveries, of his ſuperb 
gilt coach, and the gracious reception he met with from his Majeſty. 
But the Marquis himſelf, in his diſpatches, affirms, that he was not 
treated with any manner of civility, and 'that he was only ſuffered to 
ſee the King for a minute in a dark chamber, by the light of but two 
ſmall bougies, for fear he ſhould perceive that he was dying. In fine, 


the Memoirs of Torcy ſhew, that there is not a word of truth in al! 


that Reboulet, Limiers, and the other hiſtorians have ſaid upon this 
ſubject. | | Tk 


EE | Kaaffections 
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affections of the people. . He was the firſt who changed 


into benevolence that antipathy which the Spaniſh ha- 
tion had nouriſhed againſt the French, ever ſince the 


reign of Ferdinand the Catholic; and his prudent con- 
duct laid the foundation for that period, when France 


and Spain renewed the ancient bonds by which they 


were united before the time of that Ferdinand, of 
* crown with crown, nation with nation, and man with 
© man.” He brought the Spaniſh Court by degrees 
to have an affection for the Houſe of France; its Mini- 
ſters not to have the leaſt diffidence with regard to the 
renunciations made by Maria-Thereſa and Anne of Au- 
ſtria, and the King himſelf to waver between his own 
Houſe and that of Bourbon. He was therefore the 
primum mobile of the greateſt revolution both in the ad- 
miniſtration and the minds of the people. But this 
change was as yet at a conſiderable diſtance, _ "Ras 


The Emperor employed entreaties and threats. The 


| King of France repreſented his rights, but without ven- 
turing to aſk the intire ſucceſſion for his grandſon. His 
only meaſure was to flatter the dying King. The Moors 
beſieged Ceuta, Immediately the Marquis of Harcourt 


made an offer of ſhips and troops to Charles, who ſeemed _ 
ſenſible of the kindneſs; but the Queen, his wife, was 
alarmed at it; ſhe feared leſt her huſband might be to 


grateful for the favour, and coldly declined the 'proffer; 
The Council of Madrid were as yet undetermined 
which fide to take ; and Charles Il. who was every day 


T.copold in a pique recalled his Ambaſſador, the Count 
d' Harrach, but ſoon afterwards ſent him back again; 


and the hopes in favour of the Houſe of Auſtr a began 


to be revived. The King of Spain wrote to the Empe- 
ror, that he would chuſe the Archduke for his ſucceſſor; 
upon wh ech the French King menacing in his turn, aſſem- 
bled an army on the frontiers of Spain, and the Marquis 
of Harcourt was recalled from his embaſſy to command 
thele forces. There remained then only an Officer of 


foot at the Court of Madrid, who had ſerved as Secre- 


tary to the embaſſy, and was now appointed Reſident, 
Vo, . „ 5 
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as De Torcy tells us. Thus the dying King, threatened 
- alternately by thoſe who pretended to the ſucceſſion, and 
perceiving that the hour of his death would be that of a 
war, and that his dominions were likely to be ſoon torn + 
in pieces, drew towards his end comfortleſs, irreſolute, 
and involved in diſquietudes. . | | 
In this violent crifis of affairs, Cardinal Portocarrero, 
Archbiſhop. of Toledo, the Count of Monterey, and 
others of the Spaniſh grandees, determined to ſave their 
country, and joined together to prevent the diſmember- 
ing of the monarchy. Their hatred to the Auſtrian go- 
vernment fortified in their breaſts the reaſons of ſtare, 
and rendered the Court of France effential ſervice, 
without her knowing it. They perſuaded Charles IT. 
to prefer the grandſon of Louis XIV. to a Prince at ſo 
great a diſtance, and incapable of defending them. This 
was not an invalidation of tne ſolemn renunciations of 
the Spaniſh crown made by the mother and wife of 
Louis XW. becauſe theſe had been made only to pre- 
vent the elder ſons of rheir deſcendants from uniting the 
two kingdoms under one head; and here it was not an 
elder ſon that was choſen. It was at the ſame time do- 
ing Juſtice to the rights of blood, and preſerving the 
-:Spaniſh monarchy from a partition. | 1 
The ſcrupulous King cauſed his Divines to be con- 
ſulted, who were all of opinion with the Council; and, 
ill as he was, he wrote a letter with his own hand to 
Pope Innocent XII. propoſing the ſame caſe to him. 
The Pope, who thought the liberty of Italy depended 
upon the weakening of the Houle of Avſtria, wrote 
back to the King, That the laws of Spain, and the 
policy of Chriſtendom, required of him to give the 
preference to the Houſe of France.“ This letter of 
the Pope's was dated July 16, 1700. He treated this 
caſe of conſcience propoſed by a Sovereign, as an affair 
of ſtate; while the King of Spain made a caſe of con- 
ſcience of an important affair of ſtate. 
Louis XIV. was informed of theſe tranſactions by 
Cardinal Janſon, who then reſided at Rome, and this 
was all the ſhare the Court of Verſailles had in this event, 
ws „5 1 | Six 
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Six months had paſſed without there being any Ambaſ. 
ſador at the Court of Madrid. This was perhaps 4 
fault; but perhaps alſo this very neglect ſecured the 
Spaniſh-monarchy to the Houſe of France. The King of 
Spain then made his third will, which was oh 28 8 
for a long time thought to be the only one, 169 We 
and by which he bequeathed all his dominions _ 4 
to the Duke of Anjou. eee, 
lt was generally thought in Europe, that this will of 
Charles II. had been dictated at Verſailles. The dying 
King conſulted only the intereſt of his kingdom, jr, 
the wiſhes and even fears of his people; for the French 
King had ordered his troops to advance to the frontiers, 
in order to ſecure to himſelf a part only of the inherit- 
ance, at the time the dying King determined to leave 
him the whole. Nothing is more true, than that the 
reputation of Louis XIV. and. the dread of his power, 
were the only negociators that conſummated this grear 
fevölution¶ngnnd 5 UL BSOUE 220 TY 
Charles of Auſtria, after having ſigned the ruin of 
his houſe, and the aggrandizement of that of France, 
languiſhed about a month longer, when he ended at 
length, at the age of thirty - nine, the obſcure life he had 
led on the throne. It may perhaps not.be __ 
altogether uſeleſs towards giving an inſight 9 of 
into the human mind, to mention, that this 
monarch, a few months before his death, cauſed: the 
tombs of his father, his mother, and his firſt: wife, 
Maria-Louiſa of Orleans, to the poiſoning of whom he 


was ſuſpected to have been privy , to be opened at the 


Eſcurial, and kiſſed the remains of their dead bodies. 
In this he either tollowed the example of ſome of the 


Some memoirs tell us that Cardinal Portocarrero prevailed on the 
King to ſign this will when he was dying, and give us a long ſpeech. 
which the prelate made to this monarch, to engage him to comply 
with his requeſt. But it is eaſily perceived that every thing had been 
prepared and diſpoſed for this, in the month of July preceding. Beſides, 
who could know what Cardinal Portocarrero ſaid to che King, when 
they were in private toge: her? Voltaire. | to 
+ See the Chapter of Anecdotes. 157d. 
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ancient Kings of Spain, or was willing to accuſtom 


- himſelf to the horrors of death, or from a ſecret ſuper- 


ſtition thought that opening theſe tombs would retard 
the hour in which he was to be carried to his own. 

This prince was born as weak in mind as body; and 
this weakneſs had ſpread itſelf throughout his dominions. 
It is the fate of monarchies to have their proſperity 
depend upon the character of a ſingle man. Charles II. 
had been brought up in ſuch profound ignorance, that 
when the French were beſieging Mons, he thought that 
place had belonged to the King of England. He neither 
knew whereabouts Flanders lay, nor what part of it 
belonged to himſelf T. This King left the Duke of 
Anjou all his dominions, without knowing what he 
had bequeathed him. 

His will was kept ſo ſecret, that the Count d Har- 
rach, the Emperor's Ambaſſador, ſtill flattered himſelf 
thatthe Archduke would be acknowledged his ſucceſſor. 
He waited a long time for the iſſue of the great Council. 
which was held immediately upon the King s death. At 
length ſeeing the Duke of Abrantes coming towards him 
with open arms, he immediately concluded that the 
Archduke was King, when the Duke embracing him, 
accoſted him thus: Yengo ad deſpedirme de la caſa de 


. Auſtria: I am come to take my leave of the Houſe 


« of Auſtria,” 

Thus, after two hundred years of war and negocia- 
tions for ſome few frontier towns of the Spaniſh domi- 
nions, the Houſe of France, by the fingle ſtroke of a 
pen, was put in poſſeſſion of 'the whole monarchy, with- 
out trea ties, without intrigues, and even without having 
entertained hopes of the ſucceſſion. We thought our- 
ſelves obliged to bring to light the ſimple truth of a fact 
which has till now been obſcured by ſo many ſtateſmen 


and hiſtorians, led away by their own prejudices, and 


by appearances that are almoſt always fallacious. What 


we find related in a number of books, concerning the, 


ſums of money diſtributed by the Marſhal e 


4 * $4 + # 
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* See Torey's Memoirs, vol. 15 page 2. 
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and the bribing of the Spaniſh Miniſters to get this will 
ſigned, may be ranked in the number of political ies 
and popular errors. But the King of Spain, in chufin 
for his ſucceſſor the grandſon of a King who had fo lon 
been his enemy, had always in view the conſequences 
that naturally follow from a notion of a general equili- 
brium of power. The Duke of Anjou, Louis XIV*s 
grandſon, was called to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, onl: 
becauſe he could never pretend to the crown of France; 
and in this very will, by which, in default of younger 
children of the blood of Louis XIV. the Archduke 
Charles {afterwards the Emperor Charles VI.) is called 
to the ſucceſſion, it 1s expreſly declared, that the Empire 
and Spain ſhall-never be united under one fovereign. 
Louis XIV. might ftill have abided by the treaty of 
partition, which was advantageous to France, or he 
might have accepted the will, which was to the intereft 
of his family, This matter was actually in 
debate, in an extraordinary Council. The ee 
Chancellor Pontchartrain and the Duke ß 
Beauvilkers were of opinion to abide by the treaty, as. 
foreſceing the dangers of having a new war to ſupport. 
ILouis foreſaw them alſo; but he was accuſtomed not to 
fear them. He therefore accepted the will; and as he 
was coming out of the Council, meeting the Princefs of 
Conti with Madame the Dutcheſs, Well,” ſaid he to 
them, ſmiling, <© on which fide are you?” and then, 
without giving them time to reply, Which-ſoever 
ſide I take, added he, I am ſure to be blamed“ .“ 
* Notwithſtanding the juſt contempt in which the pretended Memoits 
of Madame de Maintenou are held throughout France, we think it 
neceſſary io acquaint ſtrangers that every thing there ſaid relating 0 
this will, is intirely falſe. The author pretends, that when the Sore 
Ambaſſador preſented the will of Charles II. to Louis, that Piince replied, 
We ſhall conſider of it.” Certainly the King never made-uſe of fo 
extraordinary an expreſſion; ſi nce by the Marquis de Torey?s confeſſion, 
the Spaniſh Ambaffador had mot bis audienoe of Louis XIV, till after 
the holding of the Council in which the will was accepted... | 
The Miniſter who then refided in Spain from the French Court, 
was named Blecour, and not Belcour; and the Spaniſh Ambeflador's 
pame was Caſtel dos Rios, and not Rius. The anſwer made hy the 
King to ches Ambaſſ:dor, never had exiſtence but än this idle romance. 
Veltaire, e ee | 
0 5 Time. 
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The actions of Kings, though often flattered, are 
er ſo liable to ſtrictures, that the King of England 
himſelf underwent the reproaches of his Parliament, and 
his Miniſters were proſecuted, for having been concerned 
in the treaty of partition. The Engliſh, who reaſon 
better than any other nation, but who frequently 
ſuffer the rage of party ſpirit to extinguiſh their 
Judgment, exclaimed at once both againit William, 
who had made this treaty, and againſt Louis, who 
broke it. 

Europe at firſt ſeemed ſtruck with a lethargy of 
ſurprize and inaction. when it ſaw the Spaniſh monarchy 
become ſubje& to France, whoſe rival it had been for 
above three hundred years. Louis XIV. ſeemed the 


- moſt fortunate and powerful monarch in the world. He 


ſaw himſelf, at the age of fixty-two, ſurrounded with a 
numerous poſterity, and one of his grandſons going to 


rule under his guardianſhip the kingdom of Spain, 


America, one-half of Italy, and the Low Countries. 
The Emperor as yet could do nothing but complain. 
King William, now fifty-two years of age, become 
infirm and feeble, no longer appeared the formidable 
enemy he had been. He could not make war, without 
the conſent of his Parliament; and Louis had raken care 


to ſend ſums of money over to England, with a view 


to obtain an influence in that aſſembly. William and 
the Dutch, not being ſtrong enough to declare them- 
ſelves, addreſſed Philip V. as lawful King of Spain. 
Louis XIV. was ſecure of the Elector of Bavaria, father 


the young Prince lately deceaſed, who had been ap- 


ointed to this ſucceſſion. - This Elector, who governed 
the Netherlands in the name of the deceaſed King, 
Charles II. immediately ſecured the poſſeſſion of Flan- 
ders to Philip V. and left a paſſage open for the French 
army through his clectorate to the capital of Germany, 
in caſe the Emperor ſhould venture to declare war. The 
Elector of Cologne, brother to the Elector of Bavaria, 

Was as intimate ly connected with France as his brother; 
and theſe two princes ſcetned to adopt the moſt prudent 5 
meaſure, the party of the Houſe of Bourbon being at that 
time 
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time: without 1 the ſtrongeſt. The Duke of 
Savoy, already father. in- law to the Duke of Burgundy, 
was going to be the ſame to the King of Spain, and was 
to have the command of the French forces in Italy. It 
was hardly imagined then, that the father of the Putch- 
eſs of Burgundy and the. Queen of Spain would ever. 
make war upon his two ſons-in-law. | 
The Duke of Mantua, who had been ſold to France 
by his Miniſter, now ſold himſelf, and received a French 
garriſon into Mantua. The Dutchy of Milan acknow- 
ledged Louis's grandſon without hefitation; and even 
Portugal, who was naturally the enemy of Spain, imme 
diately joined with it. In a word, from Gibraltar to 
Antwerp, and from the Danube to Naples, all ſeemed 
to be at the devotion of the Bourbons. The King was 
ſo elated with his proſperity, that talking with the Duke 
of Rochefoucault, one day, on the ſubject of the propo- 
ſals which, the Emperor made him at that time, he 
expreſſed hinfelf thus: Tou will find t them ſtill more 


he inſolent than you have been told *. 


King William, who to the hour of his death centage i, 


an enemy to the aggrandiſement of Louis XIV. promiſed 
the Emperor to arm England and Holland in his cauſe: 
he likewiſe engaged the Court of Denmark in his intereſt; 
and at length ſigned at the Hague that league which 
had been already ſet on foot againſt the Houſe 5 
of France. The King, however, was not much mass 
ſurpriſed at this; and depending upon the divi- Fe. 
ſions he hoped to cauſe in the Engliſh Parliament by 
the money he had ſent over, and ſtill more on the united 
forces of France and Spain, "ſeemed to deſpiſe his enemies. 
At this time King James died at St. Germain's. 
Louis might on this occaſion have paid what appeared 
due to decency and good politics, in not too baftily ac- 
knowledging the Prince or Wales I for King of England, 
| after having already acknowledged. W illiam's title by 


8 Ar leaſt this is what we find related * Mr. Dangeau, in his 


manuſcript Memoirs, "though. agg ate not MO We 4? 
Voltaire. ' PETE 7 23 FER I 10 194 1 


. The Pretender... 5 „ 
3 FA. 4 22 Ws och m7 > 3 2 4 - he 
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the peace of Ryſwick. He was at firſt determined, from 
an emotion of pure generoſity, to give the fon of King 
James the conſolation of a title and dignity which his 
unfortunate father had bore till che hour of his death, and 
which the treaty of Ryſwick had not deprived him of. 
The principal members of the Council, however, were of 
a different opinion. The Duke of Beauvilkers eſpecially 
ſet forth, in the moſt eloquent manner, the many mi- 
ſteries of war which were likely to be the conſequence of 
ſo dangerous a magnanimity. This nobleman was Go- 
vernor to the Duke of Burgundy, and in every thing 
thought like that Prince's Preceptor, the famous'Arch- 


| biſhop of Cambray, ſo well known by his humane max- 


jms of government, and the preference he gave to the 
intereſts of the people over the grandeur of the monarch. 
The Marquis de Torcy enforced as a politician, what the 


Duke de Beauvilliers had advanced as a citizen, He 


repreſented how impolitic it was to incenſe the Engliſh 
nation by ſo raſh a ſtep. Louis yielded to the opinion 
of his Council, and reſolved not to acknowledge the ſon 
of James II. as King. ee 


he ſame day Mary of Modena, widow to the de- 


| ceaſed James, went to Madame de Maintenon's apart- 


ment, to ſpeak with Louis XIV. She with a flood of 
tears conjured him not to treat her ſon, herſelf, and the 
memory of a King he had protetted, with ſo much in- 


_ dignity as to refuſe an empty title, the only remains of 


all their former greatneſs ; adding, that as her fon had 
always received the honours of a Prince of Wales, he 
ought to be treated as King, after the death of his father; 
and that even William himſelf could not complain of 
this, provided he was left to enjoy his uſurpation, Theſe 
arguments ſhe ſtrengthened with another which con- 
cerned the glory of Louis XIV. by repreſenting to him, 
that whether he acknowledged the ſon of James II. or 


not, the Engliſh would neverthelels declare war againſt 


France, and that he would only feel the | mortification 
of having ſacrificed the nobleneſs of his ſentiments to a 


fruitleſs precaution. Theſe repreſentations and tears 


were ſeconded by Madame de Maintenon. The King 
* g 1 TY CE I reſum 0 
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fue his former ſentiments, and the noble reſolution 
of protecting diſtreſſed Kings to the utmoſt of his power. 
In a word, James III. was acknowledged, the ſame day 
that it hid been determined in Council not to acknow- 
ledge o 

The Mar quis de {4p 4 kas Frequently owned this: re- 
markable ge Ne as not indeed inſerted it in his 
manuſcript memoirs, becauſe (as he himſelf obſerves) he 
thought it was not to the honour of his maſter, to be pre- 

vated upon by two women to alter a reſolution which had 
been taken in 04 Council. Some Engliſh gentlemen * 
have told me, that had it not been for this ſtep, their 
Parliament might not perhaps have taken part in the diſ- 
pute between the Houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon; but 
that the acknowledging as their King a perſon pro- 
ſcribed by them, appeared an "inſult offered to the na- 
tion, and an attempt towards exerciſing an abſolute au- 
thority over Europe T. The inſtructions given by the 
City of London to its Repteſentatives, contain the fol- 
lowing violent expreſſions : * The King of France 
< has created a Viceroy for himſelf, in conferring the 
« title of our Sovereign on a pretended Prince of Wales. 
« Our condition would be unhappy, indeed, if we were 
* to be governed by the will of a Prince, who.has em- 

Won bes fire, ſword, and the Sow) to deſtroy the Pro- 


Bs. Among 8 Lord Bolingbroke, 2 in his Memoirs has 
fince juſtified all OY, Author of the Age of Louis XLV, advances; 
See his Letters, Vol. II. page 56. M. de Torcy is of the ſame opinion 
in his Memoirs: he ſays, Vol. I. page 164, The King's reſolution 
A to acknowledge the Prince of Wales for King of England, wrought a 
« change in the diſpoſitions which a great part of the nation ſhewed 
6 towards preſerving the peace, &c.“ Lord Bolingbroke ſays, in his 
letters, that Lovis XIV. acknowledged the Pretender through fe- 
% male importunities.” Theſe are ſufficient proofs how induſtriouſly 
the Author of the Age of Louis XIV. has ſought after the truth, and 
with what candour ke has related it. Voltaire. 

Madame de'Caylus, niece to Madame de Maintenon, tells ihe fame 
floty in her Memoirs. Tranflator, * 
F It was ſomewhat Papal, to be ſure. Bid. 
1 Were they not juſtifiable, Hark n oy" own eben, Und 
| le My of Louis:! ? Leid. e enn 
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cc RR of his own kingdom. Would he have more 


< humanity for us than for his own ſubjects?“ 


William expreſſed himſelf to his Parliament with the 
ſame ſtrength. The new King James was declared guilty 
of high treaſon; a Bill of Attainder was enacted againſt 
him, that is to lay, he was condemned to death, as his 
grandfather was; and it was in virtue of this Act that 
a price was afterwards ſet upon his head. Such was the 


fate of this unhappy family, whoſe misfortunes were 
not yet exhauſted ! It muſt be acknowledged, that this 


was oppoſing barbarity to the generoſity of the King of 
France. 

It appears more probable, that the Engliſh would have 
declared war againſt Louis XIV. even though he had re- 
fuſed the empty title of King to the ſon of James II. 
His grandſon being in poſſeſſion of the Spaniſh: monar- 
chy, ſcemed alone ſufficient to arm all the Maritime 
Powers againſt him. A few Members of the Houſe of 
Commons bribed to favour his cauſe, could never have 


_ oppoſed the torrent of the nation. It remains to be de- 


cided, then, whether Madame de Maintenon. did not 
judge better than the French Council, and whether 
Louis XIV. was not in the right to indulge the pride 
and ſenſibility of his ſoul ? 


The Emperor Leopold firſt began this war in Italy, 


in the ſpring of the year 1701. Italy has always been 


the favourite object in all the concerns of the Emperors. 
He knew his arms could more eaſily penetrate here 
through the Tiroleſe and the Venetian State; for Ve- 
nice, though neuter in appearance, ſtill inclined more 
to the Houſe of Auſtria than to that of France; and 
being alſo obliged by treaties to allow a paſſage to the 
Ge+man troops, ſhe only fulfilled her engagements. with 


the lels reluctance. 


The Emperor, before he ventured to attack 2-ouls 
XIV. on the fide of Germany, waited till the Germanic 


body began to ſtir i in his favour. He had correſpond-. 


t muſt not be aeknowledged: that there was _ barbarity. = 
generoſity \ in the whole affair, 7. 4a {LE S176 


ents 
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ents and a party in Spain; but theſe advantages could 


turn to no account, unleſs one of the ſons of Leopold 
was on the ſpot to avail himſelf of them, and he could 
not be tranſported thither but with the aſſiſtance of the 
Engliſh and Dutch fleets. King William haſtened the 
preparations. His ſoul, more active than ever in a feeble 
and almoſt lifeleſs body, ſet every thing in motion; not 
ſo much to ſerve the Houſe of e as to humble 
Louis XLV *. 

He was to have headed: the armies himſelf, at t the be- 
ginning of the year 1702: but death prevented his de- 
fign. A fall from his horſe completed the 

diſorder of his enfeebled organs, and a flight ot 

fever carried him off. He died without ma. 
king any reply to what the Engliſh clergymen + who 

attended at his bed-ſide ſaid to him in relation to their 
religion, and ſhewed no other concern but for the af- | 
fairs of Europe. 

He left behind him the character of a great Ge 
though he was never popular; and a formidable Gene- 
ral, though he had loſt ſo many battles. Always CIrcum- 
_ Jpe& in his conduct, and ſpirited only in the day of 
battle, he reigned peaceably in England, merely be- 
" cauſe he did not attempt to be abſolute. He was, called 
the Engliſh Stadtholder, and the Dutch King. He un- 
derſtood all the European languages, but ſpoke. none 
of them well, as he had a much greater ſhare of 


* What an ;nvidious motive is s given hw : A ſpice of F rench | mo- 
rality this. Tranſlator. 

I Gor author js miſtaken. Inſtead of ſhew ing any ſolicitude aboat 
the affairs of Europe, he paid liule or no attention to the Earl of Al- 
bemarle, juſt arrived from Holland, when he explained to him in pri- 
vate the poſture of affairs upon the Continent : all the anſwer he made 
was, Je tire vers ma fin, My life draws near a cloſe,” He conferred _ 
on ſpiritual maiters with Archbiſhop Tenniſon: and Biſhop Burnet, 
and received the yacrament with great devotion. 

As this is a fact upon record, the above aſſertion appears rather a 
miſtepreſentation than a miſt; Fa Perhaps M. Voltaire might ima- 
. gine that infidelity would receive a ſanction, by having a monarch 
tanked under its banners. But Kings may ſometimes be as weak 50 | 
l wir as 1 of their ſubjecis. Lid, 
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reflection than imagination. His character was in every 
thing the very reverſe of that of Louis XIV; 
gloomy, reſerved, ſevere, dry, and ſilent, as much as 
Louis was affable. He hated women * as much as 
Louis loved them. Louis made war like a King; Wil- 


' Ham like a ſoldier. He had, fought againſt the Great 


Conde and againſt Luxemburg, leaving the victory 
doubtful between Conde and him at Senef; and quickly 
repairing his defeats at Fleurus, Steinkirk, andNervinde. 
He was as proud as Louis; but his pride was of that 
harſh and ſupercilious kind, which rather diſguſts than 


awes. If the fine arts flouriſhed i in France by the patron- 


age of the King, they were neglected in England, where 
they addicted themſelves to nothing but a harſh and reſt- 
leſs ſort of politics, agreeable to the nature of the 

R | 
Thoſe who admire moſt the merit of having defended 
his country, and the advantage of having g acquired a king- 
dom without any natural right to it, and of maintaining 
a rule over a people without being beloved by them; 
of having governed Holland with all the authority of a 
Sovereign, without enflaving it; of having been the 
ſoul and head of one-half of Europe ; of poſſefling the 
talents of a General with the courage of a ſoldier; of 
never having perſecuted any one on the ſcore of religion; 
of having a contempt for the ſuperititions of mankind; 
of having been ſimple and moderate in hs manners; 
ſuch, I ſay, will doubtleſs give the title of Great to Wil- 
liam, rather than to Louis. But thoſe who are more 
delighted with the pleaſures and gaiety of a brilliant 
Court, with magnificence, with the protection given * | 
the 


2 Parvet hints the reaſon. 

The Memoirs of M. Dangeau are een for King William's hav- 
ing {aid once, The King of France ought mot to hate me, for I 
«« Amitate him in many things, I fear him in more, and admire him in 
«© all.* But ſuch a ſpeech is not of the character of King William. 


It i is not to be found in any of the Engliſh memoirs or anecdotes relat- 


ing to that Prince ; nor is it pofibie-ke could ever have ſaid he hd 
copied Louis; be whoſe manners, taſte, and conduct, both in war and 


faire.” 


peace, were in every thing oppokite 1 to thoſe of that monarch. - Fol- 
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the arts, with a zeal for the public good ®, a thirſt for 
glory, and a talent for reigning ; -who-are more ſtruck 
with that authoritative manner with which his Miniſters 
and Generals added whole Provinces to France, on an 
order from their King; who are beſides aſtoniſhed to ſee 
a ſingle State make head againſt ſo many Powers; who 
have greater eſteem for a King of France that procures 
the kingdom of Spain for his grandſon, than for a ſon- 
in-law who dethrones his tather-in-law-; in, a word, thoſe 
who admire more the protector, than the perſecutor, of 


<6 N 


King James; ſuch will give Louis the preference. 


* In what ſenſe Louis XIV. could be (aid to he zealous for the pub- _ 
lic good, I cannot conceive ; he whoſe criminal ambition impove- 
riſhed his kingdom, and reduced his ſubjefts to miſery. As to his 
talent for reigning, we ſhall only obſerve, that, after Richelieu had 
reduced the power of the nobles, and Colbert had enriched the king- 
dom with commerce, as well as eſtabliſhed the plan of internal govern- 
- ment, it was a very eaſy matter to maintain authority and ore ina 
nation of flaves, over-awed by a ſtanding army of above four hundred 
thouſand banditti, inured to blood and rapine. Tran/lator, 
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* H A P. XVII. 


T he FO TY war for hi \fucceſſ on of TR Monarchy of 
Spain. Conduct of the TT and Generals 22 the 


Dear 1703. 


O' William III. ſuceecded "the" Primcely Anne, 
| daughter to King James by the daughter of - 
Counſellor Hyde, afterwards Chancellor, and one of 
the principal men of the kingdom. She was married 
to the Prince of Denmark, who ranked but as the 
firſt ſubject of the realm. As ſoon as ſhe came to 
the crown, ſhe adopted all the meaſures of King 
William, though ſhe had been at open variance with 
hit during his life. Theſe meaſures were thoſe of the 
nation. In other kingdoms, a Prince obliges his people 
to enter implicitly into all his ſchemes ; but in England 
a King muſt enter into thoſe of his people. 

The diſpoſitions made by England and Holland for 
placing, it poſſible, the Archduke Charles, ſon to the 
Emperor, on the throne of Spain, or at leaſt to oppoſe 
the eſtabliſhment of the Bourbon family, merits, perhaps, 

the attention of allmges. 

The Dutch on their part were to keep an army of 
one hundred and two thouſand men in pay, either in 
garriſon or in the field. This was much more than the 
whole Spaniſh monarchy could furniſh at that time. A 
province of merchants, who, thirty years before, had 
been almoſt totally ſubdued in the {pace of two months, 
could now do more than the maſters of Spain, Naples, 

Flanders, Peru, and Mexico. England promiſed to 
furniſh-forty thouſand men, beſides its s flects, It happens 
in moſt alliances, that, in the continuance of them, the 

parties concerned fall ſhort of their ſtipulations; but 
England, on the contrary, furniſhed fifty thouſand men, 
the ſecond year, inſtcad of forty; and, towards the 
latter part of the war, kept in pay, on the frontiers of 
France, in Spain, Italy, Ireland, America, and on board 


her fleet, near two hundred thouſand fighting men, 
loldiers 
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ſoldiers and ſailors, partly her. own troops, partly thoſe 
of her allies ; an expence almoſt incredible to thoſe who 
reflect, that England, properly ſo called, is not above 
one-third fo large as France, and has not one-half 
of the current coin; but which will appear probable in 
the eyes of thoſe who know what commerce and credit 
can do. The Engliſh always bore the greateſt ſnare of 
the burthen in this alliance, while the Dutch inſenſibly 
leſſened theirs : for, after all, the Republic of the States- 
General is only an illuſtrious trading company ; whereas 
England is a fertile country, a commefcial and a war- 
like nation;:/- #5; + e ee lt Wnt ok ante 
The Emperor was to furniſh ninety thouſand men, 
excluſive of the ſuccours of the Empire, and thoſe allies 
which he hoped to detach from the Houſe of Bourbon; 
and yet the grandſon of Louis XIV. already reigned 
peaceably at Madrid, and Louis, at the beginning of 
the century, was at the zenith of his power and glory. 
But thoſe who penetrated into the political ſprings of the 
ſeveral Courts of Europe, and eſpecially that of France, 
began to fear ſome reverſe. Spain, enfeebled under the 
laſt Kings of the race of Charles V. became {till more ſo 
during the early part of the reign of the Bourbons. The 
Houſe of Avftria had partiſans in ſeveral provinces of 
this monarchy. Catalonia ſeemed ready to ſhake off the 
new yoke, and acknowledge the Archduke Charles. It 
was impoſſible but that Portugal muſt, ſooner or later, 
take part with the Houſe of Auſtria. Its obvious policy 
was to foment a civil war among the Spaniards, its - 
natural enemies, which muſt turn to the advantage- of 
Liſbon. - The Duke of Savoy, lately become father- in- 
law to the new King of Spain, and I nkedto the Bourbons 
by the ties of blood as well as treaties, ſeemed already 
diſpleaſed with his ſons-in-law. Fifty thouſand crowns 
a-month, afterwards encreaſed to two hundred thouſand 
franks, did not appear a ſufficient confideration to bind 
him to their inrereſt.' He wanted at leaſt Montferrat, 
Mantva, and a part of the Dutchy of Milan. The 
haughty behaviour he met with from the French Ge- 
nerals, aud from the Miniſtry at Verſailles, made him 


appre- 
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5 apprehenſive, and not without reaſon, that he ſhould ſoon 
be thought of little conſequence by his two ſons- in- law, 
who kept his dominions ſurrounded on every fide. He 
had ener ſuddenly broke off his connections with the 
Empire in favour of France; and it ſeemed more than 
probable, that, finding himſelf ſo little regarded by the 
latter, he would change ſides. the firſt opportunity. 
As to the Court of Louis XIV. and his kingdom, per- 

ſons of a quick diſcernment already perceived a change 
in them, which is only viſible to duller intellects when 
the decline is far advanced. The King, now paſt three- 
ſcore, was grown more retired, and conſequently knew 
leſs of mankind; he ſaw things at too great a diſtance, 
with eyes leſs diſcerning, and dazzled with a long 
ſeries of proſperity. Madame de Maintenon, with all 
the eftimable qualities ſhe was miſtreſs of, had neither 
the ftrength, courage, nor greatneſs of mind, requiſite 
for ſupporting the glory of a State. She was inſtrumental 
in procuring the management of the finances in 1698, 

and the department of war in 1701, for her creature 
Chamillard, who was more of the honeſt man than the 
Miniſter, and had ingratiated himſelf with the King by 
his difcreet conduct, when employed at St. Cyr. But, 
notwithſtanding this outward appearance of modeſty, he 

had the misfortune to think himſelf capable of bearing 
thoſe two burdens at once, which Colbert and Louvois 
had with difficulty ſupported ſeparately. The King, 
depending upon his own experience, thought that he 
could ſucceſsfully direct his Miniſters; and when ILou- 
vois died, he faid to King James, TI have loſt a good 
x. Miniſter; but neither your affairs nor mine ſhall go the 
« worle for it.“ When he made choice of Barbeſieux to 
fucceed Louvois, as Secretary of War, he ſaid to him,“ 1 
formed your father, and will form you *.“ He ſaid as 
much to Chamillard. A King who had coadued public 
affairs ſo long, and with ſuch ig leemed to have 


* See the n memoirs of M. Dangeav. N are 1 
to here, becauſe this anecdote, which is mea: tione! there, has been 
often confirmed” by Mareſchal abs we ſon-in-law 1 to W fa 
dran Faith State. Vyltare. 
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a right to ſpeak in this manner. But a confidence in his 
abilities deceived him. 
In regard to the Generals . employed; chey 
were frequently limited by the ſtrict orders they received 
from him; like Ambaſſadors who muſt not depart from 
their inſtructions. He and Chamillard directed the 
operations of the campaign in Madame de Maintenon's 
cloſer. If a General was deſirous of executing any great 
undertaking, he was frequently obliged to diſpateh:; 
courier to Court for permiiſion, who at his return tounc 
the opportunity loſt, or the General beate. 
M.ilitary rewards and digaities were profuſely laviſhed, 
under hdi adminiſtration. Numbers . wet 
W 


ads 


reward of twenty years rod” This. difference: was 
very ſenſibly felt on many occaſions, in which an ex- 
perienced Officer might have prevented a defeat. The 
Croſſes of the Knights of St. Louis, a reward invented 
by the King in 1693, and then the object. of emula ation. 
. among the, Officers, were expoſed to ſale, in the begin- 
ning got 0 hamillard's e and were to be 75 — 
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miſed with the S and the inattention -f — 
Miniſter, produced this diſorder, Hence aroſe a defect, 
which, ſuppoſing an equality in other reſpects, muſt 
infallibly occaſion the loſs of all their battles. - For, to 
have an equal extent of front with that of the enemy, 
chey were obliged to oppoſe weak battalions to ſttong 
ones. The magazines were no longer ſo well provided; 
nor at ſuch convenient diſtances, nor were the arms ſo 
well-rempered as formerly Thoſe therefore who per- 
ceived theſe defects in the adminiſtration,” and knew what 
Generals France had to deal with, trembled tor her, Even 
* 8 0 2 N in 
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in the midſt of thoſe firſt advantages which ſeemed to 
promiſe her greater ſucceſs than ever“. 5 
The firſt General who gave a check to the ſuperiority 
of the French arms, was a Frenchman, ſor ſo we ſhould 
call Prince Eugene, though he was the grandſon of 
Charles Emanuel, Duke of Savoy. His father, the 
Count de Soiſſons, had ſettled in France, where he was 
Lieutenant-General of the King's armies, and Governor 
of Champagne, and married Olimpia Mancini, one of the 
. nieces of Cardinal Mazarin. From this match, 
2 ſo unfortunate in other reſpects, was born at Paris 

. this Prince, who afterwards proved ſo dange- 
rous an adverſary to Louis XIV. and was fo little known 
to him in his youth. He was called at firſt in France 
by the name of the Chevalier de Carignan. He after- 
wards took the 'periz-collet, and was ſtiled the Abbe of 
Savoy. It is ſaid that he aſked the King for a regiment, 
and met with a denial, accompanied with ſome con- 
tumely. Not being able to ſucceed with Louis XIV. he 
went to ſerve the Emperor againſt the Turks, in Hun- 
gary, in 1683, together with the two Princes of Conti. 
The King ſent an order to the Princes of Conti, and all 
thoſe who had accompanied them in the expedition, to 
return home. The Abbe of Savoy- was the only one 


The compiler of the Memoirs of Madame de Maintenon ſays, 
that, towards the end of the foregoing war; the Marquis de Nangis, 
Colonel of the King's regiment, told him, that he had no way to 
op! the deſertion of his ſoldiers, but by knocking the deſerters on the 
head. It is worth while to remark, that this Marquis de Nangis, 

afterwards a Marſhal, was not Colonel of the King's regiment till the 
year 17 IT. Voltaire. on Te ARR e 

The ſame author abuſes the regiment of guards, whom he calls 
Pierrots: he ſeems not to know how they diſtinguiſhed themſelves at 
Valcour, Steinkirk, Nervinde, and at almoſt every ſiege. Hiſtory 
ſhould not be a ſatire againſt any body of men, or private perſons, 


Tran/lator. | ns 
All theſe circumſtances imply, that the former proſperity of 
Louis was not owing to his own perſonal talents, but entirely to the 
great abilities of his old Miniſters and Generals, who were now no 
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who refuſed to obey the mandate“. He had before de- 
clared that he had renounced France for ever. The 
King, when he was told of this, ſaid to his Courtiers, 
« Don't you think I have had a great loſs ?” and they 
gave it as their opinion, that the Abbe of Savoy would 
always be a wild fellow, and fir for nothing. They 
founded their judgments on certain fallies of youth, by 
which we are never to judge of en. 

This Prince, who was held in fo much contempt at 
the Court of France, was born with all the qualifica- 
tions which form the herg in war, and the'great man in 
peace: he had a ſound judgment and a lofty mind, and 
that reſolution which is requiſite both in the field and 
the cabinet. He was guilty of faults, as all Generals 
have been, but theſe were loſt in the number of his 
great actions. He ſhook the greatneſs of Louis XIV. 
and the Ottoman Power: he governed the Empire; and; 
in the courſe of his victories and miniſtry, ſhewed an 
equal contempt for vain-glory and riches. He cheriſh- 
ed, and even protected learning, as much as could be 
done at the Court of Vienna. At this time he was about 
thirty-ſeven years of age, and had the experience of his 
own victories over the Turks, and the faults which he 
had ſeen committed by the Imperialiſts in the late wars, 
in which he had ſerved againſt France. „ 

Fe entered Italy by the city of Trent, in the territo- 
ries of Venice, with thirty thouſand men, and with full 
liberty to employ them as he pleaſed. The Court, at 

There were at that time ſeveral young Lords of the Court, who 
wrote indecent leiters to the Princes of Conti, in which they were 
wanting in the reſpect they owed the King, and in complaiſance to 
Madame de Maintenon, who was then only a favourite. Theſe let- 
ters were intercepted, and the young people diſgraced for ſome time. 
The compiler of the Memoirs of Maintenon is the only one who af- 
ſerts, that the Duke de la Rocheguion ſaid to his brother, the Mar- 
quis de Liancourt, Brother, you deſerve death, if your letters are 

* intercepted.” In the firit place, no one deſerves death for having 
an offenſive letter intercepted, but ſor having wrote it; and in the 
next place, no one deſerves death for wriiing a jeſt. It is evident that 
theſe young Lords did not deſerve death, becauſe they were all taken 
into favour again, All theſe ſuppoſititious ſpeeches, which are ſo lighily 
repeated in the world, and afterwards colle&ed and publiſned by ob- 
ſcure and mercenary writers, are undeſerving of belief. Valse. 
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firſt, forbad Marſhal  Catinat to oppoſe the paſſage of 
Prince Eugene, either becauſe they would not commit 
the firſt act of hoſtility, which is bad policy when one 
is properly prepared, or elſe. becauſe they would not 
diſoblige the Venetians, who were however leſs to be 
feared than the German army. 

This firſt 'miſtake in the Court occafioned Marſhal 
Catinat to commit others. A perſon rarely ſucceeds, 


who follows a plan not his own. Beſides, tis well known 


how difficult a matter it is, in a country cut through 
with rivers and ſtreams of water, to prevent a ſkilful 
enemy from paſſing them. Wes Eugene to a great 
depth of deſign added a promptitude of execution. 
The nature of the ground likewiſe on the banks 
of the Adige, occaſioned the enemy's army to be drawn 
up more compact, while that of the F. rench was more 
extended. Catinat was for marching to meet the ene- 
my; but the Lieutenants- General raiſed difficulties, and 
formed cabals againſt him. He had the weakneſs not to 
make himſelf be obeyed, The mildneſs of his diſpoſition 
led him to commit this great error. 
Eugene began by forcing the poſt of Carpi, 
July v. n near the White Canal, which was defended by 
o St. Fremont, who, by neglecting the General's 
orders in ſome reſpects, occalioned his own defeat, At- 
ter this ſucceſs, the German army had the command of 


all the country between the a dige and the Adda, and 


penetrated into the Breſſan, while Catinat retreated be- 


hind the Oglio. Several good Officers approved of this 


retreat, Which, in their opinion, was à very pruden 
one; to which we may further add, that the failure of 
the proviſions and ammunition promiſed by the Mini- 
{ry, rendered it abſolutely neceſſary. The Courtiers, 
and eſpecially thoſe who had hopes of ſucceeding Cati- 
nat in the command, repreſented. his behaviour as a 


ſcandal to the French name. Marſhal Villeroi perſuad- 


ed them that he could retrieve the honour of the nation. 
The confidence with which he ſpoke, and the affection 
the King had for him, procured him the, command in 
Italy; Ad Marſhal Catinat, notwithſtanding his former 
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_ victories of Staffarde and Marſailles, was obliged to ſerve 
under m 5 1 . 
The Marſhal Duke de Villeroi was ſon to the King's 
Governor, had been brought up with his royal maſter, 
and always enjoyed a principal ſhare of his favour : he 
had been wich him in all his campaigns, and made one 
in all his parties of pleaſure: he was of an agreeable and 
_ engaging figure, extremely brave, a very worthy man, 
a good friend, ſincere in his connections, and magnifi- 
cent in all his actions“. But his enemies ſaid he was 
more taken up, after he came to be General, with the 
honour and pleaſure of commanding, than with the 
ſchemes of a great Captain; and reproached him with 
being ſo much wedded to his own opinion, as never to 
liſten to the advice of others. . "i 
He now repaired to Italy, to give his orders to Cati- 
nat, and diſguſt the Duke of Savoy. His behaviour 
ſhewed that he thought a favourite of Louis XIV, at the 
head of ſo powerful an army, was infinitely ſuperior to 
a Prince. He never called the Duke by any other 
name than Monſieur de Savoy, and treated him like a com- 
mon General in the pay of France, and not like a ſove- 
reign, and maſter of the barriers which Nature has 
placed be:ween France and Italy. In a word, the 
triendſhip of this Prince was not regarded ſo much as 
was neceſſary. The Court thought that fear was the ſureſt 
knot to bind him; and that a French army ſurround- 


— 
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| AS a a f x 

The Author, who in his younger days had frequently the honour 
of ſeeing this Nobleman, thinks himſelf autheriſed to declare, that 
the above is his real character. La Beaumelle, who abuſes both Mar- 
mal Villeroi and Marſhal Villars, and many others, in his notes gn 
the Age of Louis XIV. ſpeaks thus of the late Marſhal Duke of Vil- 

leroi, page 102, vol. III. of the Memoirs of Madame de Maintenon ; 
Villeroi the vain-glorious, who uſed to amuſe the women with ſo 
* eaſy an air, and would aſk his ſervants with fo much arrogance, 
4 Js there any money put into my pockets?” How can any perſon 
put into the mouth, I will not ſay of a great Nobleman, but even of 
any well-bred man, words which were be ore ſaid to have been ſpoken 
by a Financier? How.can he pretend to talk of ſo many great men of 
the paſt age, as if he had ſeen them all ? Or, how can any one have 
the aſſurance to commit to writing ſuch falſe, ſcutrilous, and abſurd 

reports? Voltaire. | a 
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ing about ſix or ſeven thouſand Piedmonteſe, was a ſuf- 
ficient pledge for his fidelity. Marſhal Villeroi behaved 
to him as his equal in common intercourſe, and his 
ſuperior in the command. 

The Duke of Savoy had the empty title of Genera- 
liſimo, but Marſhal Villeroi was ſo in fact. He im- 
mediately gave orders for attacking Prince Eugene in 
the poſt of Chiari, near the Oglio. The General Of- 
ficers were of opinion, that it was againſt all the rules 
of war to 22 25 this poſt, for theſe eſſential reaſons; 
that it was of no conſequence; that the intrenchments 
were inaccefſible; that nothing could be gained by 
fercing them; and that, if they failed, the reputation 
of the whole campaign would be loſt. Villeroi, how- 
ever, told the Duke of Savoy that he muſt march, and 
ſent an Aid-de-camp to order Marſhal Catinat, in his 
name, to begin the attack. Catinat made the meſſen- 


ger repeat the order to him three different times; then 


turning towards the Officers who were under his com- 
mand, Come on then, Gentlemen,” ſaid he, we 
* muſt obey.” They marched directly up to 
_ the intrenchments, and the Duke of Savoy, at 
| the head of his troops, fought like a perſon 
who had no ſubject of complaint againſt France. Ca- 
tinat ſought death every-where. He was wounded ; 
nevertheleſs, on ſeeing the King's troops repulſed, 
and Marſhal Villeroi iſſuing no order, he made a retreat 
after which he quitted the army, and returned to Ver- 
ſailles, to give an account of his conduct to the King, 
without complaining of any one. 

Prince Eugene always. maintained his ſuperiority 
over Marſhal Villeroi. At length, in the heart of 
the winter, 1702, one day that the Marſhal was ſleeping 
in full ſecurity in Cremona, a pretty ſtrong town, and 


| a 
Feb. z, provided with a very numerous garriſon, he 


on tound himſelf awakened with the noiſe of a diſ- 
© Charge of ſmall-arms. He roſe in haſte, mounted 
his horſe, and the firſt thing he met with was a. ſquadron 
of the enemy. The Marſhal . was immediately made 
priſoner, and led out of the town, without Knowing 
* N a 
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any Pet that had aſſed 8 ny N to conceive 

the caule of ſo extraordinary an event. Prince Eugene 

was already in the town of Cremona. A Prieſt, named 

Bazzoli, Provoſt of St. Mary la Nova, had introduced the 

German troops through a common ſewer. Four hun- 

dred men having been conveyed through this paſs into 

the Prieſt's houſe, immediately ſlew the guards at the 
two gates, which were flung open, and Prince Eugene 
entered the city with four thouſand men. All this was 
done before the Governor, who was a Spaniard, had the 
leaſt ſuſpicion, or Marſhal Villeroi was awake. The 
whole affair was conducted with the greateſt ſecrecy, or- 
der, and diligence. The Spaniſh Governor, on the firſt 
alarm, appeared in the ſtreet with a few ſoldfers, but 
was preſently ſhot dead with a muſket: all the General 

Officers were either killed or made priſoners, excepting 

Lieutenant General Count de Revel, and the Marquis 

du Praſlin. Chance, however, confounded the prudent 

meaſures of Prince Eugene. 

It happened that the Chevalier d'Entragues was that 
day to review the regiment of marines, of which he was 
Colonel; and the ſoldiers were aſſembled by four o'clock 

in the morning at one of the extremities of the city, ex- 

actly at the time that Prince Eugene had entered at the 

other, D'Entragues began to run through the ſtreets 
with his ſoldiers. He makes head againſt thoſe of the 
enemy that came in. his way, and by this means gives the 

_ reſt of the garrifon time to repair thither. The ſtreets 
and ſquares were now filled with officers and ſoldiers, con- 

fuſedly mingled together; ſome badly armed, and others 

half naked, without any commander, without order. 

They fight i in confuſion, and entrench themſelves from 
ſtreet to \ ſtreet, and from ſquare to ſquare. ' Two Iriſh 
regiments, which formed part of the garriſon, checkedthe 
eflorts of the Imperialiſts. Never was greater art ſhewn | 

in the ſurprize of a town, nor more yalour in defending 
* 

i The garriſon conſiſted of about five thouſand men. 

Prince Eugene had as yet introduced only four thouſand, 

| A large detachment of his army was to have joined them 
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by the bridge over the Po: the meaſures were well 
concerted, but another ſtroke of chance rendered them 
all fruitleſs. This bridge, which was guarded only by an 
hundred French ſoldiers, was to have been ſeized upon 
by the German cuiraſſiers, who were ordered to go and 
Maker themſelves maſters of it, the inſtant Prince Eugene 
entered the town. For this purpoſe, as they came 1n by 
the ſouth gate, next to the common ſewer, they were to 
go out into the eountry of Cremona, at the north part of 
the city, through the Po-gate, and then immediately 
make the beſt of their way to the bridge. As they were 
going through the city, the guide who conducted them 
was killed by a muſket-ſhot from a window: the cuiraſ- 
fiers miſtake one ſtreet for another, and wander out of 
their way. During this ſmall interval of time, the Iriſh 
aſſemble at the Po-gate, attack and repulſe the cuiraſ- 
ſiers; and the Marquis du Praſlin, ſeizing this lucky 
moment, orders the bridge to be broken down : the 
ſuccours which the enemy expected cannot arrive, and 
the town is ſaved. 

Prince Eugene, after having fought the whole * ng 
and ſtill keeping poſſeſſion of the gate by which he en- 
tered, at length retired, carrying with him Marſhal Vil- 
lerol, and moſt of the General Officers, prifoners ; but 
diſappointed of taking Cremona, which his activity and 
prudence, together with the negligence of the Generals, 
had once made him maſter of; and which chance, and 
the valour of the French and Iriſh trogps, had ſnatched. 
from him again. 

Marſhal Villeroi, who was extremely unhappy on 
this occaſion, was condemned by the Courtiers at Ver- 
failles with all the ſeverity and acrimony that his .fhare 
of the royal favour, and the haughtineſs of his charac- 

ter, which appeared to be vanity, could inſpire. The 
King, who blamed without condemning him, provok- 
ed to find his choice fo highly cenſured, ſuffered theſe - 
words to eſcape him: They abuſe him becauſe he is 
my fivourite*,”” a term that he never before made uſe 
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1 
of in regard to any one. The Duke of Venddme was 


immediately appointed to go and take the command in 
Italy. 


The Duke of Pts, 55 3 to Henry IV. 5 


like him, intrepid, mild, beneficent, and humble; a 
ſtranger to hatred, envy, or revenge: he was haughty 
only a among Princes, but condeſcending to every one elſe. 
He was the only General under whom the common ſol- 
diers were not led to fight from a ſenſe of military duty, 
and that inſtinctive bravery, merely animal and mecha- 
nical, which obeys the orders of- their Officers : the 
fought for the Duke of Vendome; and would have laid 
down their lives to extricate him out of any difficulty 
into which his fiery genius ſometimes. hurried him. He 
was thought not to equal Prince Eugene in the cool- 
neſs and depth of his defigns, and the art of ſubſiſting 
his troops. He was too apt to neglect little matters, and 
ſuffered military diſcipline to languiſh in his army: he 
ſacrificed too much of his time to ſleep and the plea- 
ſures of the table, as well as his brother. Theſe indul- 
gences put him more than once in danger of being taken 
priſoner: but on a day of action, he made amends for all 
theſe faults, by a preſence of mind and diſcernment 
which ſeemed to be inſpired by danger. Theſe opportu- 
nities he was continually ſeeking, being not ſo well qua- 
lified for a defenſive war as Prince. Eugene, but fully 
equal to him in the offenſive part. 

The ſame diſorder and negligence that he introduced 
into the army, were viſible to a ſurpriſing degree in his 
houſhold, and even in his own perſon. . From his great 
averſion to ſhew, he contracted a cynical flovenlineſs al- 
moſt unparalleled ; and his diſintereſtedneſs, the moſt no- 
ble of all virtues, became in him a fault, by making him 
loſe more through neglect of œconomy, than he would 
have expended in acts of bounty. He has been often 
known to want even common neceſſaries. His brother, 
the Grand Prior, who commanded under him in Italy, 
had all his faults, which he carried to a ſtill greater EX= 
ceſs, and alſo made amends for by the ſame valour. It was 
ſurpriſing to tee: two Generals n never riſing — bed till 


four 
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four &fclock in the afternoon ; and two Princes, n 
ſons to Henry IV. neglecting their perſons in a manner 
that the meaneſt ſoldier would have been aſhamed of. 

What is {till more ſurpriſing is, that mixture of acti- 
vity and indolence with which Vendòme carried on ſo 
vigorous a war againſt Eugene; a war of artifice, ſur- 
prizes, marches, croſſing cf rivers, petty ſkirmiſhes 
often as fruitleſs as bloody, and murderous battles, in 
which both ſides claimed the victory; ſuch as that of 

Luzara, for which Te Deum was ſung both at 
Paris and Vienna. Vendome always came off 
conqueror, when he had not to contend with 
Prince Eugene in perſon ; but as ſoon as he appeared at 
the head of his troops, the French had no longer the 
advantage. 
In the midſt of theſe battles, and the ſieges of ſo 
many towns and cities, private intelligence was brought 
to Verſailles, that the Duke of Savoy, grandſon 
June: to a ſiſter of Louis XIII. father-in-law to the 
7 Puke of Burgundy and Philip V. was going 
to quit the Bourbon intereſt, and then actually in treaty 
with the Emperor. Every one was aſtoniſhed, that 
he ſhould at once leave two ſons-in-law, and give up 
what appeared to be his true intereſt. But the Emperor 
had promiſed him all that his ſons-in-law. had refuſed 
him; Montferrat Mantua, Alexandria, Valencia, and 
the countries between the Po and the Tanaro, with 
more money than he received from France. This mo- 
ney was to be furniſhed by England, for the Emperor 
had hardly ſufficient to pay his troops. England, the 
richeſt of all the allies, contributed more than wy of 
them towards the common caule, 

Whether the Duke of Savoy ſhewed any regard ta 
the laws of nature and nations, is a queſtion in morality 
Which has very little to do with the conduct of 
fovereigns*, The event, however, proved in the end, 
» The law of nations will juſtify any Prince in zenouncing an BY 
ance, when he finds himſelf ill uſed by his Ally, Oar author owns 
that the Duke of Savoy was treated with inſolence by the Generals of 


France; and that the advantage of his kingdom was better conſulted 
in his engegements with the Emperor. Tranſlater, | 


Aug. Is, 
1702. 


that 
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that ks was not at all wanting to the laws of policy, in 
the treaty he made; but he was deficient in another very 
eſſential point, in leaving his troops at the mercy of the 
French, while he was treating with the Emperor. The 
Duke of Vendòme ordered them to be diſarmed. 
They were indeed no more than five thouſand men, e * 
but this was no inconſiderable Mie to the Duke 7885 
of Savoy. 
No ſooner had the Houſe of Bourbon loft this ly, 
than ſhe heard that Portugal had likewiſe declared 
againſt her. Peter, King of Portugal, acknowledged 
the Archduke Charles for King of Spain. The Impe- 
rial Council, in the name of this Archduke, diſmember- 
ed in favour of Peter II. a Monarchy, in which he 
was not as yet maſter of a ſingle town; and, by one of 
thoſe treaties which. were never executed, ceded to him 
Vigo, Bayonne, Alcantara, Badajox, a part of Eſtra- 
. madura, all the countries lying to the weſt of the river 
la Plata in America; in a word, he ſhared what he had 
not, in order to acquire what he could in Spain. 
The King of Portugal, the Prince of Darmſtadt, 
Miniſter to the Archduke, and the Admiral of Caſtile, 
his creature, implored even the aſſiſtance of the King of 
Morocco. They not only entered into a treaty. with 
theſe barbarians for horſes and corn, but ſtipulated like- 
wiſe for a body of troops. The Emperor of Morocco, 
Muley Iſmael, the moſt warlike and politic tyrant at 
that time in the Mahometan nation, would 'not ſend his 
troops but on ſuch terms as were dangerous to Chriſten« 
dom, and ſhameful to the King of Portugal ; he de- 
manded a ſon of that King's as an hoſtage, together with 
a certain number of towns. The treaty: did not take 
place; and the Chriſtians tore one another to pieces 
with their own hands, without calling in the aid of 'bar- 
barians. The aſſiſtance of Africa would not have done 
the Houſe of Auſtria ſo much ſervice as England ang 
Holland did. | 
Churchill, Earl, and afterwards Duke, of Matlbo- 
rough. declared General of the Confederate Armies of 
England and ionen in che year 1702; pots: as fa- 
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tal to the French greatneſs, as any man that had appear- 


ed: for many ages. He was not one of thoſe Generals 
to whom a Miniſter delivers the plan of the campaign 
in writing, and who, after having followed the orders 
he has received from the Cabinet at the head of his 
army, returns home to ſolicit the honour of being 
employed again. He at that time governed the Queen 
of England, both by the occaſion ſhe had for his ſer- 


vices, and by the authority his wife had over her mind. 


He managed the Parliament by his powerful intereſt, 
and by that of the Treaſurer Godolphin, whoſe ſon 
married one of his daughters. Thus having the direc- 
tion of the Court, the Parliament, the War, and the 
Treaſury, more a King than ever William had been, as 
oreat a Politician, and a much greater General, he ex- 
.ceeded the moſt ſanguine hopes of the Allies. He poſ- 
ſeſſed in a ſuperior degree to any General of his time, 
that tranquil courage in the midſt of tumult, and ſere- 
nity of ſoul in danger, which the Engliſh call a cool 
head. It is perhaps to this qualification, the principal 
gift of Nature for a Commander, that the Engliſh were 
formerly indebted for their victories over the French 
in the fields of Poitiers, Creſſy, and Agincourt. 
Marlborough, who was indefatigable as a warrior, 
during the campaign, was no leſs active a negociator in 
the winter. He went to the Hague, and viſited all the 


Courts of Germany. He perſuaded the Dutch to drain 


themſelves to humble France. He rouſed the reſentment 
of the Ele&or-Palatine. He flattered the pride of the 
Elector of Brandenburg, who wanted to be King, 


by holding the napkin to him at table, by which 


he drew from him a ſupply of between ſeven and eight 
thouſand men. Prince Eugene, on his fide, had no 
ſooner finiſhed one campaign, than he went to Vien- 
na to make preparations for another. An army 1s cer- 


, tainly better ſupplied, where the General is likewiſe the 
Miniſter, FA | 


Theſe two great men, who had ſometimes the com- 
mand jointly, ſometimes ſeparately, acted always in 
concert with each other. They had frequent confer- 
ences at the Hague with the Grand Penſionary Hein- 

| ſius, 
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nus, nk the Secretary Fagel, who governed the Unit- 
ed Provinces with equal abilities, and better ſucceſs, 
than the Barneveldts and De Wits. They, in conjunc- 
tion, continvally ſet the ſprings of one-half of Europe 
in play againſt the Houſe of Bourbon; and the French 
Miniſtry was at that time too weak to oppoſe thoſe com- 
bined forces long. The plan of their operations for 
the campaign was always kept an inviolable ſecret be- 
tween them. They ſettled their deſigns amongſt them · 
ſelves, and did not intruſt them even to thoſe who were 
to ſecond them, before the very inſtant of execution. 
Chamillard, on the contrary, being neither a politician, 
a warrior, nor even a good financier, and who yet acted 
as Prime-Miniſter, unable to form any plans of his own, 
was therefore obliged to apply to inferior people for their 
aſſiſtance. His ſecret was often divulged, even before 
he himſelf knew exactly what was to be done. Of this 
the Marquis de Feuquieres accuſes him, with great juſ- 
tice; and Madame de Maintenon acknowledges in 
her letters, that ſhe had made choice of a man WhO was 
not fit for the Miniſtry. This was one of the. Principal 
cauſes of the misfortunes which befel France. 
Marlborough, as ſoon, as he came to the command of 
the allied army in Flanders, ſhewed that he had learnt 
the art, of war from the great Turenne, under whom he 
had formerly made his firſt campaigns as. a volunteer. 
He was then known in the army only by the name of the 
handſome Engliſhman; but Turenne ſoon perceived 
that this handſome Engliſhman would one day be a 
great man. He began his command by, raifing ſeveral 
lubaltern Officers in whom he diſcovered merit, and 
who were till then unknown, without confining himſelf 
to the order of military rank, which we in France call 
the Order of the Roll“. He was ſenſible, that when 
preferment is only the conſequence of ſeniority, all 
emulation muſt periſn; and that an Officer is not al- 
ways the better, for being the older. He preſently 
tormed men. He 80 ground upon the French, with- 


„ "A lik of he Army, in which the dates of Gemmilincs are note l. 
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out hazarding a battle. Ginkel, Earl of Athlone, the 
Dutch General, diſputed” the command with him the 
firſt month, and, before fix weeks were at an end, was 
obliged to yield to him in every reſpect. The King of 
France ſent his grandſon the Duke of Burgundy againſt 
him, a wiſe and upright Prince, born to make a peo- 
ple happy. The Marſhal de Boufflers, a man of inde- 
fatigable courage, commanded the army under the young 
Prince. But the Duke of Burgundy, after having ſeen 
ſeveral places taken before his face, and being obliged 
to retreat by the ſkilful marches of the Engliſh, returned 
to Verſailles before the campaign was half over, leaving 
Boufflers to be a witneſs to Marlborough's ſucceſſes, 
who took Venlo, Ruremonde, and Liege, and continu- 
ed advancing, without loſing the ſuperiority a moment. 
When Marlborough returned to London, at the cloſe 
of this campaign, he received all the honours that could 
be beſtowed either in a Monarchy or a Republic. He 
was created Duke by the Queen; and, what was ſtill 
more flattering, received the thanks of the two Houſes 
of Parliament, who ſent deputies to compliment him at 
his own houſe. as ar : 
However, there now aroſe a perſon who ſeemed likely 
to reſtore the fortunes of France. This was the Mar- 
mal Duke de Villars, then Lieutenant-general, and 
whom we have ſince ſeen, at the age of eighty-two, 
commander in chief of the armies of France, Spain, and 
Sardinia: a ſoldier full of bravery and confidence, who 
had himſelf been the architect of his own fortune, by 
his forwardneſs in tranſcending the mere line of his duty. 
He ſometimes offended Louis XIV. and, what was ſtill 
more hazardous, his Miniſter Louvois, by ſpeaking to 
them with the ſame boldneſs with which he ſerved. He 
was accuſed of not having a modeſty becoming his cou- 
rage. But at length it was ſeen that he had a genius 
formed for war, and to command Frenchmen. He had 
been greatly advanced within a few years, after having 
ber Res hong nme tnnodced,! oo EPI 
Never was there a man whoſe preferment created more 
jealouſy, and with leſs reaſon. He was Marſhal of 
"FA 2 | France, 
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France, Duke and Peer, and Governor of Provence: 
but then he had ſaved the ſtate; and others who had 
ruined it, or had no other claim but that of being cour- 
tiers, had met with as great rewards. He was even up- 
braided with the * riches, though moderate, acquired 
by contributions in the enemy's country; a juſt reward 
for his valour and conduct; while thoſe who had amaſſed 
fortunes of ren times the value, by the moſt ſcandalous 
methods, continued to poſſeſs them with the approbation 
of the Public. He aid not begin to enjoy his fame till 
he was near eighty. It was neceſſary that he ſhould 
have outlived the whole Court to have enjoyed it un- 
| diſturbed. f SEWISE C1 eee "EIS „einne 


It may not be amiſs to acquaint the world with the 


reaſon of this injuſtice in mankind: it was owing to 
the want of addreſs in Marſhal Villars. He had not 
enough to make himſelf friends, though he poſſeſſed 
both integrity and underſtanding; nor to make himſelf 
eſteemed, though he only ſpoke of himſelf as he deſerved 
that others ſhould ſay of him. N 
One day, when he was taking leave of the King to go 
and command the army, he ſaid to him before the Whole 
Court, “ Sire, IJ am going to fight your Majeſty's ene- 
% mies, and leave you in the midft of mine.“ He ſaid 
to the Courtiers of the Duke of Orleans, Regent of the 
Kingdom, who were all grown rich by that ſubyerſion 
of the State called Syſtem, For my part, I never got 
any thing but by the enemies of my country.“ Theſe 
expreſſions, in which there appeared the ſame courage 


as in his actions, were too humbling to thoſe who were 


already ſufficiently mortified at his good fortune. 


At the beginning of the war he was one of the Lieu- 


tenant-generals who had the command of the detach- 
ments in Alſace. The Prince of Baden, at the head of 

the Imperial army, came to take Landay, defended; by 
Melac for four months. The Prince made ſome pro- 
greſs. He had the advantages of numbers, of the ground, 
and the commencement of a ſucceſsful campaign. His 
army was at that time in the Mountains of Briſgaw, 
which border upon the Black Foreſt ; and this immenſe 
RE 3 ; + 
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Foreſt ſeparated the Elector of Bavaria's army from the 
French. Catinat, who commanded in Straſburg, had 
too much circumſpection to think of attacking the 
Prince of Baden at fuch a diſadvantage as in caſe of a 
repulſe the French army muſt infallibly be loſt, and Al- 
ſace laid open. Villars, who had reſolved to be Mar- 
 Thal of France, or die in the attempt, hazarded what 
Catinat did not dare to undertake. He wrote to Court 
for permiſſion; and then marched tewards the Impe- 
rialiſts at Friedlingen with an inferior force, and fought 
the battle of that name. VV 
Ihe horſe engaged in the plain: the French infantry 
climbed up to the top of the hill, and attacked the Ger- 
O 14, man foot entrenched in the woods. I have 
1702. more than once heard Marſhal Villars himſclf 
ay, that after the battle was won, and he 
was marching at the head of his infantry, a voice was 
heard crying out, We are cut off !” upon which the 
whole body immediately took flight. He ran up to 
them, crying out, What is the matter, friends? We 
* have gained the victory. Long live the King !?? The 
ſoldiers, all pale and trembling, repeated, Long live 
„the King!“ but began again to fly, as before. He 
declared that he never met with more difficulty than in 
_ rallying the conquerors, and that if only two of the 
enemy's regiments had ſhewed themſelves at that in- 
ſtant of general panic, the French would have been 
beaten : fo frequently does the fate of battles depend 
e 
The Prince of Baden, though he loſt three thouſand 
men, with all his cannon, was driven out of the field of 
battle, and purſued for two leagues through woods 
and defiles, while, as a proof of his defeat, the fort 
of Friedlingen capitulated : nevertheleſs, he wrote to 
the Court of Vienna that he had gained the victory, 
and ordered Te Deum to be ſung, which was more 
ſametul to him than even the loſs 4 the battle. 
Ihe French, recovered from their panic, proclaimed 
Villars Marſhal of France on the field of battle; and 


the 
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the King, a fortnight afterwards, confirmed the title 
which the ſoldiers had conferred on him. 


Marſhal Villars having afterwards joined the Elec- | 
tor of Bavaria with his victorious army, found him like- g 


wiſe a conqueror, gaining ground of the enemy, 
and in poſſeſſion of the Imperial City of Ra- 
tiſbon, where the Diet - of the Empire had 
lately vowed his deſtruction. 

Villars was better qualified to ſerve his Hs in 
following his own genius, than in concert with à Prince. 
He carried, or rather dragged, the Elector acroſs the 
Danube ; but no ſooner had they paſſed the river, than 
the Eleclor began to repert of what he had done, per- 
ceiving, that upon the leaſt check he ſhould be obliged - 


S7 


April, 
1703. 


to leave his dominions at the enemy's mercy. The 
Count of Styrum, at the head of near twenty thouſand 
men, was in march to join the grand army under the 


Prince of Baden, near Donawert. The Marſhal told 


the Elector that this muſt be prevented, by marching 
directly and attacking Styrum. The Elector, willing to 


temporize, replied, that he muſt confer with his Mini- 


ſters and Generals. Am not I your Miniſter and Ge- 


** neral ?“ anſwered Villars : * Do you want any other 
e council but me, when you are to give battle?“ The 


Prince, full of the danger which 'threatened his domi- 


nions, ſtill kept back, and even grew angry with the 
General. Well then, ſaid Villars, if your Electoral 
55 Highneſs will not embrace this opportunity with 

your Bavarians, I will begin the battle with the 
“ French;” and immediately gave orders for the at- 
tack. The Prince was incenſed * and looked upon 
Villars as a madman, but was obliged to fight againſt 


his will. This was in che ie Hochlti, | near r Do- : 


nawert. 


* 


All this may be. nd in the memoirs of the Marſhal de © Villars: 
in manuſcript,, where I myſelf have ſeen every circumſtance, The 
firſt volume of theſe memoirs in print are really his; the two others 
are by another hand, and ſomewhat different. Voltaire. A 
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gabe WR After the firſt charge, there appeared another 
1703, inſtance of the effect of chance in battles, The 
enemy's army and that of the French were both 
ſeized at the ſame time with a panic, and fled; and 
Marſhal Villars ſaw himſelf left alone for ſome minutes 
on the field of battle : however, he rallied his troops, 
led them back to the charge, and gained the victory. 
Three thouſand of the Imperialiſts were left dead on the 
field, and four thouſand taken priſoners, with their can- 
non and baggage. - The Elector made himſelf maſter of 
Augſburg. The road to Vienna was. open, and it was 
even debated in the Emperor's. Council, whether he 
_ uit his capital. | 

1 was excuſable for his apprehenſions ; . 

1 was beaten every where. The Duke of Burgundy, 
with the Marſhals Tallard and Vauban under him, had 
juſt taken Old Briſac; and Tallard had not only taken 
Landau, but had alſo defeated the Prince of Heſſe, af - 
terwards King of Sweden, near Spires, as he was at- 
tempting to relieve the town. If we believe the Mar- 
quis de Feuquieres, (a moſt excellent Officer and com- 
plete judge in the military art, though rather too ſevere 
in his judgments) Marſhal Tallard won the battle by 
' fault and a miſtake. However, he wrote thus to the 
King from the field of battle: © Sire, your Majeſty's 
e army has taken more ſtandards and colours, than it 
e has loſt of private men.“ 
In this action there was more execution done by the 
bayonet, than in any other during the war. The French 
have a ſingular advantage in the uſe of this, weapon, on 
account of their, natural impetuoſity; but it is now be- 
come more menacing than fatal: the quick and cloſe 
firing has,prevailed in its ſtead. The Engliſh and Ger- 
mans were accuſtomed to fire in diviſions with greater 
order and readineſs than the French. The Pruſſians 
were the firſt who loaded with iron rammers. The ſe- 
cond King of Pruſſia taught his troops ſuch an exerciſe, 
that they could fire ſix times in a minute with great 
eaſe. Three ranks diſcharging their fire at once, and 
then advancing briſkly up, decide che fate of battles at 


Preſent. 


- 
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preſent. The field- pieces likewiſe produce a no leſs for- 
midable effect. The battalions who are ſtaggered with 
the fire, do not wait to be attacked with the bayonet, and 
are completely routed by the cavalry; ſo that the bayonet 
frightens more than it ſlays, and the ſword is become 
abſolutely uſeleſs to the infantry. Strength of body, 


{kill, and courage, are no longer of any ſervice to a 
combatant. The bartalions are become great machines, 
and thoſe which are beſt formed naturally bear down all 
that ſtand in their way. This was the very thing which 
gave Prince Eugene the victory over the. Turks, in 

thoſe famous battles of Temeſwar and Belgrade, while 
the latter would in all probability have had the advantage 
from their ſuperiority of numbers, had theſe battles been 
what we call cloſe fights *®. Thus the art of deſtroying 


each other is not only entirely different from what it was 
before the invention of gun-powder, but even what it 


was 4 century ago, 


As the French arms maintained their reputation with 


ſuch ſucceſs at firſt in Germany, it was preſumed that 
Marſhal Yillars would carry it {till farther; by an impe- 


tuoſity which would diſconcert the German phlegm ; but 


the ſame character which made him a formidable chief, 
rendered it impoſſible for him to act in concert with the 


Elector of Bavaria. The King would not ſuffer his GS 
nerals to ſhew haughtineſs to any but his enemies; and 
the Elector of Bavaria, unhappily for himſelf, wrote for 


another Maftſhal of France. 


Villars himſelf, quite tired with the intrigues of a fac- 


tious and intereſted Court, of the irreſolution of the 


Elector, and ſtill more with the letters of the Miniſter 


of State, Chamillard, full of prejudices againſt him, a- 


riſing from his ignorance, requeſted leave from the any | 


to retire, This was the only recompenee he require 
for all his ſkilful opetat ions in war, and @ battle won. 


But Chamillard, for the misfortune of France, ſent 
him into the midſt of the Cevennes, to make peace with 
the fanatical peaſants; and ſo deprived the armies of 

* The French word is melee. It means cloſe fight, where men 


are perſonally engaged ſword in hand. Tranſlator. Fa ; 
n e France 
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France of the only General, except the Duke of Ven- 
dome, who was then capable of inſpiring them with an 
invincible courage. We ſhall ſpeak of theſe fanatics in 
the Chapter of Religion. Louis XIV. had at this time 
enemies that were more formidable, ſucceſsful, and ir- 
reconcileable, than the inhabitants of the Ceventes. 


. 
Loſs of the Battle of Hochſtet, or Blenheim, and its. 


conſequences, 


"HE. Duke of Marlborough was returned to the Lor 
Countries, in the beginning of 1703, with the 
ſame conduct and the ſame ſucceſs. He had taken 
Bonn, the reſidence of the Elector of Cologne. From 
thence he marched and retook Hui and Limburg, and 
made himſelf maſter of all the Lower Rhine. Marſhal | 
Villeroi, now returned from his confinement, command- 
ed in Flanders, where he had no better ſucceſs againſt 
Marlborough, than he had had againſt Prince Eugene. 
Marſhal Boufflers, with a detachment of his army, had 
indeed gained a {mall advantage in the fight of Eckeren, 
over the Dutch General Opdam ; but a ſucceſs which | 
has no conſequences, is of no account at all. 
The Houſe of Auſtria, notwithſtanding, ſeemed to be 
undone, if the Engliſh General did not march to the 
aſſiſtance of the Emperor. The Elector of Bavaria was 
maſter of Paſſau. Thirty thouſand French, under the 
command of Marſhal Marſin, who had ſucceeded Villars, 
over-ran the countries on the other ſide the Danube. 
There were ſeveral flying parties in Auſtria, Vienna 
itſelf was threatened on one ſide by the French and 
Bavarians, and on the other by Prince Ragotſki, at the 
head of the Hungarians, fighting for their liberty, and 
ſupplied with money from the French and the Turks, 
In this ſituation of affairs, Prince Eugene haſtened from 
Italy to INKS the. . of the armies in. Seren 
| an 
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and had an interview with the Duke of Marlborough, 
at Heilbron. The Engliſh General, whoſe hands were 
ai full liberty, being left to act as he pleaſed by his 
Queen and the Dutch, marched with ſuccours into the 
cart of the Empire. Taking with him, for the preſent, 
ten thouſand Engliſh foot, and twenty-three ſquadrons 
of horſe, he makes forced marches, and arrives on the 
banks of the Danube, near Donawert, oppoſite to the 
Elector of Bavaria's lines, where about eight thouſand 
French and as many Bavarians lay entrenched, to guard 
the country they had conquered. .' After an engagement 
of two hours, Marlborough forces the lines, at the head 
of three battalions of Engliſn, and routs the Bavarians 
and French. It is ſaid that he killed ſix thouſand of the 
enemy, and loſt as many himſelf. A General 
concerns himſelf little about the number of ſlain, Joi: OY 
provided he ſucceeds in his | enterprize. He * | 
then took Donawert, paſſed the Danube, and laid Ba- 
varia under contribution. v1 $0.3 1805 Fe», 00 
Marthal Villeroi, who attempted to follow him in his 
firſt marches, loſt ſight of him on a ſudden, and knew 
not where he was, till he heard the news of his victory 
r 8 0; SOR LR 
Marſhal Tallard, who with a corps of thirty thouſand' 
men had marched by another route to oppoſe Marlbo- 
rough, came and joined the Elector. At the ſame time 
Prince Eugene arrives, and joins Marlborough. RE 
At length the two armies met, within a ſmall diſtance 
of the ſame Donawert, and nearly in the ſame plains, 
where Marſhal Villars had gained a victory, the year 
before. He was then in the Cevennes; and I know, 
that having received a letter from Tallard's army, 
written the night before the battle, acquainting him 
with the diſpoſition of the two armies, and the manner 
in which Marſhal Tallard intended to engage, he wrote 
to his brother-in-law, the Preſident de Maiſons, telling 
him, that if Marſhal Tallard gave the enemy battle in 
that poſition, he mult infallibly be beaten. This letter 
was ſhewn to Louis XIV. and afterwards became public, 


E 3 The 
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The French army, including the Bavarians, conſiſted 
of eighty-two battalions, and one hundred and fixty | 
| ſquadrons, which made in all near ſixty thouſand men, 
the corps being then not quite complete. The enemy 
had ſixty-four battalions, and one hundred and fifty- two 
ſquadrons, in all not above fifty- two thouſand men; for 
armies are always made more numerous than they really 
are. This battle, that proved ſo bloody and deciſive, 
deſerves a particular attention. 

The French Generals were accuſed of a number of 
errors; the chief was, the having brought themſelves 
under a neceſlity of accepting battle, inſtead of letting 
the cnemy's army waſte itſelf for want of forage, and 
giving time to Marſhal Villeroi, either to fall upon the 
Netherlands, then in a defenceleſs ſtate, or to penetrate 
farther. into Germany. But it ſhould be conſidered, in 
reply to this accuſation, that the French army, being 
ſomewhat ſtronger than that of the Allies, might hope to 
defeat it, and that the victory would have dethroned 
the Emperor. The Marquis de Feuquieres reckons up 
no. leſs than twelve capital faults committed by the 
Elector, Marſin, and Tallard, before and after the bar- 
tle. One of the moſt conſiderable was, the not having 
placed a large body of foot in their centre, and having 
ſeparated the two bodies of the army. I have often 
h — Marſhal pp fay, that this diſpoſition was un- 
ardonable, _ | 

Marſhal Tallard was at the head of the right wing, 
and the Elector, with Marſin, at the left. Tallard had 
all the impetuous and ſprightly courage of a Frenchman, 
an active and penetrating underſtanding, and a genius 
fruitful in expedients and reſources. It was he who had 
concluded the partition treaties. He had attained to 
glory and fortune by all the ways of a man of genius 
and courage. The battle of Spires had gained him great 
honour, notwithſtanding the animadverſions of Feu- 
quieres; for a victorious General never appears culpable 
in the eyes of the Public, while he who is beaten is 
always in the wrong, however. juſt or prudent his conduct 
may have been. e 

But 
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But Marſhal Tallard laboured under a malady of very 
dangerous conſequence to a General; his ſight was ſo 
weak, that he could not diſtinguiſh objects at the diſtance 
of twenty paces from him. Thoſe who were well ac- 
quainted with him have told me, moreover, that his im- 
petuous courage, quite the reverſe of the Duke of 
Marlborough's, growing ſtill warmer in the heat of the 
action, deprived him ſometimes of the neceſſary preſence 
of mind. This defe& was owing to a dry and inflam- 
matory ſtate of the blood. Ir is known that the quali- 
ties of the mind are intirely influenced by the conſtitu- 
tion Br the Day Eultent 5 . 

This was the firſt time that Marſhal Marſin had ever 
commanded in chief. With a great ſhare of wit and a 
good underſtanding, he is ſaid to have had rather the ex- 
perience of a good Officer, than of a Genera. 

As to the Elector of Bavaria, he was looked upon leſs 
as a great General, than as a valiant and amiable Prince, 


/ 


the darling of his ſubjefts, and one who had more mag- 
nanimity than e „ Bo | 
At length the battle began, between twelve and one 
o'clock in the afternoon. Marlborough with his Engliſh, 
having paſſed a ſmall rivulet, began the attack upon 
Tallard's cavalry, That General, a little before, bad 
rode towards the left wing to obſerve its diſpoſition. It 
was no ſmall diſad vantage to Tallard's corps at the onſet, 
to be obliged to fight without its General at its head. 
The corps commanded by the Elector and Marſin, had 
not yet bren attacked by Prince Eugene. Marlborough 
was engaged with the French right wing near an hour, 
before Eugene could come up to the Elector at the left. 
| As ſoon as Marſhal Tallard heard that Marlborough 
had attacked his wing, he immediately poſted thither, 
where he found a furious action begun. The French 
cavalry rallied three times, and was as often repulſed. 
He then weat to the village of Blenheim, where he had 


* M. Voltaire has here rendered mar a machine, by one ſtroke of 
his pen. The Marquis d' Argens has written a treatiſe on this hint. 
| Such redoubted authorities muſt certainly exhauſt our ſouls out of our 

bodies, like an air- pump. Tran/lator. Cn rd 
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poſted 8 battalions, and twelve ſquadrons. 
This was a little detached army, that kept a continual 
fire on Marlborough's troops. After giving his orders 
in this village, he haſtens back to the place where the 
Duke with a body of horſe, and battalions of foot be- 
\ tween the ſquadrons, was, driving the French cavalry 
before him. 
Mr. de Feuquieres i 18 certainly miſtaken i in faying that 
Marſhal Tallard was not there at this time, but was 
taken priſoner as he was returning from Marſin's wing to 
his own. All accounts agree, and it was but too true 
for him, that he was actually preſent. He received a 
hurt in the action, and his ſon was. mortally wounded by 
his fide, His cavalry was routed before his face. The 
victorious Marlborough forced his way between the two 
bodies of the French army, on one fide ; while, on the 
other, his General Officers got between the village of 
Blenheim and Tallard's diviſion, which was alſo a 
from the little army in that village. | 
In this unhappy ſituation, Marſhal Tallard flew to 
rally ſome of the broken ſquadrons ; but the badneſs of 
his fight made him miſtake a ſquadron of the enemy 
for one of his own, and. he was taken priſoner by the 
Heſſian troops that were in the Engliſh pay. At the 
very inſtant that the General was taken, Prince Eugene, 
after having been three times repulſed, at length gained 
the advantage. The rout now became total in Tallard's 
diviſion ; every one fled with the utmoſt precipitation 
and ſo great was the terror -and confuſion throughout 
that whole wing. that officers and ſoldiers ran headlong 
into the Danube, without Rowing whither they were 
oing. 
: There was no General. Officer to give orders for a 
retreat; no one thought of ſaving thoſe twenty- ſeven 
battalions and twelve ſquadrons of the beſt troops of 
| France, that were ſo unfortunately ſhut up in Blenheim, 
or of bringing them into action. At laſt Marſhal 


Marſin ordered a retreat. The Count du Bourg, after- 
wards Marſhal of France, ſaved a ſmall part of the in- 
up? by defiling W the UNE! of Hochſter ; 
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but neither he, Marſin, nor any one elſe, thought of this 
little army, which till remained in Blenheim, waiting 
for orders which they never received. It conliſted of 
eleven thouſand effective men, from the oldeſt corps. 
There are many examples of leſs armies that have beaten 
others of fifty thouſand men, or ar leaſt made a glorious 
retreat; but the nature of the poſt determines every 
thing. It was impoſſible for them to get out of the 
narrow ſtreets of a village, and range themſelves in order 
of battle, in the face of a victorious army, that would 
have overwhelmed them at once with a ſuperior front, 
with its artillery,” and even with the very cannon of the 
| beaten: army, which were then in the en of the 
E icky” oh pe; bog 

The l who commanded 3 the Mar- 
quis of Clairambault, ſon to the Marſhal of that name, was 
haſtening to receive Gders from Marſhal Tallard, when 
he was told that he was taken priſoner; and ſceing no- 
thing but fugitives, he fled irh them, and was drowned 

in the Danube. not 
HhHrigadier Sivieres, who. was poſted in lab village, 
ventured upon a bold ſtroke. He called aloud to the 
Officers or the regiments of Artois and Provence to fol- 
low him: ſeveral officers even of other regiments obeyed 
the ſummons, and ruſhing our, of the village, like thoſe 
who make a fally from a town that is belieged, fell upon 
the enemy; ; but after this fally they were to retteat back 
again. Gne of theſe Officers, named Des- Nonvilles, re- 
turned ſome few moments afterwards on horſeback, with 
the Earl of Orkney +. As ſoon as he entered the village, 
the reſt of the Officers flocked, round him, enquiring if it 
was an Engliſh, priſoner he had brought in? © No, 
« Gentlemen, replied he, 1 am-a priſoner myſelf, and 
am come to tell you, that you have no meaſure left 
* but to ſurrender yourſelves priſoners. of war. Here 
A the Earl of Orkney, who is come to offer you 
* terms.“ 

At hearing this, all theſe old bands ſhuddered: with 
horror | oi ern of Nayarre tore its colours, and 
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buried them, But at length they were obliged to yield 
to neceſſity ; and this whole army laid down its arms, 
without having ſtruck a blow. Lord Orkney has told 
me that it was impoſſible for them to do otherwiſe, in 
their confined ſituation. Europe was ſtruck with 
aſtoniſhment, that the beſt troops in France ſhould have 
ſuffered in a body ſuch a diſgrace. Their misfortune 
Was at firſt imputed to cowardice ; but a few years after- 
wards fourteen thouſand Swedes, who ſurrendered at diſ- 
cretion to the Muſcovites in the open field, fully juſtified | 
the French. 
Such was this famous battle, which in France 
Avg. ph was known by the name of Hochſtet, in Germany 
of Pleintheim, and in England of Blenheim. 
The victors had near five thouſand killed, and eight 
thouſand wounded ; the greateſt part of which loſs fell 
on the ſide of Prince Eugene. The French army was 
almoſt intirely cut to picces. Of ſixty thouſand men, 
who had been ſo long victorious, not above twenty 
thouſand could be collected together after the battle. 
This fatal day was diſtinguiſhed by the loſs of twelve 
thouſand men killed, fourteen thouſand made priſoners, 
all the cannon, a prodigious number of ſtandards, co- 
Jours, tents, and equipages, with the General of the 
army, and twelve hundred Officers of note, in the hands 
of the conquerors. The fugitives diſperſed themſelves 
on all ſides; and near an hundred leagues of country 
were loſt in leſs than a month. The whole Electorate of 
Bavaria, now fallen under the yoke of the Emperor, ex- 
perienced all the ſeverity of Auſtrian reſentment, and all 
the cruclties of a rapacious ſoldiery, The Elector flying 
to Bruſſels, met on the way his brother the Elector of 
Cologne, who like him was driven out of his dominions, 
and they embraced each other ſhedding tears. The Court 
of Verſailles, accuſtomed to continual ſucceſſes, was 
ſtruck with aſtoniſhment and conſternation at this reverſe. 
The account of this defeat arrived in the midſt of the 
rejoicings made on account of the birth of a great- -grand- 
fon of Louis XIV. No ane would venture to acquaint 
the Kirg with the ſhocking news, At length Madame 
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de Maintenon took upon her to let him know that he 
was no longer invincible, . © SEP 
It has been affirmed, both orally and in writing, and 
the ſame has been. repeated in all the hiſtories, thar 
the Emperor ordered a monument of this defeat to 
be erected on the plains of Blenheim, with an inſcrip- 
tion reflecting on the French King; but no ſuch - 
monument ever exiſted *. The Engliſh alone erected 
one to the honour of the Duke of Marlborough. The 
Queen and the Parliament built an immenſe palace for 
him, on one of his principal eſtates, to which they gave 
the name of Blenheim, where this battle is repreſented 
both in paintings and in tapeſtry T. The thanks of the 
two Houſes of Parliamenr, and of the Cittes and Bo- 
roughs, and the general acclamations of the people, were 
the firſt· fruits he received from his victory. But the 
poem written by the ingentous Mr. Addiſon, a monu- 
ment more durable than the palace of Blenheim, is 
reckoned by this warlike and learned nation among the 
moſt honourable recompences of the Duke of Marl 
borough, The Emperor created him a Prince of the 
Empire, by beſtowing on him the Principality of Min- 
delheim, which was afterwards exchanged for another ; 
but he was never known by that title; the name of 
Marlborough being now the moſt noble by which he 
could be diſtinguiſſer. %, de OL 
By the diſperſion of the French army an open paſſage 
was left to the Allies, from the Danube to the Rhine. 
They paſſed the latter of theſe rivers, and entered Alſace. 
Prince Louis of Baden, a General famous for his en- 
campments and marches, inveſted Landau. Joſeph, 
| *. Reboulet aſſures us, that the Emperor Leopold actually cauſed 
ſuch a pyramid to be ereded; and it was firmly believed in France, 
till Marſhal Villars, in 170), ſent fifty maſons thither'to demoliſh it, 
who could find no ſuch thing. The Cantinuator of Rapin, who has 
only compiled from the Dutch Gazettes, takes this inſcription for 
granted, but imputes it to the Engliſh, It was merely an invention of 
ſome of the idle French Refugees. It was very common then, and 
continues ſo ſtill, to give the lye of the day, or flying rumours, for | 
matters of fact. Formerly, hiſtory was deficient in memoirs; it is 
now crammed with them. The truth is ſwallowed up in an ocean of 
amphlets. Voltaire. | N e 
Fr 
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King of the Romans, eldeſt ſon of the Emperor Leo- 
pold, came to be preſent at this ſiege. 
F omg was taken, and afterwards Traer- 
ach. I E 
Ihe loſs of an 4 8 leagues of country did not 
yet ſtraĩten the frontiers of France. Louis XIV. ſup- 
ported his grandſon in Spain, and his arms were victorious 
in Italy. It required great efforts to make head againſt 
the victorious Marlboroogh in Germany, which however, 
he did. The ſcattered remains of the army were gathered 
together, the garriſons were ordered to furniſh men, and 
the militia. were commanded to take the field. The 
Miniſtry borrowed money every where, At length an 
army 'was got together; and Marſhal Villars was recailed- 
from the centre of the Cevonnes, to take the command 
upon him. He game and joined the army at Triers, 
where he found himſclf in view of the Engliſh General, 
with, an inferior army. Both ſides were defirous af 
iving battle; but the Prince of Baden not coming up 
foom-enough t to join his troops to thoſe of the Engliſh, 
Villars had the honour of obliging Marlborough. 
- $+08. 4-00 decamp. This was doing a great deal, at 

” : that time. The Duke of Marlborough, who, 
had A; ſufficient reſpect for Marſhal Villars to wih to be 
eſteemed by him again, wrote him the following billet, 

While he was decamping: * Do me the juſtice, | Sir, to 
ee believe, that my retreat is entirely the Prince of 
„ Baden's fault, and that 1 eſteem 10 even more chan, 
« am angry with him.“ 

The French had {till ſome barriers in Germany. The 
enemy had not yet attempted any thing in Flanders, 
where Marſhal Villeroi, now at liberty, had the com- 
mand. In Spain, King Philip V. and the Archduke 
Charles were both in expectation . of the crown; the 
former, from the powerful aſſiſtance of his grandfather, 1 
and the good-will of the greater part of the Spaniards ; | 
the latter, from the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, and the i 
partiſans he had in Catalonia and Arragon. This Arch - 
duke, afterwards Emperor, and at that time ſecond ſon 
io the erp Leopold, went, towards the latter Ph 
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of 1703, without any retinue, to London, to implore 
the aſſiſtance of Queen Anne.” T 
At this criſis the Engliſh power appeared-i in all i its 
glory. This nation, which had ſo little intereſt with this 
quarrel, furniſhed the Auſtrian'Prince with two hundred 
tranſport-ſhips, thirty ſhips of war joined ta ten ſail of 
the Dutch, nine thouſand men, and a ſum of money, to 
go and conquer a kingdom. But notwithſtanding the 
ſuperiority which power and benefits confer; the Em- 
peror, in his letter to Queen Anne, which the Archduke 
preſented, did not give this Princeſs, his reren 
the title of Majeſty, but only that of Serenity“, agree- 
ably to the ſtile of the Court of Vienna, which cuſtom 
alone could juſtify, and which reaſon has ſince changed, 
when pride has been LO to ſtoop to n, IT 
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Toſſes in Spain. Loſs of the battles of Ranillies and T urin, 
and their conſequences. | 


NE of the firſt exploits performed by theſe Engliſh 
troops was the taking of Gibraltar, a place jultly 
det med impregnable. A long chain of ſteep rocks for- 
bad all approach to it by land; it had no harbour, but 
only a long bay, very wild and unſafe, where ſhips lay 
expoſed to ſtorms and the artillery of the fortreſs and 
mole: the inhabitants of the rown werealone ſufficient to 
defend it againſt a fleet of a thouſand ſhips, and an hun- 
dred thouſand men. Bur this very ſtrength was the cauſe 

of its being taken. There were only an hundred men 
in garriſon, but theſe were more than ſufficient, had 
they not neglected a duty which they looked upon as 
uſeleſs. The Prince of Heſſe had landed with eighteen ' 
hundred men on the iſthmus to the northward, behind | 


4 Rebodlet TW hid the Grind Chancery gave the gas of Dilec- 
tian to Kings, but this is the title g. ver o 6 Voltaire. * 5 
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the town; but the ſteepneſs cf the rock made an attack 
upon the place impracticable on that ſide. The fleet 
in vain fired upwards of fifteen thouſand diſcharges of 
cannon; but at length a body of ſailors, in one of their 
extravagant moods, happened to row in their boats cloſe 
under the mole, the cannon of which muſt infallibly 
have ſunk them; but not a gun was fired. They 

1 mount the mole, make themſelves maſters of it, 
7 and freſh troops flocking in on all ſides, this 
impregnable town was at length obliged to ſurrender, 
It is ſtill in poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, at the time I am 
now writing *. Spain, now again become a formidable 
power under the adminiſtration of the Princeſs of 
Parma, ſecond wife to Philip V. and lately victorious 
in Africa and Italy, beholds, with an impotent grief, 
Gibraltar in the hands of a northern nation, that had 
hardly a ſhip in the Mediterranean two centuries ago. 
Immediately after the taking of Gibraltar, the Engliſh 
fleet, now miſtreſs of the ſea, attacked the Comte de 


Toulouſe, Admiral of France, in view of the caſtle of 


1 Malaga. This battle, though not deciſive, 
0 Þ bs was the laſt epocha of the maritime power of 
| Louis XIV. His natural ſon the Count de Tou- 
louſe, Admiral of the kingdom, had fifty ſhips of the 
line, and twenty-four galleys, under his command. He 
made a glorious retreat, with very little loſs. But the 
K-ng having afterwards fent thirteen ſhips to attack Gib- 
raltar, while Marſhal de Tefle laid ſiege to it by land, 
March this double raſhneſs proved the ruin of both 
5 army and fleet. Some of the ſhips were de- 
ſtroyed by a ſtorm, others were boarded and 


| then by the Engliſh, after a moſt noble reſiſtance, and 


another part of them burnt on the coaſt of Spain, From. 
that day the French had no longer any large fleets, either 
on the Ocean, or in the Mediterranean. The marine 
returned nearly to the ſame ſects from whence Louis XIV. 


This was written in the year 1740. Voltaire, 
And we are yet in poſſeſſion of it, at the time I am now tranſlating, 
in September 1779. Trauſlator. 
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had raiſed it, as well as many other glorious things which 


rofe and ſet under his reign. 

The Engliſh, who had taken Gibraltar for themſelves, 
in leſs than ſix weeks conquered the Kingdom of Valentia 
and Catalonia for the Archduke Charles. They took 
Barcelona by an event of chance, which was owing to 
the raſhneſs of the beſiegers. 

The Engliſh were at chat time commanded by one of 
the moſt ſingular men that was ever produced by that 

country, ſo fruitful in noble, valiant, and irregular 
geniuſes. This was the Earl of Peterborough, a man 
who, in every reſpect, reſembled thoſe. heroes with whoſe 
exploits the imagination of the Spaniards has filled fo | 
many volumes. At fifteen years of age he left London, 
to go and make war againſt the Moors in Africa. At 
twenty, he commenced the revolution in England, and 
was the firſt who went over to Holland to the Prince of 
Orange; but, leſt the true reafon of his voyage ſhould 
be ſuſpected, he took ſhipping for America, and from 
_ thence went to the Hague in a Dutch veſſel, He loſt, 
and gave away all his fortune, and eftabliſhed it again 
more than once. He was now carrying on the war in 
Spain almoſt at his own expence, and maintained the 
Archduke and all his houſhold. It was this extraordinary 
man, who, with the Prince of Heſſe Darmſtadt *, was 
then laying ſiege to Barcelona, He propoſed to the 
Prince to make a ſudden attack on the entrenchments 
which covered Fort Montjoy and the town. Theſe en- 
trenchments were carried ſword in hand, and the Prince 
of Darmſtadt fell in the attack. A bomb falling upon 
a magazine of powder in the fort, blew it up. The 
fort was taken, and the ton capitulated. The Vicer 
came to one of the gates to confer with Lord Peter- 
borough; but the articles were not yet ſigned, when 
their ears were ſuddenly ſtruck with loud cries and 
ſnhrieks.“ You have betrayed us,” ſaid the Viceroy to 
Peterborough. We made a fair capitulation, and yet 


* Reboulet, in his biſtory, calls this Prince the head of the rebels, as 
ik he had been a 5 who had . 22 K bas Wallau. 
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your Engliſh have entered the city over the ramparts, ' 


and are killing, plundering, and violating. r 
< miſtaken, replied Lord Peterborough, it muſt certainly 
ee be che Prince of Darmſtadt's troops. There is no other 
*© way left to ſave your town, but to let me enter imme- 


e diately with my Engliſh. I will make every thing quiet, 
4 oy g 1 


* and return again to the gate to ſign the capitulation.“ 


He ſpoke this with ſuch an air of frankneſs and ſpirit, . 


that, added to the preſent danger, entirely perſuaded the 
Governor, who immediately ſuffered him to enter. 


He then flew through the ſtreets with his Officers, - 


where he found the Germans and Catalans plundering 
the houſes of the principal citizens; he drove them off, 
and made them quit their booty. He happened to 
meet with the Dutcheſs of Popoli in the hands of ſome 


ſoldiers, who were going to diſhonour her: he reſcues | 


her, and delivers her to her huſband. At length, having 
appeaſed the tumult, he returns to the gate according 
to his promiſe, and ſigns the capitulation “ . The 
Spaniards were confounded to find ſuch magnanimity 
in the Engliſn, whom the populace had always been 
taught to Jook upon as mercilefs barbarians, becauſe 
they were heretics. | 

To the loſs of Barcelona ſucceeded the mortification 
of a fruitleſs attempt to retake ir. Philip V. though he 
had the greater part of Spain in his intereſt, had neither 


Generals, engineers, or hardly any ſoldiers. France 
ſupplied them all. The Count of Toulouſe returned to 
block up the harbour with twenty-five ſhips of war, 


the whole remains of the French navy; Marſhal Teſſẽ 
formed the ſiege by land, with thirty-one ſquadrons of 
horle, and thirty- ſeven battalions of foot: but the 
Engliſh fleet appearing , that of France was obliged 


May, co retite, and I eſſẽ raiſed the ſiege with pre- 
ay 2. 


1706. cipitation, leaving an immenſe quantity of pro- 


viſions behind him in his camp, and one 


8 There was a good faith in this, above the common maxim of 
war Dolus, an wirtus, quis in hoſte requirat The ſtory of Regu- 
lus is more famous; but then this one is all true, and ſome A 
ſceptics doubt the other. Tranſlator. | 

1 Commanded by Sir John Leake. 75:4. 
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thouſand five hundred wounded, to the mercy of Lord. 
Peterborough. . Theſe were heavy loſſes; and it could 

hardly be ſaid whether it had coſt France more to con- 

quer Spain, than it now did to aſſiſt it. Nevertheleſs, 
the grandſon of Louis XIV. ſtill kept his ground, through 
the affection of the Caſtilians, whoſe 2 greateſt pride is 
their fidelity, and who, on this occaſion, concinued firm 
to the choice they had made. * 

In Italy affairs wore a better aſpect. Louis was re 
venged of the Duke of Savoy. The Duke of a Oh 
Vendome had, in the beginning, repulſed Ju 
Prince Eugene, with ſome glory, in the battle 
of Caſſano, near the Adda: this proved a bloody day, : 
and one of thoſe drawn battles for which both ſides ſing 
Te Deum, and which only ſerve to deſtroy men, without 
adyancing the intereſts of either party. After the battle 
of Caſſano he gained a complete victory at 
Caſſinato *, in the abſence of Prince Eugene; 
and that Prince, arriving next day, ſaw an- 
other detachment of his 2 army intirely routed. In ſhotr,” 
the Allies were obliged to give ground, every where, 
before the Duke of Vendome. Turin alone remained to 
be taken. They were already in march to inveſt it, and 
there appeared no poſſibility of relieving it. Marſhal 
Villars puſhed the Prince of Baden in Germany. Ville- 
roi commanded an army of. eighty thouſand men in 
Flanders, and was in hopes to retrieve againſt Marlbo- 
rough the ill ſucceſs he had met with againſt Prince 
Eugene. Flis too great confidence in his own Pra? 
proved now more fatal than ever to France. | 

Marſhal Villeroi's army was encamped near the river 
Mehaigne, towards the ſources of the little Ghette. His | 
center was at Ramillies, a village ſince as famous as that 
of Blenheim. It was in his power to have avoided Aa 


- 


April 19, 
1706. 


: 
1 
+ I 
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* It was the Count de 1 a native of Dk: who com- 
manded at the baitle of Caſſinato, Gut the Mb were wo: W 
Voltaire. 

La Beaumelle obſerves on this desi in his notes on the A of 
Louis XIV. «That the Danes are as little wor:h abroad as at home.“ 
It is very extraordinary to ſee a writer thus abuſing every nation. 174d. 
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battle. He was adviſed to do fo by his General Officers; 
but a blind paſſion for glory prevailed over every other | 
conſideration. Tt is faid that the diſpoſition he made for 
the battle, was ſuch, that every one of the leaſt experience 
foreſaw the fatal conſequence. His center was compoſed 
of new-raiſed troops, neither compleat nor diſciplined. 
| He left the baggage between the lines, and polled his 
left wing behind a morals, 1 if he intended to prevent it 
from coming near the enemy“. 
wo i Marlborough, who obſerved all theſe miſ⸗ 
1 takes, drew up his army in ſuch a manner as 
to take advantage of them. He perceived that 
the left wing of the French army could not come up to 
attack his right; he therefore made dravghts from that 
part in order to fall upon the enemy's center, at Ramil- 
lies, with a ſuperior force. Monſfieur de Gafſion, the 
Lieutenant- General, obſerving theſe motions of the 
enemy, cried out to the Marſhal,“ © You are undone, Sir, 
« if you do not inſtantly change the order of battle. 
« Make a draught from your left wing, that you may 
have an equal force to oppoſe to the enemy. Cloſe 
F your lines more. If you loſe a minute, you are ir- 
<« recoverably loſt.” This ſalutary advice was ſeconded 
by ſeveral of the other Officers but the Marſhal paid 
no regard to them. Marlborough began the attack, and 
had only to engage an army drawn vp in the very manner 
in which he himſclf would have poſted it for a defeat. 
This was what was ſaid by all Feger; and hiſtory 1 15 
partly a relation of the opinions of men : but may it not 
be alſo as juſtly ſaid that the troops of the Confederares 
were better diſciplined, and that the confidence they had 
in their Generals, and their paſt ſucceſſes, inſpired them 
with ſuperior confidence? Were there not ſome of the 
French reg:ments who did not do their duty? And do 
we not know that thoſe battalions who can belt ſtand 
fire, decide the deſtiny of States ? The French army did 
not maintain its ground for half an hour. At Blenheim 
the light laſted for eight hours, and the French killed 
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the victor above eight thouſand men; but at the 
battle of Ramillies, they killed them only two thouſand 
five hundred. The defeat was general: the French loſt 
twenty thouland men, together with the honour of their 
nation, and every hope of recovering the advantage, 
Bavaria and Cologne had been loſt by the battle of Blen- 
heim,. and all Spaniſh Flanders was 505 loſt by this of 
Ramillies. Marlborough entered victorious into Ant- 

werp and Bruſſels, took Oſtend, and Menin ſurrendered 
wm; 

Marſhal Villeroi, in deſpair, did not dare to acquaint 
the King with this defeat. He continued five days with- 
out diſpatching a courier. At length he wrote a co 
firmation of the news, which had already filled the Court 
of France with conſternation; and when he returned to 
Verſailles to preſent himſelf to the King, that monarch, 
inſtead of reproaching him, only ſaid, Monſieur le Ma- 
* r6chal, people at our time of life are not fortunate,*” 

The King immediately ſent for the Duke of Venddme 
out of Italy, where he thought his preſence not neceſſary, 
in order to fend him into Flanders, and repair, f 
poſlible, this diſgrace. He ſtill entertained hopes, and 
with juſt reaſon, that the taking of Turin would make 
him ameads for all theſe loſſes. Prince Eugene was at 
too great a diſtance to come to its relief. He was on the 
other ſide the Adige, and a Jong chain of intrenchments 
that lined the river on this ſide, ſeemed to make a lion 
ſage impracticable. Forty-ſix ſquadrons and an hun 
bartalions formed the fiege of this great city. 

The Duke de Feuillade, who commanded this army, 
was the gayeſt and moſt amiable man in the King dom; 
and, though ſon-in-law to the Minifter, was the Fo ; 
of the people. He was fon to that Marſhal de la F A5. | 
lade who erected the ſtatue of Louis XIV. in the ſquare. 
des Victoires. He appeared to have as much courage 
28 his father; the foe ambition, the ſame magnificence, 


a There is finbiay very amiable'in this mildnefs of Louis, vpon 
ſo very trying an occaſion, He deſer ved the title of Le Grand, for this 
Jui ee more than fer all his Fongorlls; . Tranſlator, | 
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and more underſtanding. He expected the ſtaff of 
Marſhal. of France as a reward for his taking Turin. 
Chamillard, his father-in-law, who loved him tenderly, 
had left nothing undone to ſecure him ſucceſs. The 
imagination ſtands appalled at the detail of rhe prepa- 
rations made for this fiege. Thoſe readers who have it 
not in their power toinform themſelves of theſe matters, 
may perhaps not be diſpleaſed to meet here with an ac- 
count of this immenſe and fruitleſs apparatus. uy 
There were an hundred ard forty pieces of cannon 
and it is to be obſerved, that each large cannon, mounted 
on its carriage, coſts about two thouſand crowns; one 
hundred and ten thouſand balls; one hundred and ſix 
thouſand cartridges of one form, and three hundred 
thouſand of another; twenty-one thouſand: bomb-ſhells ; 
twenty-ſeven thouſand ſeven hundred hand-grenades ; 
fifteen thouſand ſand-bags ; thirty thouſand pioneering- 
tools, and twelve hundred thouſand pounds weight of 
powder ; beſides lead, iron, tin, cordage, with every 
thing proper for the miners, ſulphur, ſalt- petre, and 
implements of all kinds. It is certain that the expence 
of all theſe preparations for deſtruction, was more than 
ſufficient to have founded a numerous colony, and put 
it into a flouriſhing condition. Every ſiege of a great 
town requires the ſame prodigious expence, and yet 
when'a ruined village is to. be repaired at home, it is 
neglected. 9 85 
The Duke de la Feuillade, full of ardour and activity, 
inferior to none in undertakings where courage alone was 
ſufficjent, but incapable of conducting thoſe that re- 
quired ſkill, reflection, and time, hurried the ſiege againſt 
all the rules. Marſhal Vauban, the only General per- 
haps who loved his country better than himſelf, had 
propoſed to the Duke de la Feuillade to come and direct 
the ſiege as an engineer, and to ſerve in his army as a 
volunteer; but the pride of la Feuillade made him take 
this offer for ſelf-ſufficiency, concealed beneath the ap- 
pearance of modeſty. . He was piqued that the beſt 
engineer in France ſhould preſume to give him advice. 
He anſwered him in a letter 6h ch I have ſeen, © I hope 
* to 
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< to take Turin by Cohorn.” This! Cohorn' was the 
Vauban of the Allies, an excellent engineer, and a goo 
General, who had taken ſeveral places that had been 
fortified by Vauban. After ſuch a letter there was a 
neceſſity to take Turin; but haviag begun the attack by 
the citadel, which was the ſtrongeſt part, and the city 
not being completely furrounded, an opening was left 
for men or proviſions to be thrown in, or for the Duke 
of Savoy to ſally out; and the greater impetuoſity the 
Duke de la Feuillade ſhewed in his repeated and fruitleſs 
attacks, the more tedious was the ſi egen. 
The Duke of Savoy came out of the town with ſome 
ſquadrons of horſe, in order to amuſe the Duke de la 
Feuillade. The latter immediately quitted the direction 
of the ſiege to run after the Prince, who, being better 
acqvainted with the ground, baffled his purſuit. Thus 
la Feuillade miſſed the Duke, and the buſineſs of the 


fiege ſuffered by it. k 


- o 


Moſt of our hiſtorians aſſert, that the Duke de la 


whence they could have penetrated' inte the body of the place. A 
corparal of miners, whoſe name was Mica, being at work under the 
gallery, in finiſhing a mine which was not yet primed, and foreſeeing 
that the enemy could not fail to have. poſſ, ſſion of the Citadel, unlets 
they were immediately deſtroyed, devoted his life to the ſafety of his 
fellow-citizens, He forthwith primed the mine, and deſired one of 
his companions to tell the King he implored his Majeſty's protection for 
his wife and children; then ordered his pioneers to retire, and make 
a fgnal of their being in a place of ſafety, by firing a muſket, Which 

he no ſooner heard, than he ſet fire to the mine, and periſhed with 
two hundred grenadiers, who had taken poſſeſſion of the gallery. The 
King expreſſed a ſenſe of this action by making a very ample proviſion 
for Mica's wife and children, and, ſettling an annual penſion of ſix 
hundred livres for ever on his deſcendants. Smollet. N 
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for a long time perſuaded. of the truth of this; but it 
was only one of thoſe popular rumours which are the 
diſgrace of the novelliſt, and the diſhonour of the hiſ- 
torian. Beſides, how contradictory was it, that the ſame 
General who would not take Turin, ſhould endeavour 
to ſeize, on the perſon of the Duke of Savoy? 


From the 13th of May to the 2oth of June the Duke 
of Vendòme had been poſted on the banks of the Adige, 
to cover the ſiege; and thought himſelf able with ſeventy 
battalions and ſixty ſquadrons to ſtop all the paſſages 
againſt Prince Eugene. . 
The Imperial General was in want of men and money. 
The Mercers Company of London lent him about ſix 
millions of our livres“: he then ſent for a ſupply of 
men from the Circles of the Empire. The ſlowneſs of. 
theſe ſuccours might have proved the ruin of Italy; but 
the ſlowneſs of the ſiege oy Turin was till greater. 

Vendòôòme was already appointed to go and repair the 


loſſes in Flanders; but, before he left Italy, he ſuffered 


Prince Eugene to croſs the Adige, to paſs the White 
Canal, and even the Po itſelf, a river larger, and in ſome. 


places more difficult of paſſage, than the Rhine: and 


before he himſelf left the banks of the Po, he ſaw Prince 
Eugene in a condition to advance even to Turin. Thus 
he left affairs in the moſt dangerous criſis in Italy, 
while in Flanders, Germany, and Spain, they appeared 
deſperate. gigen fi g L181 Hl 

The Duke of Vendome then went to Mons, to afſem- 
ble Villeroi's ſcattered forces; and the Duke of Orleans, 
nephew of Louis XIV. was ſent to command his army 
on the banks of the Po. He found theſe troops in as 
much diforder as if they had ſuffered a defeat. Eugene 


had paſſed the Po, in fight of Vendome : he now croſſed 


the Tanaro, in view of the Duke of Orleans; took Carpi, 
Corregio, and Reggio; ſtole a march upon the French, 
and at length joined the Duke of Savoy, near Aſti. 
All that the Duke of Orleans could do was to march 
and join la Feuillade in his camp before Turin. Prince 
or nearly 263300), ſierling, at 2024 to the livre, Snollat. 
wa N 8 Eugene 
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Eugene followed him with the utmoſt diligence. The 
Duke of Orleans had now two meaſures in his choice; 
either to wait for Prince Eugene in the lines of cir- 
cumvallation, or to march and meet him while he was 
yet on the other ſide of Veillana F. He called a council 
of war, at which were preſent Marſhal Marfin, the ſame 
who had loſt the battle of Blenheim, the Duke de la 
Feuillade, Albergoti, St. Fremont, and other Lieute- 
nant-generals, to whom he chus addreſſed himſelf: 
« Gentlemen, if we remain in our lines, we loſe the battle. 
« The circuit of our circumvallation is above five leagues 
in extent; it will be impoſſible for us to cover all theſe 
„ entrenchments. On one hand, here is the regiment of 
* marines, that is not above two men deep; and on 
de the other hand, there are many places left intirely 
* naked, The Doire, which runs through. our camp, 
vill prevent our men from marching readily to the 
e affiſtance of one another. Beſides, - when the French 
% wait to be attacked, they loſe one of their principal 
% advantages; that impetuoſity and inftantaneous ar- 
* dour which ſo frequently decide the fate of battles. 
« Believe me, we ſhould match directly to the enemy.“ 
The Lieutenant-generals immediately cried out, one 
and all, „Let us march.” Then Marſhal Marſin drew 
the King's order out of his pocket, which left every 
thing to his decifion, in caſe of an action; and his opi- 
nion was to remain in the lines, De om nity 
Tbe Duke of Orleans was not a little incenſed to find 
that he was ſent to the army only as a Prince of the 
blood, and not as 4 General: however, he was obliged 
to follow Marſin's advice, and made the neceffary pre- 
Parations for this diſadvantageous meaſure. 
The enemy ſeemed at firſt to intend to make ſeveral 
attacks at once; and the variety of their movements 
threw the French camp into confuſion. The Duke of 
Orleans propoſed one thing, Marſin and la Feuillade 
another; they diſputed, and concluded upon nothing; 
Fill at length they ſuffered the enemy to paſs the Doire, 


- 
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e About fifteen miles from Pati. Tranſl, © 
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who advanced towards them in eight columns of twenty- 
five men deep each. There was an immediate neceſſity 
of oppoſing them with battalions of equal depth. 
| Ailbergoti, who was poſted at a diſtance from the 
main army, on the Capuchins hill, had twenty thouſand 
men with him, and only a body of the enemy's militia 
to oppoſe, who did not dare to attack him, They ſent 
from the camp for a detachment of twelve thouſand men; 
but he returned for anſwer, that he could not weaken his 
diviſion, and gave ſome ſpecious reaſons. ' They liſtened 
to him, and time was loſt. Prince Eugene attacks the 
intrenchments, and in two hours time forces 
them. The Duke of Orleans was wounded, 
and had retired to be dreſſed; but he was ſcarce 
got to the ſurgeon's tent, when word was brought him 
that all was loſt, that the enemy was maſter of the camp, 
and that the defeat was become general. Nothing re- 
mained but immediate flight; the lines and trenches were 
abandoned, and the whole army diſperſed. All the bag- 
gage, proviſion, and ammunition, together with the 
military cheſt, fell into the hands of the conquerors. 
Marſhal Marſin himſclf was wounded in the thigh, 
and made priſoner. One of the Duke of Savoy s ſur- 
geons cut off his thigh, and he died a few minutes after 
the operation. Sir paul Methuen, Ambaſſador from 
England to the Court of Turin, the moſt generous, 
affable, and brave man that his country had ever em- 
ployed in her embaſſies, fought by the Duke of Savoy's 
ſide, during the whole action. He was preſent when 
Marſhal Marſin,was taken priſoner, and was near him 
in his laſt moments; and he told me, that the Marſhal, 
when he was dying, ſpoke to him if theſe very terms: 
© Be perſuaded, Sir, that it was contrary to my opinion 
that we waited for you in our lines,” - | Theſe words 
' ſeem expreſsly to contradict what paſſed at the council 
of war, and may neverth<leſs be true; for Marſin, when 
he took leave of the King at Verſailles, repreſented to 
his Majeity that it would be proper to march and attack 
the enemy, in caſe they ſhould appear to relieve Turin; 
bur Chamillard, intimidated by 19 many former defeats, 


had 
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Mantua, Piedmont, and laſtly the e of 
Naples, were all loft, within a N little time of one 
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had afterwards prevailed that the army ſhould wait in 

the lines, and not offer battle: and this order given at 

Verſailles occaſioned the defeat of fixty thouſand men. 
The French kad not above two thouſand. men killed 


in this engagement; but we have already ſeen," that a 


panic does more than even ſlaughter. The impoſſibility 
of finding ſubſiſtence, which would make an army retire 
after a victory, brought back the troops to Dauphiny 


after their defeat. Every. thing was in ſuch diſorder, 
that the Count of Medavy-Grancei, who was at that 
time in the Mantuan, with a body of troops, and had 
beaten the Imperialiſts at Caſtiglione, under the com- 


mand of the Prince of Heſſe, afterwards King of Sweden, 


3 only a fruitleſs victory, though it was 


complete *. In a word, the Dutchy of Milan, wy 65 


e 5 
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* This Officer ſurpriſed, the Prince of Heſſe i in the. 1 


of Caſtiglione, and oblig ed him to retreat to the Adige, with the loſs 


of tao chouſand men; but this aktion was attended with no other 
ann mY *. 5 n 3 8 
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| Contienatio if the diſs rates of Fakes and Spain, Thun x IF. 


ends Bis principal * hag "ſhe 25 oe in vain. 
ee of Malplaquet loft, & | 


IE battle of Hochftet, bY Blenheim; colt Louis 
XIV. a fine army, with che whole country from the 


Danube to the Rhine; and the Flector of Bavaria all his 
dominions. All Flanders was loſt, to the very gates of 
Lifle, by the fatal day of Ramiflles; and the defeat at 
Turin drove the French out of Italy, which had always 


_ 


happened to them in every wat ſifte net the time 6f Charle- 
magne. They had ſtill fome troòps left in the Putchy 
of Milan, and the little victorlous army under the Count 
of Medavy. They. were alfo ſtill in poſſeſſion of ſore 
ſtrong places. They offered to give up all thefe to the 
Emperor, provided he would permit theſe troops, which 
amounted to about fifteen thouſand men, to retire. 
The Emperor accepted of the propofition, and the Duke 
of Savoy gave his aſſent. Thus the Emperor, with a 
dath of his pen, became peaceable poſſeſſor of Italy. 
The conqueſt of the Kingdom of Naples and Sicily was 
guarantied to him, and every thing that had formerly 
been conſidered as feudal, was now treated as ſubject to 

a ſupreme power. He impoſed a tax of one hundred 
oh fifty thouſand piſtoles upon Tuſcany; forty thouſand 
upon the Dutchy of Mantua; and Parma, Modena, 
Lucca, and Genoa, notwithſtanding they were free ſtates, 
were included in theſe impoſitions. 3 

The Emperor, who had all theſe advantages on his 
ſide, was not that Leopold, the antient rival of Louis 
XIV. who, under a ſhew of moderation, had ſecretly 
cheriſhed the moſt ambitious views. It was the fiery, 
hvely, and paſſionate Joſeph, his eldeſt fon, who was 
not, however, a better ſoldier than his father, If ever 
there was an Emperor who ſeemed formed to enſlave Ger- 
meny and Italy, it was Joleph, His dominions ſtretched 


beyond the Alps; he laid the Pope under contribution z | 
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and, by his ſole authority, in 1706, had the Electors of 
Bavaria and Cologne put under the ban of the Empire, 
and then ſtripped them of their dominions. He ept 
Bavaria's children in priſon, and deprived them even of 
their name. Their father had nothing left but to retire 
covered with diſgrace to France and the Low Countries. 
Afterwards, in 1712, Philip V. ceded to him all Spaniſh 
Flanders“. If he could have kept this Province, it 
would have been a better ſettlement for him, than even 
Bavaria, and have freed him from his ſubjection to the 
Houſe of Auſtria; but he could get poſſeſſion only of the 
cities of Luxemburg, Namur, and Charleroi, the reſt 
being in the hands of the Wale He. 

Every thing now ſeemed to threaten Louis XIV. who 
had fo lately been the tetror of all Europe. There was 
nothing to oppoſe the Duke of Savoy's entering France. 
England and Scotland were late ly become one Kingdom. 
by the Union : or, rather, Scotland, now become a Pro- 
vince of England, increaſed the power of its antient 
rival, Towards the end of 1706, and at the com- 


8 tacked; and, unſucceſsful as the war had been, ſhe had 


loſt nothing but her conqueſts. 
Louis XIV. ſtill oppoſed his enemies; and though 

defeated almoſt every- where, he continued to reſiſt, 

protect, and even attack on all ſides, But affairs were 


— 
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It is ſaid in Reboulet's Hiſtory, that he had this ſovereignty as 
early as 17003; but at that time he poſſeſſed only the Vieeroyalty. 


Voliaire. 


as 
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as unſucceſsful in Spain, as in Italy, Germany, and 
Flanders. Ir 1s ſaid that the ſiege of Barcelona was ful 
worle conducted than that of Turin. 
+ The Count of Thoulouſe had hardly made his appear- 
ance with his fleet, when he was obliged to fail back 
again to Toulon. Barcelona was relieved, the ſiege 
raiſed, and the French, after having loſt half their army, 
were forced, without ammunition or proviſions, to march 
back into Navarre, a little Kingdom that they kept for 
the Spaniards, and of which our Kings take the title by 
a cuſtom that ſeems beneath their dignity, 
To theſe diſaſters was added yet another, which Gomielt | 
to be deciſive. The Portugueſe, together with a body 
of Engliſh, took every place they preſented themſelves 
before, and were advanced even into the Spaniſh Eſtra- 
madura, different from the Portugueſe province of the 
ſame name. They were commanded by a Frenchman, 
who had been created a Peer of England +; namely, 
Lord Galway, before Count of Ruvigny; while the 
Duke of Berwick, an Engliſhman, and nephew to, the 
Duke of Marlborough, who commanded the troops of 
France and Spain, in vain attempted to ſtop their pro- 
grels. | 
Philip V. uncertain | of his fate, was in Pampeluna ; ; 
while his competitor, Charles, was increaſing his party, 
and augmenting his forces in Catalonia, He was maſter 
of Arragon, of the Province of Valentia, Carthagena, and 
part of the Province of Granada. The Engliſh took 
Gibraltar for themſelves, and gave him Minorca, Ivica, 
and Alicant : beſides, the road of Madrid was open tg 


In the beginning of April 1706, King Philip, at the head of « 

numerous army, undertook the ſiege of Barcelona, which was defended 
by his rival Charles, in perſon. It was at the ſame time blocked up 
by ſea, by the Count de Thoulouſe, and in all probability muſt have 
ſusrendered, had it not been relieved by the Engliſh fleet, Sir John 
Ltzke failed from Liſbon with thirty ſhips of the line, and on the 
eighth day of May arrived in fight of Barcelona, The French Admiral 
at his approach made the.bett of his way to Toulon; and-in three days 
after bis departure, Philip retired in great diſorder, leaving hi s tenis 
behind, together with his ſick and wounded. Smollet. 


+ "This is a miſtake; he was only an Iriſh Peer. Tranſlator. 
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him, and Lord Galway entered that city without any 
reſiſtance, and proclaimed the Archduke Charles 
King. A ſingle detachment alſo proclaimed him J ws Bs 
rr 8 a Wt 
In fine, Philip's affairs ſeemed ſo deſperate, that 
Marſhal Vauban, the firſt of engineers, and the beit of 
citizens, a man continually engaged in ſchemes, ſome 
uſeful, others impracticable, but all of them ſingular, 
propoſed to the French Court to ſend Philip over ta 
America, to reign there; and the Prince himſælf conſented 
to it. Im this caſe, all the Spaniards in Philip's intereſt. 
would have quitted their country to follow him. Spain 
would have been left a prey to civil factions. The: 
French would have had the whole commerce of Peru 
and Mexico; and even by this reverſe of fortune in 
Louis XIV's family, France would have received an ag- 
grandiſement of its monarchy. This project was in 
conſideration at Verſailles; but the perſeverance of the 
Caſtilians, and the overſights of the enemy, preſerved the 
crown to Philip V. The people loved him, as the King 
of. their choice; and his Queen, the Duke of Savoy's 
daughter, had gained their affections by the pains ſhe . 
took to pleaſe them, by an intrepidity above her ſex, 
and an active fortitude under misfortunes. She went 
in perſon from city to city, animating the minds of her 
ſubjects, rouſing their zeal, and receiving the donations. . 
which they brought in on all ſides; ſo that in three 
weeks time ſhe remitted her huſbind above two hundred 
thouſand crowns. Not one of the grandees who had 
taken the oath of fidelity proved falſe. When Lord 
Galway proclaimed the Archduke in Madrid, the 
people cried out, © Long hve King Philip!” and at 
Toledo they roſe in tumult, and put to flight the officers. 
who proclaimed the Archduke. 1 
The Spaniards had till then made very few efforts in, 
ſupport of their King; but when they ſaw him thus dif: 
treſſed, they exerted themſelves in a diſtinguiſned manner; 
and on this occaſion ſhewed an example of a courage 
quite the reverſe of that of other nations, who generally 
commence with vigour, but afterwards relax. It is "ay 


dif 
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difficult to impoſe a King upon a nation, againſt its will. 
The Portugueſe, the Engliſn, and Auſtrians, that were in 
Spain, were miſerably harraſſed wherever they came, ſuf- 
fered much for want of proviſions, and were guilty of 
errors almoſt unavoidable in a ſtrange country; ſo that 
they were beaten in detached parties. In ſhort, Philip V. 
three months after his -leaving Madrid like 
a fugitive, entered it again in triumph, and 
was received with as much joy and acclamations 
as his rival had met with coldneſs and averſion. 
Louis XIV. redoubled his efforts, when he ſaw the 
Spaniards exert themſelves ; and though he was obliged 
to provide for the ſafety of the ſea-coalls of the Weſtern 
Ocean and the Mediterranean, by ſtationing militia all 
along the ſhore; and had one army in Flanders, another 
at. Straſburg, a body of troops in Navarre, and one. in 
Rouſſillon; yet he ſent a freſh reinforcement to Marſhal 
Berwick in Caſtile. | 
It was with theſe troops, ſeconded by the Spaniards, 
that Berwick gained the important battle of Al- 
April "2? manza *, againſt Galway, Almanza, a city built 
797 by the Moors, is on the frontier of Valencia; and 
that fine Province was the prize of this victory. Neither 
Philip nor the Archduke were - preſent at this action, 
on which the famous Earl of Peterborough, who was 
ſingular in every thing, obſerved, That it was excel- 
e lent, indeed, to fight againſt one another for them.” 
This was what he wrote to Marſhal Teſſé, and what 1 
heard him ſay, myſelf; to which he added, that none 
but ſlaves ſhould fight for a man, and that one ſhould 
only fight for a nation. The Duke of Orleans, who 
was to have the command in Spain, and who was de- 
ſirous of being preſent, did not arrive till the day after 
the battle: however, he made all poſſible advantage of 


Sept. 22, 
1706. 


This was fought on the fourteenth day of April 1707, and was 
altogether a deciſive action. The Allies were totally defeated, with 
the loſs of ten thouſand men taken priſoners, with all their colours 
and artillery. The defeat was in a great meaſure owing to the 
cowardice of the Portugueſe troops on the right, who fled on the firſt 
onſet. Smollet. | | 
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the victory, by taking ſeveral places, and among others 
Lerida, the rock on which the Great Conde had ſplit. 
On the other hand, Marſhal Villars, now replaced at 
the head of the armies, merely becauſe Government could 
not do without him, made amends for the fatal defeat 


, - 
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at Hochſtet, | He forced the lines at Stolhof- i 
fen, on the other ſide the Rhine, diſperſed rhe s 
enemies troops, levied contributions for fifty 
leagues round, and advanced as far as the Danube, 
This momentary ſucceſs gave time to breathe, on the 
frontiers of Germany; but in Italy all was loſt. The 
Kingdom of Naples, intirely defenceleſs, and accuſtomed 
to a change of maſters, was under the yoke of the con- 
querors; and the Pope, unable to refuſe a paſſage to 
the German troops through his dominions, ſaw, with- 
out daring to murmur, the Emperor make him his vaſ- 
ſal againſt his will. It is a ſtrong inſtance of the force 
of received opinions, and the power of cuſtom, that 
Naples may always be ſeized upon without conſulting 
the Pope, and yet that the poſſeſſor is always obliged to 
do him homage for it. | 
While the grandſon of Louis XIV. was thus deprived 
of Naples, the grandfather was on the point of loſing 
Provence and Dauphiny. The Duke. of Savoy and 
Prince Eugene had already entered thoſe Provinces by 
the narrow pals of Tenda. Thoſe frontiers are not de- 
fended as Flanders and Alſace are, that conſtant theatre 
of the war, ſet thick with citadels, which the danger of 
their ſituation had rendered it neceſſary to provide theme. 
ſelves with. There were none of theſe precautions taken 
towards the war ; none of theſe fortified places to avert 
the progreſs of an enemy, and afford time to aſſemble 
an army. This frontier has been neglected even to our 
days, without its being poſſible to give any other reaſon | 
or it, except that men cannot attend to every thing, 
Louis XIV. had the mortification to ſee that very Duke 
of Savoy, who a twelvemonth before had hardly any 
thing left but his Capital, and Prince Eugene, who had 
been brought up at his Court, on the point of ſtrip- 
ping him of Toulon and Marſeilles. 7 
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Toulon was beſieged, and in danger of 
* velng taken: the Engliſh Fleet, miſizeſ; of 
0 © the ſea, lay before the harbour, and bom- 
barded the town, A little more diligence,” precaution, 
and unanimity, would have carried Toulon. "Marſeilles, 
then left defenceleſs, could have made no reſiſtance, and 
France ſeemed likely to loſe two Provinces. But what 
ſeems probable does not always happen. There was 
time to ſend ſuccours. A detachment had been made 
from Marſhal Villars's army, as ſoon as theſe Provinces 
were threatened ; and the advantages in Germany were 
made to give way to the ſafety of a part of France. 
That part of the country by which the enemy entered, 
was dry, barren, and hilly ; proviſions were ſcarce, and 
a retreat difficult. A ſickneſs, which made great havock 
in the enemy's army, proved a moſt favourable circum- 
ſtance for Louis XIV. The fiege of Tou- 
—_— 2, lon was raiſed*®, and ſoon afterwards the 
Tx” enemy evacuated Provence, and Dauphiny 
was out of danger: ſo ſeldom does an invaſion prove 
ſucceſsful, unleſs there is an intelligence with the people 
of the country. Charles V. failed in the ſame deſign ; 
and of late days the Queen of Hungary's troops have 
been likewiſe diſappointed in their attempts upon this 
country T. | | 


This attempt upon Toulon might have ſucceeded, if the Emperor, 
notwithſtanding the repeated remonſtranccs of the Maritime Powers, 
had not divided his army in Italy, by detaching a conſiderable part of 
it towards Naples; and detained ten thouſand recruits in Germany, 
from an apprehenſion of the King of Sweden, who was then in Saxony, 
and on very indifferent terms with the Conrt of Vienna. Smollet, 

A regard for truth, even in the moſt triffing matters, obliges one 
to challenge the ſpeech that the compiler of Madame Maint non's Me- 
meirs imputes to Charles XII. King of Sweden, as ſpoken to the 
Duke of Marlborough. If Toulon is taken, I will go and retake 
«« jt.” This Engliſh Generzl was not near the King of Sweden, du- 
ring that ſiege. He ſaw him at Altranſtadt, in April 1707, and the 
ſiege of Toulon was raiſed in Auguſt. Beſides, Charles XII. never 
interfered in that war, and conſtantly refuſed to ſee any of the French 
deputies that were ſent to him. One meets with nothing in theſe Me- 
moirs but converſations which never were, nor ever could have been 

held; and that book ought only to be conlidered as an ill-digeſted 
novel. Voltaire. | 
2 Hows 
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However) this invaſion, which. coſt thie Allies lo . 
proved of equal injury to the French. Their dae 
had been ravaged, and their forces divided. 

Europe little expected that while the French nation, 
thus exhauſted, thought itſelf happy in having eſcape 

an invaſion, Louis XIV. was ſufficiently great and per 
tile in _ reſources, to attempt himſelf. an invaſion of 

Great-Britain, in ſpite of 15 weak ſtate: of his mari- 
time forces, and the powerful fleets of the Engliſh that 
covered the ſeas. This expedition was propoſed by 
ſome of the Scotch i in the intereſt of the ſon of James II. 
The ſucceſs was doubtful; but Louis thought the very 
attempt ſufficiently glorious; and actually declared af- 
terwards, that he was determined as much by this motive, 
as by his own political intereſt. 

To carry the war into Great-Britain at a time When 
he could with difficulty ſupport the burthen of it in ſo 
many other places, and to endeavour to replace the ſon 
of James II. at leaſt on the throne of Scotland, while 
he could hardly ſupport Philip V. on that of Spain, 
was a great idea, and, after all, not quite deſtitute of 
probability. 

Thoſe of the Scotch who had not fold themſelves to 
the Court of London, were grieved to ſee themſelves 
reduced to a ſtate of dependence-on the Engliſh, and 
privately with one accord called upon the deſcendant of 
their ancient Kings, driven in his * from the thrones 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and whoſe very birth 
had bas conteſted by his enemies. They promiſed to 
join him with thirty thouſand men in arms to fight his 
cauſe, if he would only od. at Edinburgh with ſome 
few ſuccours from France. 

Louis'XIV. who in the times of his paſt proſp erity 
had made ſuch efforts in behalf of the Pike! now did 
the ſame for the ſon, though his fortunes were on tlie 
decline. Eight ſhips of war and ſeventy tranſports were 
got ready at Dunkirk, and fix thouſand men RR 
put on board. The Count de Gace, afterwards _"Y 
Marſhal Matignon, had the command of the 
troops, and the Chevalier de Forbin-Janſon, one of the 

Vor. II. 15 G - beſt 
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beſt ſailors of his time, was Admiral of the fleet. The 
conjuncture ſeemed favourable for their deſign: there 
were but three thouſand regular troops in Scotland. 
England was left defenceleſs, its ſoldiers being all em- 
ployed in Flanders, under the Duke of Marlborough. 
The difficulty was to get thither ; for the Engliſh had 
a fleet of fifty ſhips of war cruiſing at ſea. "This ex- 
pedition was exactly like the late one in 1744, in favour 
of the grandſon of James II. It was diſcovered by the 
Government, and impeded by ſeveral unlucky accidents, 
which afforded the Englith Miniftry ſufficient time to 
ſend for twelve battalions out of Flanders. Several of 
the moſt ſuſpected perſons were ſeized in Edinburgh. At 
length, the Pretender having ſhewed himſelf upon the 
Scotch coaſt, and not feeing the ſignals which had been 
agreed upon, the Chevalier Forbin could do nothing 
more but conduct him back again to Dunkirk. He 
ſaved the French fleet, but the expedition was intirely 
fruſtrated . Matignon was the only one who gained 
any thing by it. Having opened his orders after he came 
out to ſea, he there found a patent for Marſhal of 
France; a reward for what he meant to do, but could not 
perform, 2. „ 115 | 
Some hiſtorians + have ſuſpected that Queen Anne 
had a correſpondence with her brother in this affair, It 


- * Lovis XIV. is ſaid to have had other aims than thoſe our author 
mentions, His chief defign was to make a diverſion from the Nether- 
lands, and excite a revolt in Great-Britain, which might give employ- 
ment to the Engliſh Miniſtry, and hinder Queen Anne from exerting 
herſelf againſt France on the Continent. The ſcheme was defeated by 
the vigilance of Sir George Byng, Commander of the Engliſh ſqua- 
dron, who reached the Frith of Edinburgh time enough to prevent 
the Pretender's landing. He gave chace to the French ſquadron, one 
of the ſhips of which he took, and Forbin eſcaped. with great dif- 
ficulty. Smollet. | 1 | 
+ Among the reft, Reboulet ſays fo, vol. VIII. p. 238. He founds 
his ſuſpicions upon thoſe of the Chevalier Forbin. The author who 
has given ſo many falſities to the public under the title of Memoirs 
of Madame de Maintenon, and who, in 1752, ous at Frankfort a 
ſurreptitious edition of the Age of Louis XIV. aſks, in one of his 
notes, Who are the hiſtocians that have preterided that Queen An. e 
acted in concert with her brother? It is a phantom, ſays he. But one 
© : 1 | | FJ may 
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is great folly to ſuppoſe that ſhe would invite her com- 
petitor to come and dethrone her. They have con- 
founded the time, and imagined that ſhe favoured him 
then, becauſe ſhe afterwards looked upon him in private 
as her heir: but who would chuſe to be driven from a 
throne by a ſucceſſor ? 5 EE £7 


| While the affairs of France were every day growing 


worſe and worſe, the King thought, that by ſending the 
Duke of Burgundy, his grandſon, to head the army in 
Flanders, the preſence of the preſumptive heir to the 
Crown would excite the emulation of the troops, which 
began to droop. This Prince was of a reſolute and 
intrepid diſpoſition, pious, juſt, and philoſophic. He 
was formed to command wiſe men. The pupil of Fenelon, 
Archbiſhop of Cambray, he loved his duties, he loved 
mankind, and endeavoured to render them happy. 
Though verſed in the art of war, he conſidered it rather 
as the ſcourge of human kind, and an unhappy ne- 
ceſſity, than the ſource of real glory. This philoſophical 
Prince was the perſon ſent to oppoſe the Duke of Marl- 
borough, and they gave him the-Duke of Vendome for 
an aſſiſtant. It now happened, as it too frequently does: 
the experienced Officer was not ſufficiently liſtened to; 
and the Prince's Council frequently carried it over the 
General's reaſons. Hence aroſe two parties; whereas, 
in the enemy's army there was but one, that of the 
public good. Prince Eugene was at that time on the 
Rhine; but when he and Marlborough were together, 
they never had but one opinion. | 

The Duke of Burgundy had the ſuperiority in num- 
bers: France, which Europe looked upon as exhauſted, 
had furniſhed him with an army of near a hundred 
thouſand men ; and the Allies at that time had not quite 


eighty thouſand, He had moreover the advantage of ' 


intelligence, on his ſide, in a country which had been ſo 
long under the Spaniſh dominion, was tired out with 
Dutch garriſons, and where a great part of the inha - 

may here ſee clearly that it was no phantom, and that the author of the 


Age of Louis XIV. has advanced nothing without a proof in hand. 
Hiſtory 0aght never to be written otherwile. Voltaire. 


8 bitants 
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bitants were inclined to favour Philip V. By TRY cor- 
reſpondence in Ghent and Ypres, he became maſter of 


theſe two places; but the ſchemes of the ſoldier ſoon 


rendered fruitleſs thoſe of the politician. The diſagree- 
ments in the Council of War already began to di- 
ſtract their operations; ſo that now they marched to- 
wards the Dendre, and two hours afterwards turned 
back again towards the Scheld, to go to Oudenarde. In 
this manner did they loſe time, while the Duke of Marl. 
borough and Prince Eugene were making the beſt, of 
theirs, and acting in concert with each other. The 

French were routed near Oudenarde. This 


Jah at, Was not a great battle“; but it proved a fatal 


1708. 
a retreat. Error was added to error. The; re- 


giments were ſuffered to wander at random, without 
receiving any orders, and above four thouſand men were 
made priſoners on the road, by the enemy's army, a few 
miles diſtant only from the field of battle. 

The army in deſpondency retreated without any order, 
part under Ghent, part under Tournay, and part under. 
Ypres ; and quietly ſuffered Prince Eugene, now maſter 

ot he country, to lay ſiege to Liſle with an inferior. 
army. 

10 ſit down before ſo large and well-fortified a, town. 


as Liſle, without being maſter of Ghent, obliged to ſend 


for proviſions and ammunition as far as Oitend, and 


' theſe to be brought over a narrow. cauſeway, at the 
hazard of being every moment ſurpriſed, was, what 


Europe called a raſh action; but which the miſunder- 
ſtanding and irreſolution that prevailed in the French 
army, rendered very excuſable, and was juſtified i in the 
end by the ſucceſs. The grand convoys, which might 
have been intercepted, arrived ſafe. The troops that 
eſcorted them, and which ought to have been defeated 
by a ſuperior number, proved victorious +. The Duke 


of Burgundy's army, that might have attacked the 


If the night had not interpoſed, the whole 'French army would 
have bgen deſtroyed. Smollet. | 
+ Alluding to the battle of Wynendale, in «hich Major-General F 


Webb, with ſix thouſand of the Allies, defeated two-and-twenty thou- 


ſand Freach, commanded 'by the Count de la Motte. Lid. 
enemies 
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enemies entrenchments before they were complete, re- 


mained inactive; and Lifle was taken, to the aſtoniſh- 
ment of ali Europe, who thought the Duke of OR. 23, 


Burgundy rather in a condition to beſiege ed. 


Marlborough and Eugene, than thofe Generals 

to beſiege Liſle. Marſhal Boufflers defended the place 

near four months, _ | wh 
The inhabitants became ſo familiar with the noiſe of 

cannon, and all the horrors which attend a fiege, that 


public diverſions were carried on as frequent as in time 
of peace; and though a bomb one day fell very near 


the play-houfe, it did not interrupt the entertainment. 
Marſhal Boufflers had made ſuch judicious diſpo- 


ſitions, that the inhabitants of this great city remained 


perfectly ſecure in his vigilance. The defence he made 


gained him the eſteem even of his enemies, the hearts 


of the inhabitants, and a reward from the King. Thoſe 
hiſtorians, or rather the Dutch writers, who affect to 
blame him, ſhould remember, that to contradict the 
public voice, a perſon muſt have been a witneſs, and an 
intelligent one, or prove what he advances “. 3 

In the mean time, the army that had looked on while 
Liſle was taken, began to diminiſh by little and little, 

and ſuffered Ghent to be taken next, and then Bruges, 


* Of this nature is a hiſtory which a Bookſeller, called Van Doren, 
pretends to have been written by the Jeſuit La Motte, when Qpncealed 


in Holland, under the name of La Hode, and continued by Martinitere; 
the whole founded only on the pretended Memoirs of a Count de 


Sectetary of State. | | 

The Memoirs of Madame de Maintenon, till fuller of falſities, ſay, 
vol. IV. p.119, that the beſiegers threw into the town little billets con - 
taining theſe words: Rafſurez-vons, Frangais, Ia Maintenon ne fera 
pas votre Reine ; nous ne leverons pas Ie fiege. ** Be comforted, ye 
French, Maintenon ſhall not be your Queen; for we ſhall not raiſe 
„the fiege, It was believed (he adds) that Louis, in a tranſport of 
joy, which the.certainty of an unexpected victory had thrown him 
into, had offered or promiſed the throne to Madame Maintenon,”? 
How, in a traſport of impertinence, could any one commit to paper 
{ach ſtuff? How could the dunce carry his affurance ſo far, as to ſay, 
that the Duke of Burgundy had betrayed the King, his grandfather, 


and ſuffered Prince Eugene to take Liſle, for fear that Madame Main- 


tenon ſhould be declared Queen > Voltaire. 


— 
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and all the poſts one after another. Few campaigns 
have proved more fatal than this. The Officers in the 
Duke of Venddme's intereſt laid all theſe faults to the 
Duke of Burgundy's Council, who retorted them back 
upon the Duke of Vendome. All minds were ſoured 
with misfortune, One of the Duke of Burgundy's 
Courtiers ſaid, one day, to the Duke de Vendome, 
“ Thus it is never to go to maſs; you ſee how miſ- 
« fortunes attend us *.” * Do you think then, replied ' 
te the Duke de . that Marlborough goes there 
© ofte ner than I?” The Emperor Joſeph was puffed up 
with the rapid ſucceſſes of the allied army. Abſolute in 
the Empire, and maſter of Landau, he ſaw the road to 
Paris in a manner open to him by the taking of Lifle. A 
party of the Dutch had the boldneſs to advance as far 
as Verſailles, from Courtrai, and carried off the King's 
Maſter of the Horſe, almoſt from under the caſtle win- 
dows, thinking it had been the Dauphin, the Duke of 
Burgundy? s father . Paris was filled with terror. 

The Emperor entertained as ſtrong hopes of ſet- 
tling his brother Charles on the throne of Spain, as 
Louis XIV. did to keep his grandſon in poſſeſſion of it. 
This ſucceſſion, which the Spaniards wanted to have 
rendered indiviſible, was already ſplit into three parts, 
The Emperor had taken Lombardy and the Kingdom 
of Naples to himſelf, His brother Charles was ſtill in 
poſſeſſion of Catalonia, and a part of Arragon. The 
Emperor at that time obliged Pope Clement XI. to ac- 
knowledge the Archduke for NO of Spain. This 


* The Marquis d'O, 

+ They were not Dutch, but a parcel of Officers i in the Dutch ſer⸗ 
vice moſtly French, whom the fatal Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
had driven out of the kingdom. They miſtook the chariot of the 
Marquis de Beringhen for that of the Dauphin, becauſe it bore the 
ſcutcheon of France. Having carried him off, they put him on horſe- 
back ; but as he was old and infirm, they had the kindneſs to look out 
for a poſi-chaiſe, themſelves, on the road, which occaſioned ſo much 
loſs of time; that they were overtaken on a purſuit ; the Maſter of the 
Horſe was reſcued, and they were made priſoners in turn. Some mi- 
nates later they might bave taken the Dauphin, who followed ſoon af. 
ter Beringhen ; with a ſinglę eſcort, #” altaire. | | 


Nope, 
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Pope, who was ſaid to reſemble St. Peter, becadſe he 
owned, denied, repented, and wept, bad, after the ex- 
ample of his predeceſſor, acknowledged Philip V. and 
was attached to the Houſe of Bourbon. The Emperor, 
to puniſh him, declared ſeveral fiefs which at that time 
were held from the Popes, ſubject to the Empire, par- 
_ ticularly Parma and Placentia laid waſte ſeveral lands 
belonging to the Holy See 3 and ſeized on the town of 
Comacchio. 

In former times, a Pope would have excommunicated. 
any Emperor who had attempted to diſpute with him 
the moſt trifling privileges; and that excommunication 
| would have driven the Emperor from his throne. But 
the power of the King being now reduced within its 

roper bounds, . Clement XI. who at the inſtigation of 
Lance had ventured to unſheath the ſword for ſome 
ſhort time, had no ſooner taken up arms than he re- 
pented of it, He perceived that the Romans were in- 
capable of wielding the ſword under a ſacerdotal Go- 
vernment; he therefore laid down his arms, left Co- 
macchio in the Emperor's hands as a pledge, and con- 
ſented to write to the Archduke with the ſtile of < Our 
« deareſt fon, the Catholic King in Spain.” A fleet of 
Engliſh ſhips in the Mediterranean, and a German army 
in his dominions, ſoon made him glad to write, To our 
* deareſt ſon Charles King of Spain.“ It was thought 
that this ſuffrage of the Pope's, though of no ſervice in 
the German Empire, might have ſome effe& on the 
Spaniſh populace, who had been made to believe that 
the Archduke was unworthy to reign, becauſe he was 
protected by the heretics who had taken Gibraltar. 
There yet remained to the Spaniſh Monarchy, 
beyond the continent, the two Iſlands of Sar- 
dinia and Sicily. An Engliſh fleet gave Sar- | 
dinia to the Emperor Joleph for the Engliſh were not 
willing that the Archduke ſhould have any thing more 
than Spain. At that time they made treaties of partition 
with their arms. The conqueſt of Sicily they reſerved 
for another time, chuſing rather to employ their ſhips 
at {ea 1 in cruiſing for the Spaniſh galleons, ſome of which 


6 4 they 


Auguſt, 
1708, 
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they took, than in conquering new territories for the 
Emperor. 
France was now as much humbled as Rome, and 
more in danger: its reſources began to fail, credit was 
at a ſtand, and the people, who had idolized their Mo- 
narch in his proſperity, began to murmur againſt m 
when unfortunate. 
A ſet of men to whom the Miniſtry had ſold the na- 
tion for a little ready money to ſupply the immediate, 

- calls, grew fat on the-public calamity, and inſulted the 
ſufferings of the people by their luxurious manner of 
living. The money they had advanced was ſpent; and 
had it not been for the bold induſtry of certain traders, 

articularly thoſe of St. Malo, who made a voyage to 
Peru, and brought home thirty millions, half of which 
they lent to the Government, Louis XIV. would not 
have had money to pay his troops. The war had ruin- 
ed the kingdom, and the merchants ſaved it. This was 
the caſe in Spain, likewiſe. The galleons, which had 

_ eſcaped being taken by the Engliſh, helped to ſupport 
Philip V.; but this reſource, which was only of a few 
months duration, did not facilitate the raiſing of re- 
cruits. Chamillard, whc had been Treaſurer, and Se- 
cretary at War, reſigned the Finances in 1708*, which 
he left in ſuch diſorder, that nothing could repair them, | 
during that reign; and in 1709, he allo reſigned the 

| poſt of Miniſter for the War Department, which had 
become not leſs difficult than the tormer. Many faults 
were objected to him. The Public, generally more ſe- 
vere than indulgent, never conſidered that there are of- 
ten certain unhappy times when errors are unavoidable. 
Monſieur Voiſin, who ſucceeded him as Secretary of 
War, and Monſieur Deimarets, who was appointed to 


the Treaſury, could not frame more ſucceſsful plans of 
war, nor reſtore an annihilated credit. 9095 
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The Hiſtory of the Ex- Jeſvit La Motte, Iivefted by La Marti- 
niere, ſays, that Monſieur de Chamillard was removed from the Trea- 
Tury in 1703, and that Marſbal Harcourt was called by the public 
voice to ſucceed him. The blunders of this writer are numberleſs. 


Voltaire. | 
2 The 
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The ſevere winter of 1709 compleated the deſpair 
of the nation. The olive-trees, which: are a great 
reſource in the ſouth of France, were all deſtroyed 
| almoſt all the fruit-trees were killed with the froſt ; 
there were no hopes of an harveſt, and there was very 
little corn in the granaries; and what could be brought 
at a yery great diſtance from the ſea- ports of the Levant 
and of Barbary, was liable to be taken by the enemies 
fleets, to which we had hardly any ſhips of war to oppoſe. 
The ſcourge of this dreadful winter was general all over > 
Europe; but the enemies had more reſources; eſpecially: 
the Dutch,” who had been ſo long the factors for other 
nations, had magazines ſufficiently ſtored to ſupply the 
ſtrongeſt armies the Allies could bring into the field, in 
a plentiful manner, while the French troops, diminiſhed: 1 
and diſheartened, ſeemed ready to periſh for want. 5 
The King fold his gold plate for four hundred thou- 
ſand franks; and all the Nobility ſent their ſilver plate 
. to the public mint. Nothing but brown bread was 
eaten in Paris for ſeveral months; and many families, 
even at Verſailles, lived upon oaten bread. Madame 
Maintenon ſet the example. * 
Louis XIV. who had already made ſome ard to- 
wards a peace, determined, under theſe fatal circum- 
ſtances, to propoſe it to thoſe very Hollanders formerly 
ſq ill. treated by him. | 
The States-General had choſen no Stadtholder fince 
the death of King William; and the Dutch Magiſ- 
trates, who already began to call their families “a the 
patrician families,“ were ſo many petty Kings. The 
four Dutch Commiſſaries who attended the army, be- 
haved with the utmoſt inſolence to thirty German 
Princes in their pay. Send Holſtein hither,” ſaid 
they; bid Heſſe come and ſpeak to us*.” In this 
manner did a ſet of merchants expreſs themſelves, who, 


This is what the fees had from the mparhe of twenty. perſons: 
who heard them ſpeak i in this manner, in Liſle, after the teking of that 
town, However, it is poſſible that ſuch expreſſions might have been 


not ſo much the effect of inſolence, as of that laconic ſtile uſual in the OR. 
. Voltaire. e e 9 | — 
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all plain in their garb, and abſtemious in their way of 
living, took a pleaſure in mortifying the haughtineſs of 
the German mercenaries, and the pride of a great King 
who had formerly been their conqueror. They had ſold 
their alliance to Louis XIV. at a low price, in 1665; 
ſuſtained their misfortunes in 1672, and repaired them 
with intrepid courage; and now they were reſolved to 
uſe the benefit of their good fortune. They were not 
contented with ſhewing the world, by theſe external 
marks of ſuperiority, that power 1s the only real great- 
neſs.; they likewiſe inſiſted upon having ten towns in 
Flanders given them up in ſovereignty; and, among 
others, Liſle, which was already in their hands, and 
Tournai, which was not yet taken. Thus the Dutch 
wanted to reap all the fruits of the war, not only at the 
expence of France, but at that of the Houſe of Auſtria 
likewiſe, whoſe cauſe they had been fighting; juſt as 
Venice had formerly augmented its territories with thoſe _ 
of all its neighbours. The Republican ſpirit is upon 
the whole full 2s ambitious as the Monarchical. | 
This plainly appeared a few months afterwards; for 
when this ſhadow of a negociation was vaniſhed, and 
the allied army had gained ſome freſh advantages, the 
Duke of Marlborough, at that time more abſolute in 
England than his Miſtreſs, having been gained over by 
the Dutch, concluded with the States-General, in 1709, 
'the famous Barrier-treaty, by which they were to keep 
poſſeſſion of all the frontier towns which ſhould be taken 
trom the French; were to have garriſons in twenty for- 
treſſes in Flanders, to be maintained at the expence of 
the country, in Huy, in Liege, and in Bonn; and to 
have Upper Gueldres in perpetual ſovereignty. By 
this treaty they would have become, in effect, ſove- 
reigns of the ſeventeen Provinces of the Netherlands, 
and have had the ſupreme rule in Liege and Cologne. 
In this manner did they want to aggrandize themſelves. 
by the ruin even of their allies. They were full of theſe 
lofty projects, when the Preſident Rouille was ſent pri- 
vately by the King to endeavour to bring them into a 


treaty. | 
135 | his 
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This negociator firſt met at Antwerp with two Bur- 
gomaſters of Amſterdam, Buys and Vanderduſſen, who 
ſpoke to him in the ſtile of conquerors, and behaved to- 
wards the Envoy of the proudeſt Prince in Europe with 
all that haughtineſs which had been uſed a: them- 
ſelves in 1672. They afterwards held a conference with 
him in one of thoſe villages that the Generals of Louis 
XIV. had formerly ravaged with fire and ſword. When 
they had ſported with him thus for a conſiderable time, 
they declared to him that the King of France ſhould 
oblige his grandſon to relinquiſh the Crown of Spain, 
without the leaſt compenſation ; and that the Elector 
of Bavaria, Francis-Maria, with his brother, the E lector 
of Cologne, ſhould make a ſubmiſſion, or that the for- 
tune of war ſhould conclude the treaty. 3 | 
The hopeleſs diſpatches of the Preſident Rouille ar- 
rived, ſtroke after ſtroke, to the Council at the time of 
the moſt deplorable miſery, in which the kingdom had 
been reduced to its moſt wretched ſtate, The winter of 
- 1709 had left the moſt ſhocking traces, and the people 
were periſhing of famine. - The troops were without pay, 
and the deſolation was univerſal. The groans and the 
terrors of the Public ſtill augmented the malady. | 

The Council was compoſed of the Dauphin, the Duke 
of Burgundy his ſon, the Chancellor of France Pont- 
chartrain, the Duke of Beauvilliers, the Marquis de 
Torcy, the Secretary of War Chamillard, and the 


Comptroller-General Deſmarets. The Duke of Beau- | 


villiers gave ſo moving a deſcription of the condition to 
which France was reduced, that the Duke of Burgundy 
wept, and the whole Council ſhed tears along with him. 
The Chancellor declared for peace, at whatever price it 
might be purchaſed, The Miniſters of the war and the 
finances acknowledged, that they were both without re- 
ſources. A ſcene ſo melancholy,” ſaid the Marquis 
of Torcy, * would be difficult to deſcribe, even though 
sone was at liberty to reveal the ſecret that was the moſt 
touching part of it.“ This ſecret was the circum 
ſtance af the tears which were then flowing. _ | 
| ES | e 
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The Marquis de Torcy, in this criſis, offered to go 
himſelf and ſhare the infults offered to the King in the 
perſon of the Preſident Rouille. But what hopes _ 
he have to obtain what the conquerors had already re 
fuſed? He could not expect it bur upon {till harder con- 
ditions. 

May 22, The Allies then 00 the campaign. Tor- 
1709. cy went under a borrowed name to the Hague. 
The Grand Penſionary Heinſius was much aſtoniſhed 
when he was told that the perſon who was regarded by 
foreigners as the principal Miniſter of France, was in 
his anti- chamber. Heinſius had been formerly ſent to 
France by King William, to diſcuſs his rights upon the 
Principality of Orange. He addreſſed himſelf to Lou- 


vois, Secretary of State, having the department of Dau- 


hiny, which borders on Orange, under his charge. 
William? 's Miniſter ſpoke ſpiritedly, not only for his 


| maſter, but for thoſe of the reformed religion in Orange. 


But can it be believed, that Louvois ſhould threaten 70 
fend bim to the Baſtile * 2* Such an expreſſion uſed to a 
meer ſubject would have been odious; but to a foreign 
Miniſter was an inſolent outrage againſt the law of na- 
tions. One may judge whether or no this treatment had 


not left a deep * in the heart of a Magiſtrate of 


a free people. 


There have been but few examples of ſo much pride 
followed by ſuch great humiliations T. The Marquis 
de Torcy, a ſuppliant at the Hague, in the name of 
Louis XIV. addreſſed himſelf to Prince Eugene and the 
Duke of Marlborough, after having loſt his time with 
Heinſius. But they were all three for continuing the 
war. The Prince conſidered in it his greatneſs, and his 
revenge; the Duke his glory, and immenſe riches, of 
which he was equally fond; and the third, who was go- 


verned by the other two, looked upon himſelf as a 8 Spar- 


tan humbling the pride of a wan King. They con. 


* See the Memoirs of Torcy, Volume III. Page 2. They confirm | 


all that is advanced here, - Yultaire, 
4 More is the pity! Trarfator, 


4 


ſented, 


b * 
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renew not to a peace, but only a truce; during which 
full ſatisfaction was to be-made to all their allies, with- 
out tak ing any notice of the King's; with theſe further 
conditions, that the King ſhould: affift' his enemies to 
drive his own grandſon out of Spain, in. the ſpace'of 
two months; and that, by way of ſecurity, he fhould 
commence by ceding to the —— for- ever, ten 
towns in Flanders, reſtore AP and err and re- 
nounce the ſovereignty: of & lſace. 4 

Louis little expected, ſome years beter whew he re- 
fuſed: a regiment: to Prince e ry when Churchill was 
not yet a Colonel in England, and the! name” of 
Heinſius was hardly —— to him, that one day theſe 
three men ſhould: — — ſuch laws on him. In vain did 
Torcy attempt to bribe Marlborough with an offer of 
four millions; for the Duke, who loved glory as much 
as monty, and: who, from the vaſt gains produced by 
his. victories, had: amaſſed: above four millions already, 
left the Miniſter of France only the mortification of 
having made a ſhameful and an uſeleſs offer. 

Torcy reported to the King the conditions, or rather 
the commands, of his enemies. Louis XIV. now did 
what. he had never before done with his ſubjects. He 
juſtified himſelf to them : he addreſſed to the Governors: 
of the Provinces, and:ro the Corporations of the Towns, 
a circular letter, by which, in communicating to his 
people the further burden he was obliged to impoſe upon 
them, he excited their e their honour, TOW 
even theircompaſſon®. . 


Thel author of the Memoirs of Madame Me as vol. V. 
p. 92 and. 94, that“ the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene! 
had gained over Heinſius, as if Heinſius required to be brought over- 
He puts into the mouth of Louis XIV. inſtead of the ſpirited expretlion. 
he made uſe of in full Council, theſe low and flat words, Alors, com- 
me alors (a). He alſo cues the Author of the Ape of Louis XIV. 
and reprehends him for having ſaid that Louis XIV. had the circular 
letter poſted ap in the fireets of Paris. We have examined all the. edi- 
tions * the Age of Louis XIV. and could not find a ſingle word of the . 
paſſage here quoted, not even 1a the ſurreptitious edition that he 
printed himſelf at Frankfort, in 1752. Voltaire. 


(2) Theſe words are but the beginning of the ſentence he imputes to Louis XIV, . 
and having no meaning by themſelves, cannot be tranſlatad. Tranſiator, 
| The 
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The politicians ſaid, that Torcy went to the Hague in 
that ſuppliant manner, only to throw the whole blame 
upon the enemy, to juſtify Louis XIV. in the eyes of 
Europe, and animate the French to a juſt reſentment; 
but the fact is, that he went there ſolely to ſue for peace. 
The Preſident Rouille was even left ſome days longer at 
the Hague, to endeavour to get more favourable con- 
ditions; but all the anſwer he received was an order 
from the States-General to depart Holland in twenty- 
four hours *®. _ | 75 

Louis XIV. when he heard the rigorous terms impoſ- 
ed upon him, ſaid in full Council, Since I muſt make 
* war, I would rather it ſhould be againſt my enemies, 
than my children.” He then made preparations to try 
his fortune once more in Flanders. The famine, which 
had laid waſte the countries round, proved a reſource 
for the war. Thoſe who wanted bread enliſted for fol- 
diers. Many lands lay untilled; but an army was 
raiſed, Marſhal Villars, who had been ſent the pre- 
ceding year into Savoy, to command a few troops, whoſe 
ardour was revived by his preſence, and who had 
met with ſome little ſucceſſes, was recalled into Flan- 
_—_ as the perſon in whom the State placed all her 

opes. _ | . 
Marlborough had already taken Tournay; and with 
Prince Eugene, who had covered the ſiege, marched to 
inveſt Mons. Marſhal Villars advanced to prevent 
them, having with him Marſhal Boufflers, a ſenior Of- 
ficer, but who had deſired to ſerve under him. Bouf- 
filers had a true affection for his King and Country; and 
proved, on this occaſion . (notwithitanding what has 
been ſaid by a great Genius + ), that there are virtues in 
a Monarchical State, eſpecially under a good maſter. 
There are doubtleſs. as many as in a Republic, with 
Torcy had actually agregd to preliminaries which Louis rejected; 
and it was in conſequence of this tejectlon, that Rouillé was ordered to 
quit Holland in four-and- twenty hours. Szollet. | 
-+ Monteſquieu, - 89 
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leſs enthuſiaſm, perhaps, but with more of what is called 
honour *. . 1 ds IP 
As ſoon as the French advanced to oppole the inveſt - 
ing of Mons, the Allies advanced to atrack them .near 
the wood of Blangies and the village of Malplaquet. 
The army of the Allies conſiſted of about eighty 
thouſand men, and that of the French of about ſeventy 
thouſand. The French brought eighty pieces of can- 


* This paſſage deſeryes to be examined. The celebrated. Author of 
The Spirit of Laws ſays, that honour is the principle of Monarchical 
Governments,: and virtue that of Republican ones. 

'Theſe are but vague and confaſed ideas, which our Author has as 
vaguely and con ſuſedly queſtioned ; becauſe men are ſeldom agreed in 
the definition of terms, and indeed rarely underſtand them. Honour. 
is the deſire to be honoured; to be eſteemed ; from whence ariſes the 
habit of avoiding every action of which a man ought to be aſhamed. 
Virtue is the performance of all our duties in life, independent of the 
deſire of eſteem ; from whenee it comes, that hoxour is common, vir- 
zue rare, c es 

The principle, therefore, of a Monarchy, of of a Republic, is 
neither Honour nor virtue. A Monarchy is founded on the power of a 
ſingle perſon; and a Republic is founded on the power of a number of 
perſons to oppoſe the power of any Gngle one. Monarchies are gene- 
rally eſtabliſhed by the Chiefs of Armies; Republics by a Convention 
of Citizens. Honour is common to mankind, and virtue ſcarce in all 
Governments. The ſelfiſhneſs of each individual of a Republic watches 
over the ſelfiſhneſs of others; each would be ſupreme, and therefore 
no one is ſo, The ambition of each Member is a general reſtraint, 
and an equality is thereby preſerved: e 

In an eſtabliſhed Monarchy ambition cannot ſucceed, but by gaining 
dhe favour of the King, or of thoſe who rule under him. There is not 
in theſe firſt reſources either honour or virtue, on one ſide or the other, 
Intereſt only prevails. Virtus is in all countries the reſult of educa- 
tion and of charactet. It is ſaid in The Spirit of Lanwvs, that virtue is 
more neceſſary in a Republic ; but in one ſenſe tis quite the reverſe, 
There requires much more virtue in a Court, to enable one to reſiſt ſo 
many ſeductions. | HP 72.1 

The Duke of Montauſier and the Duke of Beauvilliers were both 
men of a rigid virtue. Marſhal Villeroy joined milder manners to a 
probity not leſs incorruptible. The Marquis de Totcy was one of the 
honeſteſt men in Europe, in a fitvation where politics permits a relax- 
ation of morals, The Comprrollers-General le Pelletier and Chamil- 
lard were reckoned leſs ſkilful than virtuous. _ ; e ee Fa FAR 

It muſt be acknowledged, that Louis XIV. in this unfortunate war, 
was ſcarcely ſurrounded by any but men of irreproachable characters. 
This is an obſervation very true and very important, in a Hiſtory 
where the manners of the times take up ſo great a part. French Note, 
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non into the field, the Allies one hundred and forty. 
The Duke of Marlborough commanded the right wing, 
compoſed of the Enghſh, and German troops in Engliſh 


pay; Prince Eugene was in the center; Tilly and a 


Count of Naſſau at the left, with the Durch. 
Marſhal Villars took the command of the 
og. left wing of his army, and left the right to 
7*9*. | Marſhal Boufflers. He had entrenched his 
army in haſte; a method perhaps moſt ſuitable to his 
troops, that were inferior in numbers, had been a long 
time unſucceſsful, and conſiſted of one half freſh re- 
cruits: it was moſt ſuitable likewiſe to our condition at 
that time; as an intire defeat would have compleated 
the ruin of the nation. Some Hiſtorians: have found 
fault with the. diſpoſition made by the Marſnal: Ile 
* ought (ſay they) to have paſſed a large hollow, inſtead 
of having it in his front.“ Is it not being rather too 


Sept. $6; 


diſcerning to judge thus from our cloſet of what paſſes 


in a field of battle ? | 
All that I know 1s, what the Marſhal himſelf ſaid, 


that the ſoldiers, who had had no bread for a whole day, 
and had: juſt their allowance diſtributed among. them, 


threw half of it away, to come the lighter. to action. 
There never was, for many ages, a longer or more ob- 
ſtinate battle; none more bloody. I ſhall ſay nothing 
of this action but what has been univerſally. acknowledg- 
ed. The enemies left wing, where the Dutch fought, was 
almoſt intirely cut to pieces, and purſued with bayonets 
fixed. Marlborough, at the right, made and withſtood 


ſurpriſing efforts. Marſhal Villars had occaſion to thin 


his center to oppoſe Marlborough; at that very inſtant 
the center was attacked, the entrenchments which co- 
vered it were carried, the regiment of guards who de- 
fended them making no reſiſtance. The Marſhal, in 
riding from his left wing to his center, was wounded, 
and the day was loſt. The field of battle was covered 
with the bodies of thirty thouſand men, killed or dy- 

ing. 
They marched over heaps of ſlain, eſpecially i in the 
Dutch quarter. The loſs of the French! in this battle, 
did 


. 
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did not amount to more than eight thouſand, men; the 
enemy left near twenty-cne thouſand killed and wound- 
ed; but the center being forced, and the two wings cut 
off, thoſe who had made the greateſt ſlaughter loſt the 
„ „ a, 1 8 
Marſhal Boufflers “ made a retreat in good order, 
with the aſſiſtance of the Prince of Tingri-Montmo- 
renc!, ſince Marſhal Luxemburg, inheritar of the valour 
of his anceſtors. The army retired between Queſnoi 
and Valenciennes, carrying with them ſeveral ſtandards 
and colours taken from the enemy. Louis XIV. com- 
forted himſelf with theſe ſpoils, and it was eſteemed a 
victory to have diſputed the day fo long, and to have 
loſt only the field of battle, Marſhal Villars, at his re- 
turn to Court, aſſured the King, that if he had not been 
wounded, he ſhould have gained the victory. I know. 
the General himſelf was perſuaded of this, but I know 
very few people beſides who believe it, | 
It may ſeem ſurpriſing, that an army, which had killed 
the enemy near two-thirds more men than it loſt itſelf, 
fould not endeavour to prevent thoſe who had gained 
no other advantage but that of lying in the midſt of their 
dead, from going to lay ſiege to Mons. The Dutch 
were fearful for the ſucceſs of this enterprize, and heſi- 
tated about it; but the conquered are frequently im- 
poſed upon and diſheartened, by the name of having 
loſt a battle. Men never do all that they might do, and 


* In a book entitled Memoirs of Marſhal Berwick it is ſaid, that 
Marſhal Berwick made this rezreat. In this manner are a number of 
Memoirs written. IASC 19 Tar | 

One reads in thoſe of Madame Maintenon, by La Beaymelle, vol. 
V. page 99, that the Allies acculed Marthal Yiltars of Having wounaed 
himſelf, aud that the French reproached him for having retreated to 
Joicn, Theſe are two very ridiculous charges. This General had re- 
ceived a muſket- ſhot under the knee, which broke the bone, and 
obliged him to limp, all the reſt of his life. The King ſent, him the - 
Sieur Marechzl, his 6rft ſurgeon, who felely prevented the, cutting 
off the limb. This is what I received my{elt from the mouth of Mar- 
ſnal Villars, and of that great ſurgeon : tis what all his Officers 
knew, and what Marſhal Vitlars condeſcerced te confirm to me in 
his letters. He only treated with contempt the in{oleat and calumni- 
ons aſperſions of La Beaumelle. Voltaire. | | 
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the ſoldier who is told he is beaten, fears to be beaten 


again. Thus Mons was beſieged and taken, 
1 * 1 and all for the Dutch, who kept poſſeſſion of 
799. it, as they had done of Liſle and Tournai, 


OS AP: EAT 


Louis XIV. continues to ſolicit Peace, and to defend Himſelf. 
De Duke of Vendime ſecures the King of Spain on bis 
Throne. | | | eee 


HE enemy not only continued thus advancing by 
degrees, and levelling all the barriers of France, 
on this ſide; but they undertook, with the aſſiſtance of 
the Duke of Savoy, to ſurpriſe Franche Comte, and 
ee at once by both ends into the heart of the 
ingdom. General Merci, who was charged with fa- 
cilitating this enterprize, by entering into Upper Alſace 
Fs by by the City of Baſil, was happily ſtopped near 
« og the Iſie of Newburg on the Rhine, by the Count, 
ſince Marjhal Dubourg. By I know not what 
unaccountable fatality, all thoſe of the name of Merci 
have been always as unſucceſsful as they were eſteemed. 
This one was defeated in the completeſt manner. No- 
thing was undertaken on the ſide of Savoy, but much 
was apprehended in regard to Flanders; and the domeſtic 
affairs of the kingdom were in fo languid a ſtate, that 
the King once more ſolicited peace like a ſuppliant. He 


offered to acknowledge the Archduke for King of 


Spain; to withdraw all affiſtance from his grandſon, 
and leave him to his face; to deliver up four places as 


ſecurities; to reſtore Straſburg and Briſac; to reſign 


the ſovereignty of Alſace, reſerying only the prefecture 
to raze all the fortified places between Baſil and Philipſ- 


burg; to fill up the long-tormidable harbour of Dun- 
kirk, aud demolith its fortifications ; and to leave Liſle, 


Tournay, Ypres, Menin, Furnes,. Conde, and Mau- 
beuge, in the hands af the States- General. Theſe were 


4. In 
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in part the articles propoſed to ſerve as a baſis for the 


Peace which he implored. # 8 


The Allies, determined to have che triumph of dit. 
euſſing the ſubmiſſive propoſals of Louis XIV. permitted 
his Plenipotentiaries to come to the little town of Ger- 
truydenberg, in the beginning of the year 1710, to pre- 
ſent their maſter's ſupplications. Louis made choice of 
Marſhal d'Uxelles, a man of great coolneſs and tacitur- 
nity, and of a diſpoſition rather prudent than elevated 
or bold. With him was joined the Abbe, afterwa ds 
Cardinal, Polignac, one of the brighteſt wits and moſt - 


eloquent orators of his age, and of a moſt engaging per- 


ſon and addreſs. But wit, prudence, and eloquence, are 
of no ſervice in a Miniſter, when the Maſter is unſuc- 
ceſsful. It is conqueſt that makes treaties.” The Am- 
baſſadors of Louis XIV. were rather confined in Ger- 
truydenberg, than received there. The Deputies came 
to hear their propoſals, which they tranſmitted to the 
Hague to Prince Eugene, the Duke of Marlborough, 
and Count Zinzendorf, Ambaſſador from the Emperor. 
'] heſe propoſals were always received with contempt. 
The Plenipotentiaries were inſulted by the moſt abuſive 
libels, the work of French refugees,” who were become 
more inveterate enemies to the glory of Louis XIV. than 
even Prince Eugene or the Duke of Marlborough“. 

Though the French Plenipotentiaries carried their 


ſubmiſfon ſo far as to promile for the King, that be 


ſhould furniſn money to dethrone Philip V. they were 
not liſtened to. It was inſiſted upon as a preliminary, 


that Louis XIV. ſhould engage alone to drive his grand- 


ſon out of Spain, in two months, by force of arms. 
This abſurd piece of inhumanity, much more inſolent 
than a refuſal, aroſe from freſh ſueceſſes. 

While the Allies were thus treating Louis XIV. like 
maſters irritated againſt his pride and greatneſs, now 
equally humbled, the city of Douay was taken by them ; 


and ſoon afterwards they took Bethune, Aire, and St. 


Venant; and Lord Stair 7 to ſend toe to the 
gates of Paris. 


And they had more e reaſon to be ſo, FEY 


H 2 | Almoſt. 


1 
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_ JF Almoſt at the ſame time the Archduke's army, com- 
manded by Guy Staremberg, the neareſt in military re- 
| putation to Prince Eugene of all the German 
Generals, gairfed a compleat victory near Sa- 
. ragoſſa* over that army in which Philip V. 
and his adherents had placed their hopes, and which was 
commanded by the Marquis de Bay, an unfortunate 
General. Here again it was obſerved, that the two 
rival Kings, though within reach of their armies, were 
not preſent at this battle. Of all the Princes for whom 
Europe was then up in arms, the Duke of Savoy was the 
only one who fought his own battles. It was a melan- 
choly thing, that he could acquire his glory only by 
fighting againſt his two daughters, one of whom he en- 
deavoured to dethrone, in order to gain a ſmall ſpot of 
ground in Lombardy, about which the Emperor Joſeph 
already began to make ſome difficulties, and which he 
would have been ſtript of, the very firſt opportunity. 
This Emperor was ſucceſsful every-where, but ſhewed 
no moderation in his good fortune. By his own meer 
authority he diſmembered Bavaria, and beſtowed the 
fiefs of it on his relations and creatures. He deſpoiled 
the young Duke of Mirandola of his dominions in Italy, 
and the Princes of the Empire maintained an army for 
him on the Rhine, without thinking that they were la- 
bouring to ſtrengthen a power which they ought to fear ; 
ſo much did the old prevailing hatred to the name of 
Louis XIV. occupy every mind, as appearing to be the 
principal concern. Joleph had likewiſe the good for- 
tune to ſuppreſs the Hungarian male-contents. The 
Court of France had ſet up Prince Ragotſki againſt him, 
| who came armed with his own pretenſions and thoſe of 
his country. Ragotſki was beaten, his towns taken, 
and his party ruined. Thus Louis XIV. was equally 


Avg. 20, 
1710. 


The whole cavalry of Philip were defeated at Almenara, by the 
Allied harſe, commanded by General Stanhope, who, with his own 
hand, flew General Amellaga, commander of the Spaniſh Guards. 
General Staremberg followed Fhilip's army ta Saragoſſa, where they 
gave him battle, on he gth day ef Auguſt, and werg totally defeated. 
Smollet. BY 0 | | Fo. 
| unfortunate, 
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Une abroad aud at home, by ſea and Fre” in 25 


his public negociations and his private intrigues. 
It was believed by all Europe, at that time, that the 
Archduke Charles, brother to the fortunate Joſepb, 


would reign without a competitor in Spain. Europe 5 


was threatened with a power more formidable than 
that of Charles V.; and the Engliſh, ſo long the de- 
clared foes of the Auſtrian- Spaniſn hranch, and the 
Dutch, its revolted ſlaves, were thoſe who exhauſted 
themſelves to eſtabliſh it, Philip V. who had taken re- 
fuge in Madrid, quitted it again, and retired to Valla- 
dolid, while the Archduke Charles made his entry as a 
conqueror into the capital. 

The French King could no longer ſupply his grand- 
ſon with ſuccours; he had been obliged to do that, in 
part, which the Allies had exacted of him at Gertruy- 
denberg, to abandon the cauſe of Philip, by recalling, 
for his own defence, thoſe troops that were yet in Spain; 
being hardly able to ſtand his ground againſt Savoy, on 
the Rhine, and 1n en where the 1 ſtreſs of the war 
chiefly lay. 

Spain was in a ftill more deplorable ſituation than 
France, Almoſt all its Provinces had been laid waſte 


by its enemies and its friends, It was attacked by Por- _ - 


tugal. Its commerce was deſtroyed. There was a ge- 
neral dearth throughout the kingdom; but this, indeed, 
was more ſeverely felt by the victors, than by the van- 
- quiſhed ; becauſe, throughout a large extent of country, 
the affection of the people gave all in their power to 
Philip, and refuſed every thing to the Auſtrians. Phi- 
lüp had no longer either a General or troops from France. 
The Duke of Orleans, by whom his drooping fortunes 
had been a little raiſed, inſtead of commanding his army, 
was then conſidered as his enemy. It 1s certain, that not- 
withſtanding the affect ion the inhabitants of Madrid had 
for Philip, and the fidelity of many of the Grandees, 
and of all Caſtile, he had ſtill a pee party againſt 
him in Spain, The Catalonians, a warlike and head- 
ſtrong nation, were, obſtinately attached to his rival. 
One half of Arragon had likewiſe been gained over, 
| 3 One 


— 
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One party of the people waited the event of affairs, 
and another hated the Archduke more than they loved 
Philip. The Duke of Orleans, the nameſake of Philip, 
_ diſguſted beſides with the Miniſtry of Spain, and diſ- 
leaſed with the Princeſs Urſini, who governed there, 
1 60 to conceive hopes that he might ſecure for himſelf 
the country which he had come to defend; and when 
Louis X: V. himſelf propoſed to give up his grandſon, 
and an abdication was already talked of in Spain, 
the Duke of Orleans thought himſelf worthy of filling 
the throne which Philip V. would be obliged to reſign. 
He had ſome pretenſions to that Crown, which had been 
left unnoticed in the King of Spain's will, but which 
his father had maintained his claim to by a proteſt. 
By means of his agents, he made a league with ſome 
of the Grandees, who engaged to place him on the 
throne, in caſe Philip V. ſhould quit it. Upon this event, 
he would have found many of the Spaniards ready to liſt 
under the ſtandard of a Prince who was fo compleat a 
warrior, This ſcheme, had it ſucceeded, could not 
have diſpleaſed the Maritime Powers, as there would 
have been leſs apprehenſion of ſeeing the kingdoms of 
France and Spain united in one perſon, and fewer ob- 
Racles would then have remained to the peace. The 
project was diſcovered at Madrid, about the beginning 
of 1709, while the Duke of Orleans was at Verſailles, 
and his agents. in Spain were impriſoned, Philip V. 
never forgave his couſin, for thinking him capable of 
abdicating, and endeavouring to ſucceed him. In 
France, the whole kingdom cried out againſt the Duke 
of Orleans. The Dauphin, father to Philip V. propoſed 
in Council to bring the offender to juſtice as a criminal; 
but the King choſe rather to bury in filence this abor- 
tive and pardonable project, than to puniſh his nephew, 
at the time that his grandſon was on the verge of ruin. 
In fine, about the time of the battle of Saragoſſa, the 
Spaniſn Council and moſt of the Grandees, finding they 
had no leader to oppole to Staremberg, whom they 
booked upon as a ſecond Eugene, wrote in a body to 
Louis XIV. requeſting him to ſend them the Duke de 
7-1-2 . cho Vendòme. 
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Vendb6me. This Prince, who had retired to Anet, ſet 


out immediately, and his preſence was as good as an 
army. The Spaniards were ſtruck with the great repu- 
tation he had gained in Italy, which the unfortunate 
campaign of Liſle had not been able to impair. His 
affability, openneſs, and liberality, which latter quali- 
fication he carried to a degree of profuſion, and his love 
for his ſoldiers, won him all hearts. | : 
The moment he ſet his foot in Spain, there happened 
to him what had formerly happened to Bertrand du 
Gueſclin: his name alone drew a croud of volunteers. 
He wanted money: the Corporations of the towns and 
villages, and the religious communities, ſupplied him, 
The nation was ſeized with a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm. The 
ſcattered troops left after the battle of Sara- 
goſſa, aſſembled together under him at Valla- 1 
dolid. Every place exerted itſelf in furnim * * 
ing recruits. The Duke de Vendome, without allowing 
time for this freſh ardour to cool, goes in purſuit of the 
conquerors, brings the King back to Madrid, obliges 
the enemy to retire towards the frontiers of Portugal, 
follows them thither, makes his army ſwim over the 
Tagus, takes General Stanhope priſoner in IS 
Brihuega with five thouſand Engliſh, comes B | 
up with General Staremberg at Villa Vicioſa, - © * 


and gives him battle the next day. Philip V. who had 
not accompanied any of his former Generals to the field, 
animated with the Duke of Vendome's ſpirit, put him- 
ſelf at the head of the right wing, while that General 
took the left. A complete victory was gained over the 
enemy *, and, in leſs than four months time, this great 


* Stanhope was ſurpriſed, ſurrounded, and, after a very obſtinate 
reſiſtance, obliged to ſerrender himſelf and all his forces, amounting 
to two thouſand men, including three Lieutenant-generals, one Major- 
general, and one Brigadier, At Villa Vicioſa, Staremherg e 
againſt double his nunrber, His left wing was utterly defeated: but 
with the remainder of his troops he maintained his ground till night 
when the enemy retired in diforder, leaving him matter of the fiele 
and all their artillery, after having loſt above fix thouſand men, who 
were killed on the ipot. Sigremberg bad ſuffeted fo much w the 
{ | Es ada. 
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General, who had been called in when things were at 
the laſt extremity, retrieved all, and ſecured 'the crown 
for ever on the head of Philip V.“ 
Wh le the Allies remained aſtoniſhed at this ſurpriſing 
revolution, one of a more ſecret kind, and not leſs de- 
ciſive, was preparing in England. A German had by 
his ill conduct loſt the Houſe of Auſtria all the ſucceſ- 
ſion of Charles V. and was therefore the firſt author of 
the war; an Engliſhwoman by her indiſcretion brought 
about the peace. 
Sarah Jennings, Dutcheſs of Marlborough, governed 
Qucen Anne; and the Duke, her huſband, governed 
the ſtate. He had the Treaſury at his command, thro* | 
the means of the Lord-High-Treaſurer Godolphin, whoſe 
ſon had married one of his daughters. His ſon-in-law, 
Sunderland, Secretary of State, ſubmitted every thing 
in the cabinet to him; and the Queen's houſhold, where 
his wife had an abſolute authority, was at his devotion. 
He was allo maſter of the army, as he had the diſpoſal 
of all poſts. . e 
Ik two parties, the Whigs and the Tories, diviced 
England, the Whigs, at whoſe head he was, did every 
thing that could contribute to his greatneſs; and the 
Tories had been forced to admire him, and be ſilent. It 
is not unworthy of hiſtory to add, that the Duke and 
Dutcheſs were the two handſomeſt perſons of their time; 
and that this advantage contributes not a little to im- 
pole upon the multitude, when accompanied with dig- 
nities and glory. . 
He had more intereſt at the Hague than the Grand 
Penſionary; and had great influence in Germany. A3 
a Negociator and Gencral, he had ever been ſuc ceſsful, 


battle, that he could nos pre tend to maintain bis ground any longer; 
he therefore ordered their cennon to be nai ed up, and retiied to Ca- 
ta onia. S molle. "onthe | 

It was reported that aſter the battle, Philip V. having no bed, 
the Duke of Verdome ſ-3d io him, I thall-prepare for you the richeit 
bed that ever Monarch repoſed ia; upon which he had one con- 
Aructed of all the ſtandards and colours taken from the enemy, 
Foltaire. . | 7 


+ The former Emperor Leopold, 


Wy 


and 
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and enjoyed a more extenſive ſhare of power and reputa- 

tion, than had ever fallen ta the lot of any fingle perſon. 
He could likewiſe ſtrengthen his power by the immenſe 
riches he had acquired during his having the command. 
I have heard his widow ſay, that, after he had given 
fortunes to his four children, he had remaining, inde- 
pendent of any gifts from the Crown, ſeventy thouſand 
pounds per ann, which makes about one million five 
hundred thouſand of our livres. Had not his parſimony 


been equal to his greatneſs, he might have formed a 


party in the kingdom that Queen Anne could not eaſily 
have overthrown ; and had his wife been a little more 
complaiſant, the Queen would never have broken her 
chains, Bur the Duke could never get the better of his 
rhirſt for riches, nor the Dutcheſs of her capricious tem- 
per: THE Queen loved her with a tenderneſs that went 
even to ſubmiſſivn, and the having no will bur hers. 

In attachments of this nature, 1t 1s generally on the 
fide of the Sovereign that ariſes the diſguſt, the ca- 
price, the haughtineſs, and abuſe of ſuperiority ; ; theſe 
are the things which firſt make the yoke felt: but all 
theſe the Dutcheſs of Marlborough heaped upon her miſ- 
treſs with a heavy hand. The Queen, who could not live 
Vithout a favourite, turned her eyes upon Lady Maſham, 
her Miſtreſs of the Robes. The jealouſy of the Dutcheſs 
broke out. A pair of gloves of a particular faſhion” 
which ſhe refuſed the Queen, and a glaſs of water that 
the let fall in her preſence upon Lady Maſham's gown, 
by a purpoſed careleſsneſs, changed the face of affairs 
in Europe. Matters grew warm between the two par- 
ties. The new favourite's brother aſked the Duke for 
a regiment; the Duke refuſed it, and the Queen gave 
it to him herſelf. The Tories laid hold of this con- 
juncture to free the Queen from her domeſtic flavery, 
humble the power of the Duke, change the Miniſtry, 
make peace, and if poſſible replace the Stuart family on 
he throng of England . 


We can affirm, on ew very beſt authority, that the Tories never 
e any ſuch deſign. There might indeed be ſomne Jacobites 
among 


. 
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If the diſpoſition. of the Dutcheſs would have allowed 
her to have made ſome conceſſions, ſhe might ſtill have 
retained her power. The Queen and ſhe had been uſed 
to write to each other, every day, under feigned names. 
This myſterious familiarity always left the way open for 
a reconciliation ; but the Dutcheſs made uſe of this re- 
| Gurce only to make things worſe. She wrote to the 
Queen with the greateſt inſolence; ſhe ſaid in her letter, 
Do me Juſtice, and make me no anſwer.” She ſoon 
repented of what ſhe had done: ſhe went to aſk pardon 
of the Queen, and wept; but her Majeſty made her 
only this reply: You have ordered me not to anſwer 
«© you, and I ſhall not anſwer you.” 

After this the breach was irreparable. The Dutcheſs 
appeared no more at Court, and ſome time afterwards 
Sunderland, the Duke's ſon-in-law, was removed from 

the Miniſtry, as the firſt ſtep towards turning out Go 
dolphin, and then the Duke himſelf. In other king- 
doms this is called a diſgrace; in England it is only a 
change of meaſures; but this was a revolution yet very 
difficult to be brought about. 

Ihe Tories, though maſters of the Queen, were not 
ſo of the kingdom. They found themſelves obl ged to 
have recourſe to religion. At preſent there is little more 
religion in Great-Britain than what is juſt ſufficient to 
diſtinguiſh factions. The Whigs inclined to Preſbyte- 
rianiſm. This was the faction that had dethroned 
James II. perſecuted Charles II. and brought Charles I. 
to the block. The Tories were in the epiicopal inte- 
reſt, who favoured the Houſe of Stuart, and wanted to 
eftabliſh paſſive obedience to Kings, becauſe the Biſhops 
.hoped by that means to have more obedience paid to 
themſelves. A Clergyman was procured to preach u 
this doctrine in St. Paul's Cathedral, and to ſet forth 


among them, who ſecre:{y entcrtained notions of that kind; but thefe 

they carefully concealed from the par y with which they aſſociated. 
Some too were driven into Jacobitiim hy hard uſage: but the Tories 
in general had no intention to alter that ſucceſſion which they had 
themſelves eſtabliſhed. Smellce, 


Dr. Smollet was miſtaken, if we may give credit to more au:hencic 
tellimor Yo Tr anſ/a; Gs ; 


in 


0 
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in the moſt odious light the adminiſtration of Marlbo- 
rough, and the party which had given the Crown to Kin 

William *. But notwithſtanding the Queen ſecretly fa- 
voured this preacher, ſhe could not prevent his bein 

ſilenced, for three years, by the two Houſes of Parlia- 
ment, nor his ſermon from being burnt by the hands of 
the common hangman. She felt her want of power {till 
more ſenſibly, in not being able to indulge the ſecret ties 
of blood in opening a way for her brother to the throne; 
which the Whigs had barred againſt him. Thoſe writers 
who ſay that Marlborough and his party fell, the inſtant 
the Queen ceaſed to ore them with her favour, know 
nothing of the affairs of England. The Queen, though 


no deſirous of peace, did not dare to remove Marlbo- 


rough from the command of her armies; and, in the 
ſpring of 1711, he was ſtill purſuing his conqueſts over 
France, though in diſgrace at his own Court. 5 


* 


About the latter end of January, in this ſame year 
1711, arrived at Verſailles an unknown Prieſt, named 
the Abbe Gautier, who had formerly been coadjutor to 
the Almoner of Marſhal Tallard, in his embaſſy to 
King William. He had from that time always remained 
in London, without any other employment than that of 
_ ſaying Maſs in the private Chapel of the Count de Ga- 

las, Ambaſſador from the Emperor in England. Some 
chance or other had happened to introduce this man to 
the confidence of a nobleman, a friend to the new Mini- 
iter who oppoſed the Duke of Marlborough. This 
unknown perſon preſented himſelf to the Marquis de 
Torcy, and ſaid to him, without any other preamble, 
* Would you have peace ? Sir, I am come to offer you 
„the means of obtaining it.” This is, replied 


The Marquis de Torcy calls him, in his Memoirs, a Calvinift 
Preacher; but he was miſtaken ; this is a title that is only given 10 
the Preſbyterian clergy. Henry Sacheverell, who is here meant, was 
a Doctor of Divioity at Oxford, and of ihe Epiſcopal party. He 
preached at St. Paul's in favour of paſſive obedience, and againſt tole- 
ration. Theſe tenets were cenſured by the Parliament; but his invec- 
ves againſt the Marlborough faction were mere ſo. Voltaire. 


©. 
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« Mr. de Torcy, to afk a dying man if he would be 


«cnet. | 

A ſecret negotiation was then immediately ſet on foot, 
with Lord Oxford, High-Treaſurer of England, and 
St. John, ſince Lord Bolingbroke, Secretary of State. 
Theſe two perſons had no other intereſt in giving peace 
to France, but that of depriving the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough of the command of the army, and to build up 
their credit upon the ruin of his. The meaſure was 
dangerous; it was betraying the common cauſe of the 
Allies; it was to break through all engagements, and to 
expole themſelves, without any manner of excuſe, to the 
reſentment of the greateſt part of the nation, and to a 
Parhamentary inquiry, which might have coſt them their 
heads. It is very doubtful whether they would have 
been able to have carried this point, or no; but an un- 
foreſeen event happened to facilitate this great work, 
The Emperor Joſeph died, and left the do- 
minions of the Houle of Auſtria, the Ger- 
man Empire, and the pretenſions upon Spain 
and America, to his brother Charles, who was elected 
Emperor, ſome months after +. . = 

On the firſt news of this death, the prejudices which 
had armed ſo many nations, began to be d.ſſipated 
in England by the ſuggeſtions of the new Miniſtry, 


. 
" 
- 


Aprit 27, 
1711s 


Memoirs of Tercy, Vol. III. page 33.“ 

+ Lord Bolingbroke ſays in his letters, that at that time there were 
great cabals at the Court of France; and that he did net doubt but 
that there were formed in the Cabinet there, Grange projets of parti- 
eular ambition, Vol. II. page 24. He judged ſo from a converiation 
he fince held at ſupper with the Dukes of Feuillade and of Mortemar, 
«c You had it in your power to have cruſhed us, and why did you 
#5 not?” | | 

Bolingbroke, notwithſtanding bi; ſenſe and philoſophy, has fallen 
here into the error of ſome Miniſters, who ſuppoſe that every thin 
ſaid to them has ſome meaning. The ſtare of the Court of France, 7 
of the two Dukes, is ſufficiently known to render it certain, that at the 
time of the peace of Utrecht, there were neither ſchemes nor cabals, 
nor any individual perſon in a condition to have undertaken any 
thing. Peltaire. a | 
1 have tanßlated (he note, though the ſenſe of it is not very clear. 


Tranſlaier, 
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The war, 10 they, was begun, to prevent Louis XIV. 
from governing Spain, America, Lombardy, and the 
Kingdom of Naples and Sicily, in the name of his 
grandſon; why then ſhould we endeavour to unite all 
theſe k ingdoms under the dominions of Charles VI. 2 
Why muſt the Engliſh nation exhauſt its treaſures ? She 
has paid more to the war, than Germany and Holland 
together. The expences of this year alone, amount 
to ſeven millions ſterling; and is the nation to ruin it- 
ſeif for a cauſe it has no concern with, and to procure a 
part of Flanders for the Dutch, its rival in trade? All 
theſe arguments emboldened the Queen, and opened the 
eyes of : a great part of the nation; and a new-Parlia- 
ment being called, the Queen was at erer to Prepare 
matters for the peace of Europe. 

But in doing this privately, he could not yet: pub- 
lickly break with her allies; ſo that while they were ne- 
gociating in the cabinet, Marlborough was carrying on 
the ſervice in the field. He ſtill continued advancing 
in Flanders, where he forced the lines that Marſhal Vitz 
lars had drawn from Montreuil to Valenciennes, 
took Bouchain; adyanced as far as ONE: . 
and from thence to Paris there was hard NE 
lingle rampart to oppoſe him, 

It was at this unfortunate period that the e Du 
Gue-Trouin, who had not as yet any rank in the ſea- ſer- 
vice, and owed every thing to himfelf, by his own cou- 
rage, and the aſſiſtance of ſome merchants who furniſhed 
him with money, fitted out a ſmall fleet, and failed to 
the Braſils, where he took one of the princt-  . - 
pal cities, called St. Sebaltian de Rio Janeiro. On. nr 
He and his crew returned home loaded with i 
riches ; ; and the Portugueſe loſt even more than he had 
gained. But the miſchief that had been done in the 
Braſils, did not alleviate the miſeries of France. 
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vidbory of Marſpbal V :llars at Denain. The Aﬀairs of 
. France retrieved. The general Peace, 


THE negociations which were now openly ſet on 
foot in London, proved more ſalutary. The 
Queen ſent the Earl of Strafford Ambaſſador to Holland, 
to communicate to the States the propo als made by 
Louis XIV. Marlborough's leave was no longer aſked. 
The Earl of Strafford obliged the Dutch to name Pleni- 
Potentiaries, and to receive thoſe of France. 
Three private perſons ſtill continued to oppoſe the 
peace. Theſe were Marlborough, Prince Eugene, and 
Heinſius, who perſiſted in their intention of cruſhing 
Louis XIV. But when the Engliſh General returned to 
London, at the cloſe of the campaign in 1711, he was 
deprived of all his employments. He found a new Houſe 
of Commons, and had no longer a majority in the Houſe 
of Lords. The Queen, by creating a number of new 
Peers, had weakened the Duke's party, and ſtrengthened 
the Crown-intereſt, He was now accuſed, like Scipio, 
of malverſation; and, like that hero, extricated himſelf 
by his glory and his retreat. He was ſtill powerful, 
though in diſgrace, Prince Eugene went over to London, 
to ſtrengthen his party. This Prince met with the re- 
ception due to his birth and renown, bur his propoſals 
were rejected. The Court. intereſt prevailed, Prince 
Eugene returned to end the war alone; and the hope of 
freſh victories, without a partner to divide the honour, 
was a new incitement to him. WH 
While the Congreſs was afſembling at Utrecht, and 
the French Plenipotentiaries, who had been ſo ill uſed 
at Gertruydenberg, now returned to treat upon more 
equal terms, Marſhal Villars lay behind his lines to 
cover Arras and Cambray. Prince Eugene took the 
town of Queſnoy, and overſpread the country with an 
army of an hundred thouſand men. 1he Vutch had 
as exerted 


* 


* 
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exetted themſelves; and though they had never before. 
furniſhed their whole quota towards the neceſſary ex- 
pences of the war, they had this year exceeded their _ 
contingent. Queen Anne could not as yet openly diſ- 
engage herſelf from them; ſhe-had ſent the Duke of 
Ormond to join Prince Eugene's army with twelve thou- 
ſand Engliſh, and ſtill kept in pay a number of German 
troops. Prince Eugene, after burning the ſuburbs of 
Arras, advanced towards the French army, and pro- 
poſed to the Duke of Ormond to give them battle; but 
the Engliſh General had been ſent with orders not to 
fight, The private negociations between England and 
France drew towards a concluſion. A ſuſpenſion of arms 
was proclaimed between the two Crowns. Louis XIV. 
put Dunkirk into the hands of the Engliſh, as a ſecurity. 
for the performance of his engagements, The Duke of 
Ormond then retired towards Ghent. He endeavoured to 
take with him, along with the troops of his own nation, 
thoſe that were in the Queen's pay; but none would. 
follow him, except four ſquadrons of the regiment of 
Holſtein, and one regiment of Liege. The troops of 
Brandenburg, of the Palarinarf, of Saxony, Heſſe, and 
Denmark, remained with Prince Eugene, and were paid 
by the Dutch. The Elector of Hanover himſelf, who 
was to ſacceed Queen Anne, notwithſtanding her re- 
monſtrances, continued his troops in the pay of the 
Allies; whieh plainly ſnewed, that the pretenſions of his 
family to the Crown of England did not depend upon 


Queen Anne's favour. „ | . 
Prince Eugene, though deprived of the aſſiſtance of 
the Engliſh, was {till ſuperior, by twenty thouſand men, 
to the French army; he was likewife ſuperior by his 
poſition, by the great plenty of his magazines, and by 
nine years of continued victories. „ 5 
Matſhal Villars could not prevent him from laying 
ſiege to Landrecy. France, exhauſted of men and 
money, was in conſternation, and people placed no great: 
dependence on the conferences at Utrecht, which might 
be all overthrown by the ſucceſſes of Prince Eugene. 
Several conſiderable detachments had already ravaged 
: : 2 ES + NE Cham 
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Champagne, and advanced as far as the gates of. 
Neid. 

The alarm was now as great at V . as in the 

February Eſt of the kingdom. The death of the King's 

2712, only ſon, which fell out this year; the Duke of 
| Butgundy, the Dutcheſs his wife, and their 
eldeſt ſon, all carried off within a few months, and laid 
in the ſame tomb; and the only remaining child at the 
point of death; all theſe domeſtic misfortunes, added 
to thoſe from without, and the ſufferings of the people, 
made the cloſe of Louis XIV.'s reign conſidered as 

time pointed out for calamities, and every one 1 
to ſee more diſaſters than they had formerly ſeen of 
greatneſs and of glory. | 

Preciſely at this period, the Duke de Vend6me died 
in Spain. The general diſpiritedneſs which ſeized upon 
the French nation on this occaſion, of which I 
remember to have been myſelf a witneſs, filled 
them with apprehenſions, leſt Spain, which had 
been ſupportec by the Duke de Vendome, ſhould fall 
with him. 

As Landrecy could nothold out long, it was debated 
at Verſailles, whether the King ſhould retire to Cham- 
bord on the Loire. On this occaſion he told the Marſhal 
d' Harcourt, that, in caſe of any freſh misfortune, he 
would aſſemble the Nobility of his kingdom, lead them 
in perſon againſt the enemy, notwithſtanding his age of 
leventy-four, and die fighting at their head. 

An error committed by Prince Eugene delivered the 
King and kingdom from theſe dreadful inquietudes. It 
is ſaid, that his lines were too much extended; that his 
magazines flored at Marchiennes were at too great a 
diſtance; and that General Albemarle, who was poſted 


June 11, 
4712. | 


between Denain and the Prince's camp, was not within 


reach of aſſiſting him ſoon enough, in caſe he ſhould be 
attacked. 1 have been. aſſured, "that a beautiful Italian 
woman, whom. I {aw ſome time afterwards at the Hague, 


and whom Prince Eugene then kept, lived in Mar- 


chiennes ; and that it was on her account this had been 
made a place for the magazines, Ir is doing injuſtice to 
Akan 5 Cay Prince 
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Prince Eugene, to ſuppoſe that a woman could have 
any ſhare in his i arrangements; but when we 
know that a Curate, and a Counſellor of Douay, name 
Le Fevte d Orval, walking together in thoſe quarters, 
firſt concerved the idea that Denain and Marchiennes | 
might eafily be attacked, this will better ſerve to prove, 
by what ſecret and'weak ſprings the great affairs of this 
world are often actuated. 
Le Ferre communicate His ndtibn to the riendant of 

| the ptovince, and he to Marſhal Motitelquiou, who com- 
manded under 'Marfhal Villars: the General approved 
of the ſcheme, and put it into execution. To this ac- 
tion, in fact, France owed her ſafety, more even than 
to the peace with England. "Martial Villars uſed a 
fineſſe towards Prince Eugene. A body of dragoons wa 
ordered to advance in 98 of the enemy's camp, as ii 
going to attack it; and while theſe dragoons 3 
retired towards Gulſe, the Marſhal marched to- 75 140 
wards Denain, with his army drawn up in five W 
columns, forced General Albemarle's intrenchments, 
defended by ſeventeen battalions, who were all killed or 
made priſoners. The General himſelf ſurrendered pri- 
ſoner of war, with two Princes of the Houſe of Naflau 
the Prince of Holſtein, the Prince of Anhalt, and all 
the Officers of the detachment. Prince Eugene marched 
in haſte to their aſſiſtance, but did not come vp till the 
action was over; and, in endeavouring to ger poſſeſſion 
of a bridge that led to Denain, he loſt a number of his 
men, and was obliged to return to his — after having | 
been witneſs of this defeat,” 
All the poſts along the Scarpe, as far as Marchiennes, 
were carried, one after another, with the utmoſt rapidity. 
The army then puſhed directly for Marchiennes, which 

was defended by four thouſand men; the ſiege of 
which was carried on with ſo much vigour, that in three 
days time the garriſon were made priſoners of war; and 
all the ammunition , and proviſions that the 5 | 
enemy had laid up for the whole campaign, July 30, 
fell into their hands. The ſuperiority was now * 
- wholly on the ſide of Marſhal Villars. The enemy dif. 


Vor. II. 1 dcdouraged, 
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l couraged, raiſed the ſiege of Landrecy, and 
. 192 ſoon afterwards ſaw Douay, Queſnoi, and 
fe F. Bouchain, retaken by our troops. Ihe fron- 
tiers were now in ſafety. Prince Eugene drew off his 
army, after having loſt near fifty battalions; forty of 
which were made priſoners between the action of Denajn 
and the end of the campaign. The, moſt ſignal FHIOrY 
cou'd not have produced greater advantages. 
Had Marſhal Villars been poſſeſſed of the ſame ſhare 
of popular favour with, ſome other Generals, he would 
have been publicly called © the-Reſtorer of France ;” in 
ſtead of which they hardly acknowledged the abligations | 
Ty had to him, and envy. prevalled.« over the DUNG; Joy 
tor this unexpected ſucceſs * 


Eyery ſtep of Marſhal de. Villars ! haſtened the peace 


o Utrecht. Queen Anne's Miniſtry, as. anſwerable to 


— 


their Country and to Europe for their actions, neglected 


nothing that concerned the inteteſt of England and its 


allies, and the ſafety of the public weal. In the firſt 
place, they inſiſied that Philip V. now, ſettled. on the 
2 f Spain, mould renounce his right. to the 


. „ Marſhal Villars has at e Verſailles, a lodging. i in the apartvent that 
was cccupied by Monſeigneur, and the King came to ſee him there. 
The author of the Memoirs of Maintenon, who confounds.all time, 
ſays, vol. V. page 119 of thoſe Memoirs, that Marſhal: Villars, af- 
ter the late action, appezred in the gardens of Marly, and that the 
King having {aid to him, that ** he was very well ſatisſied with him,” 
the Marſhal turning to the Courtiers, ſaid, + Gentlemen, I hope you 
«© underſtand him.“ The ftory told upon this occaſion, muſt appear a 
cold reception to a man who had juſt returned from having-performed 
ſuch ſignal ſervices. It could not be,atfuch a crifis of glory that he 


would have remarked to the Courtiers, that the King was barely ſatiſ- 


Fed, This bungled anecdote belongs to the. year 1711. The King 
had in that campaign commanded him not to attack the Duke of 
Marlborough. The Engliſh took Bouchain, which rziſed a murmur 
among the people againſt Marſhal Villars. It was after that event 
the King uſed this expreſſicn to him, and then it might have been 
proper in a General to filence the cenfures of the Court, by taking 


notice chat his ok hcl was ſatisfied with his conduct, though un- 


ſucceſsſul. 2 a 


This matter is not of much eopliqueetys ; but one ſhould reſpe& 
truth i in the molt trifling citcumſtance. Viliaire. | 
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crown of 'Frante, Which he. Bad- heherto cohſtantty 
maintained; and that the Duke of Berey, is brothef, 
preſumptive heir to that crown, after the only remaining 
great- grandſon of Louis XIV. then at the poiut bf death, 
ſhould likewile renounce- at: pretenſions to the Crown 0 
Spain, in caſe he ſhould come to be King of Franca. 
They likewiſe exacted che K e che Part of the Dokes 
of Orleans WL gig RAS 
The late twelve verre war Aude ſewn Won Antie men 
are to be bound by ſuch acts, There is no one lenewn 
| law that obliges the deſcendants of a Prinet to give up 
their right to a throne, becauſe their father may have 
renounced it. Theſe renunciations are of no effect, ex- 
cept when the common intereſt is in concert with 
them: however, they ſerved to calm, for the preſent, a- 
twelve years ſtorm ; and it is probable, that one day 
ſeveral nations may join to ſupport theſe renunciations, 
that are now the baſis. of the balance of Promers and of 
the tranquility of Europe 
By this treaty the Iſland of Sicily: was given to the | 
Duke of Savoy, with the title of King; and on the con- 
tinent, the towns of Feneſtrelles, Exiles, with the valley 
of Pragelas; ; ſo that they took from the THESE Bour- 
bon, to aggrandize him. Nein 
The Dürch had a conſiderable bartion given them, 
which they had always been aiming at; and if the Houte 
of Bourbon was deſpoiled of ſome territories in favour 
of the Duke of Savoy, the Houſe of Auſtra was, on 
the other hand, fiript to ſatisfy the Duteh; who were 
become, at its expence, the guarantees and maſters of 
the ſtrongeſt cities of Flanders. Due regard was paid tO 
the intereſt of the Dutch, with reſpect to trade; and 
there was an article Ripulated) likewiſe | in flavour or the | 
Portugueſe; > © | g | 
The ſovereignty of eight Prowiaces, del half oft the : 
Spaniſh Netherlands, was reſerved for the Emperor, 
together with the advantageous Lordſn: p of the barrier- 
towns. They likewiſe guarantied to him the Kingdom 
of Naples a and. Sicily, with all his. poſſeſſipns iu Lom- 
bat dy, and the four ports on the Coaſt of Tuſcany. Bur 
„ e 
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the Court of Vienna would not ſubſcribe to theſe con- 


ditions, as thinking ſhe had not ſufficient Juſtice: done 
her. 

As to England, her glory and intereſt were ſufficiencly. 
ſecured. She had obtained the demolition of the harbour. 
and fortifications of Dunkirk, which had been the object 
of ſo much jealouſy. She was left in poſſeſſion of Gi- 
braltar, and the Iſland of Minorca, by Spain. France 
ceded to her Hudſon's Bay, the Iſland of Newfoundland, 
and Acadia; and ſhe procured greater privileges for her 
American trade, than had been granted even to the 
French, who placed Philip V. on the throne. We muſt 
likewiſe reckon among the glorious acts of the Engliſh 
Miniſtry, its having engaged Louis XIV. to conſent to 
ſet at liberty thoſe of his ſubjects who were confined in 
priſon on account of their religion. This was Metten 
laws, but laws of a very reſpectable nature. 

Laſtly, Queen Anne, ſacrificing the rights of blood, 
and the ſecret inclinations of her heart, to the good of 
her country, ſecured the ſucceſſion of the crown of Great 
Britain to the Houſe of Hanover. 


As to the Electors of Bavaria and Cologne,: the fore. | 


mer was to keep the Dutchy of Luxemburg, and the 
County of Namur, till his brother and himſelf ſhould 
be reſtored to their Electorates; ; for Spain had ceded 
thoſe two ſovereignties to the Elector of Bavaria, as a 
conſideration for his loſſes, and the Allies os _— nei- 
ther of them during the war. 
A s to France, who demblithed Dunkirk; 2g gave 
up ſo many places in Flanders that her arms had atk af 
conquered, and which had been ſecured to her by the trea- 
ties of Nimeguen and Ryſwick, ſhe got back Liſte, Aire, 
Berhune, and Saint-Venant. 
Thus did the Engliſh Miniſtry appear to 40 juſtice to 
all the parties: but this merit was denied them by the 
Whigs; and one-half of the nation reviled the memory 
of Queen Anne, for having done the greateſt good 
that a ſovereign poſſibly could do, in giving peace to 
ſo many nations. She was nn with not having * 4 
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diſmembered FIRE when it was Ur _ Poor: to 0 
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Au cheſe treaties were eve, one after another, i in 
the courſe of the year 1713 : but whether it was owing 
to the obſtinacy of Prince Eugene, or to the bad politics 
of the Emperor's Council, that monarch did not enter 
into any of theſe negociations. He would certainly have 
had Landau, and perhaps Straſburg, had he at firſt 
fallen in with the views of Queen Anne; but he was 
bent upon continuing the war, and ſo got nothing. 
M,arſhal Villars, Rabe ſecured the reſt of French 
Flanders, marched towards the Rhine, and, | 
after making himſelf maſter of Spires, Avg. 20, 
Worms, and alh the circumjacent country, jñͥe 
took Landau, which' the Emperor might have had, by 
acceding to the peace; forced the lines that ,; 2 0. | 
Prince Eugene had drawn in Briſgau; defeated wk 
Marſhal Vaubonne, by: defended thoſe lines; = laſt. 
ly, beſieged and too Frib the Ca ital 0! 4 
Upper Altes 12 wig 8 08.23% 

The Council — . preſſed 5 Circles of the 
Empire to ſend the ſuccours they had promiſed,” but 
none came. They now began to be ſenſible that the 
Emperor, without the aſſiſtance of England and Holland, 
could never prevail againſt France, and re upon 
Pe when it was tog late. 

Marſhal Villars, after having thus put a an end to the 
war, had the additional honour of concluding the peace 
with Prince Eugene, at Raſtad. This was perhaps the 
quay time that two Generals of N e rd had been 


* G Abe ahh tows uf FEAR Jens her Secretary of State, 
Lord Viſcount. Bolingbroke, to conſummate, the negotiation. ., The 
Marquis of Torcy has made a panegyric on this Miniſter, and ſays 
that Louis XIV. gave him the reception he deſerved. Ard thdeed he 
was received at br as a man wWho came to give peace; and when he 
appeared at che Opera, the whole audience ole to do bim Honour,” It 
1s then a Seat calumny in the Memoirs of Maintenon to ſay, vol. V. 
page 118, The, contempt that, Louis, XIV. ſhewed- for Lord Boling- 
+ broke, 15 no proof” that he had been one of his penffontrs.“ It is 
ridievl9us 0 Hear ſuch'a man ſpeak in this manner ob ide greateſt men. 
uur ner e niet 59 LET 1 
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knon to meet together at the cloſe of 4 campaign, to 


treat in the names of their maſters. They both brought 
dark with them that openneſs of character for which 
178 4. they were diſtinguiſned. I have heard Marſhal 
VPillars relate, that one of the firſt things he ſaid 
| to Prince Eugene, was this: Sir, we do not meet as 
enemies; yours are at Vienna, and mi ne'at Verſailles.” 
| In fact, borh: of them had —— cabal 10: oma at 
their reſpective Courts. 

There was no notice taken, in this Dent: of che pre- 
tenſions which the Emperor ſtill maintained to the 
Spaniſh monarchy, nor of the empty title of Catholic 
King, which he continued to bear, after Philip V. was in 
quiet poſſeſſion of the kingdom. Louis XIV. kept 
Straſburg and Landau, which he had before offered to 
give up; Huningen, and New Briſac, Which he had 
himſelf propoſed eto demoliſn; and the ſovereignty of 
Alſace; Which he had offered to renounce. But; what 
was -ſtill; more honourable for him, he procured the 
Electors of Cologne and Bavaria to be reinſtated in their 
ranks and dominions. r ann 7 

1tis-a very; W enten ane; chat France, in. 
all her treaties · with the Emperors, has conſtantly pro- 
rected the rights of the Princes and States of the Empire. 
Sbe laid the foundation of the Germanie liberties by the 
peace of Munſter; and cauſed an eighth Ele&orate to 
be erected in favour: oÞ-this: very Houſe of Bavaria. 
The treaty of Weſtphalia was — by that of 
Nimeguen. By the treaty. of Ryſwick ſhe procured all 
the eſtate of Cardinal Furſtemberg to be reſtored to him. 
Laſtly, by this peace of Utrecht, the obtained the re- 
eſtabliſnment of the two Electors. It muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that throyghovet' the” Whole negociation, which 
put an end to this long contention, Fringe received laws 
from England, but. impoſed thenn on the Empire. 

I be hiſtorichl memoirs of: thoſe times, from which o 

many hiſtories öf Louis XIV; have bern compiled, fay 
that Prince; Eugene, When he had, finiſhed the cbn- 
ferences, deſired the Duke de Villars to embrace the 
Koves pt Louis XIV. for r him, and to preſent 8 
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reſpect of Nob ſubject towards his u In the 
firlt place, it is not true that a Prince, che grandſon . of 
a ſovereign, can be the ſubject of another, Prince, becauſe 
he was born in his dominions; and in the ſecond place, 
it is ſtill leſs ſo that Prince Eugene, Vicar-general 1 
che Empire, ſhould call himſelf the ſubject « o the King | 
of France, _ 584 Nn 
And now each State c demon of its new rights. 
The Duke of Savoy got 1 If acknowledged i in Sicily, 
without conſulting the Emperor, who complained of it 
in vain. Louis XIV. had his troops received into Liſle; 
The Dutch ſeized on their barrier- towns, and the States 
of the country gave them one million two hundred, and 
fifty thouſand florins per annum to remain maſters, af 
Flanders. Louis XIV. filled up the harbour of Dun, 
Kirk, razed the citade], and demoliſhed. the, fortificatior 
towards the ſea, under the eye of the Engliſh, Co 
miſſary. The inhabitants, who flaw, their Whole trade 
ruinec thereby, ſent a deputation c over. to London, 19 
implore the clemency of Queen Wer It was a mor- 
tifying circumſtance to Louis IV. that his Aubjets | 
ſhould go to alk fayours of a Gere of England; 1575 
it was ſtill more melancholy for theſe poor Feier ti 55 
the Queen was obliged. to refuſe. them. | 
The King, ſome time. afterwards, enlarged, the. canal, 
of Mardyke, and by means of fluices formed an =—_ 
bour there, which was thought already to equal that ot 
Dunkirk... The Earl of Stair, Ambaſſador from Eng- 
land; complained of this in warm terms to the King .. 
It is ſaid in one of the moſt popular books we 15755 57 
Louis XIV. made him this reply: “ Mr. Ambaſſador, 
*© TI have always been maſter. in my own kingdom, 
26 ſometimes. in thoſe of others: do not put me in re- 
< membrance of it.” I know, of my owd certain KO.] 
ledes; that Louis XIV. never made ſo Armproper” u. areas 
ply. He had never been maſter in England; very far 
from it. Lie was indeed maſter 1 in Bis, Ow. Lingdomn: | 
but the point in queſtion was, whether he was mawgr of 
| ehzlins a treaty to which he owed his repoſe, and per- 
I 4 Haps 
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haps the greateſt part of his kingdom *. The clauſe 
of the treaty that related to the demolition of the port 
of Dunkirk and its fluices, had not ſtipulated that there 
ſhould be no port at Mardyke. It has been boldly 
ſaid, in print, that Lord Bolingbroke, who had drawn 
up the treaty, was bribed to this omiſſion at the price 
of a million of money . This baſe calumny is to be 
found in the hiſtory of Louis XIV. under the name of 
La Martiniere ; and it is not the only one that diſho- 
nours the work. Louis XIV. appeared to have a 
right to take advantage of the negligence of the Engliſh 
Miniſtry, and to ſtick to the ſtrict letter of the treaty ; 
but ke choſe rather to fulfil the. pirit of it, ſolely for 
the ſake of peace: and fo far from ſaying to Lord Stair, 
He ſhould not oblige him to remember that he had 
* been formerly maſter in other kingdoms,” he was 
very ready to attend to his repreſentations, whieh he 
might have diſputed. He ordered the works at Mar- 
dyke to be diſcontinued, in the month of April 1714. 
They were ſoon after demoliſhed, under the Regency, 
and the treaty was fulfilled in all its article.. 
* Notwithſtanding the peace of Utrecht and Raſtad, 
Philip V. was not yet in poſſeſſion of all Spain; he had 
{till Catalonia to conquer, and the Iſlands of Majorca 
le would be, here mentioned,” that. the Emperor 
Charles VI. having left his wife at Barcelona, and find- 
ing himſelf unable to carry on a war in Spain, and yet 
unwilling to give up his claim, or accept of the peace of 
Utrecht, had neverthelefs made an agreement with Queen 
Anne, for a ſquadron of Engliſh ſhips to bring away 
the Empreſs and the troops, now ofcteſ? in Catalonia. 
In fine, Catalonia was eyacuated ; and Staremberg, 


Ford Stair'never ſpoke to the King, but in the preſence of the 
Secretary of State, Torcy, who has declared that he never heard this 
preiended converſation. | It wayld have been a very humiliating one. 
to, Louis XIV. if, after all, it had obliged him to have put a ſtop to. 
the works of Mardyke.  Foltaire, MITE TY 
+* It is not ſaid Whether this ſum was of Engliſh or French currency. 
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when he quitted that Province, reſigned his title of Vice- 
roy. But he left behind him all the ſeeds of a civil 
war, with the hopes of a ſpeedy ſuccour, on the part 
of the Emperor, and even of England, Thoſe who had 
the moſt credit in that Province, imagined that they 
might he able to form a Republic under a foreign pro- 
teckion; and that the King -, Spain would not be {fron 
enough. to oppoſe. them, On this occaſion, they UE 
in: that character which Tacitus gave them ſo. long 
ſince: © An intrepid people, ſays he, that count their 
lives for nothing, when not employed in fighting.“ 

Catalonia is one of the moſt fertile countries, and che 
moſt happily ſituated, of any in the world. As well 
watered by fine rivers, by ſtreams and ſprings, as Old 
and New Caſtille are void of theſe advantages, it pro- 
duces all thar jis neceſſary to the wants of man, and all 
that can flatter his wiſhes, in trees, corn, fruits, and 
vegetables of every; kind, Barcelona is one of the fineſt 
ports in Europe, and the country round it furniſhes 
every. thing requiſite for ſh up building. Its mountains 
are enriched, with quarries of marble, of jaſper, and of 
rock cryſtal ; and ſome precious ſtones, are ſometimes 
found among them. Mines of iron, tin, lead, alum, 

and vitriol, there abound. and the eaſtern. coaſt pro- 

duces coral. In fine, Catalonia might diſpenſe with the 
whole univerſe; but its neighbours could not do withs 
. 

This abundance, * chats delights, haye been ſofar from 
rendering the natives effeminate, that they have been al- 
ways warriors, and the mountaineers eſpecially are fierce. 
Yer notwithſtanding rheir bravery, and their extreme paſ- 
ſion for liberty, they have ever been a ſubjugated na- 
tion. The Romans, the Goths, the Vandals, and the 
Saracens, have been ſucceſſively their maſters. 

They ſhook: off the yoke of the Saracens, and pu 
ne under the protection of Charlemagne. They 
were ſubject to the Houſe of Arragon, and afterwards 
to that of Auſtria, We have already ſeen that under 
Philip IV. being driven to extremities by the Count 
ene, Prime Miniſter, they transferred themſelves 

: | un ler 
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under the dominion of Louis XIII. in 1640 L All 
their privileges were preſerved to them, ſo that they 
were rather to be conſidered as wards, "than ſubjecks. 
They returned under the ſovereignty of Auſtria, in 
1632; and in the war of the Sueceſſion, they took Part 
on the ſide of the Archduke Charles, againſt Philip. By 
the obſtinate reſiſtance they made, they proved that. 
Philip, though delivered from his competitor, was 
pot able to reduce them by his own power: Louis XIV. 
who, during the latter part of the war, had not been able 
to afliſt his grandſon with either ſhips or foldjers againſt 
his rival, Charles, now ſent him ſuccours againſt his re- 
bellious ſubjects. A Beet of French ſhips "blocked up 
the harbour of Barcelona, and Marſhal Berwick laid liege 
to it by land. 

The Queen of England, more Faithful to her treat) 
than to the intereſts of her Country, would not aſſiſt this 
city. The Engliſh reſented it, and made the ſame re- 
proach to their nation that was objected to the Romans 
for ſuffering Saguntum to be deſtroyed, The Emperor 
made a vain 1 promile of ſuccours. The beſieged defended 
themſelves with a courage that was fortified by fanaticiſm. 
The Prieſts and Monks ran to arms, and mounted the 
tronches as if it had been a religious war. A phantom 
of liberty rendered them deaf to all the advances made 
to them by their maſter. * Above five hundred eccleſſaſ- 
tics died during this ſiege, with their arms in their hands, 
We may judge whether by their ſpeeches! and examples 
they helped to animate the people. 

They hung out a black enſign upon the breach, and 
ſtood ſeveral aſfuults. At length the beſiegers having 
made their way into the town, the beſieged diſputed 
ſtreet after ſtreet; and having retreated into the new 
town, after the old one was taken, they offered to capi- 
tulate, on condition of being allowed all their privileges: 
but they only obtained their lives and eſtates. Moſt 
part of their privileges were taken from them; but of 
all the Monks who had raiſed the inſurre&tion, and 
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fought againſt their King, there were only ſixty W 
ed; and they were only condemned to the gallies. 
Philip V. had, during the. war, treated the little town of 

Xativa much more ſeverely *, by ordering it to be razed 

from the foundation, as an example; but though he 
might do this to a town of no importance, he would not 
Leltroy a large city that had a fine pee and which 
was of uſe to the State. j Hf | 
This fury of the: Catalans, that had not cnerted itſelf 

while Charles VI. was among them, and which tranſ- 
ported them to ſuch extremes, when they were left 
without aſſiſtance, was the laſt ſpark. of that flame which 
had been lighted up by the will of Charles II. King of 
Spain, and had ſo wy lead | waſte the ew W 


of "Exyope: 


a The town of n was od; in $708, aten the Wa of Al- 
manza; and Philip V. built Marker town upon its Wan now called 
St. Philip. Voltaire, | 
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The State e Europe from the Peace of Utrecht, to the 
0 ee 2% Dun of Gods: hn 615th fs 4446 

MAY till venture to call this long war a civil one *. 

The Duke of Savoy was here armed againſt his two 
daughters. The Prince of Vaudemont, who had eſ- 
pouſed the cauſe of the Archduke: Charles, was near 
taking his own father priſoner, in Lombardy, who ſided 
with Philip V. All Spain was ſplit into factions: Whole 
regiments of French Proteſtants ſerved againſt their 
country. It was, in ſhort, for a ſucceſſion among rela- 
tions, that the general war had been commenced; to 
which may be added, that the Queen of England exclu- 
ded her brother from the throne, whom Louis XIV. 
protected, and whom ſhe was obliged to proſcribe. 
Human prudence and expectations were deceived in 
this war, as they always are, Charles VI. though twice 
acknowledged in Madrid, was driven out of Spain. 
Louis XIV. on the brink of deſtruction, was retrieved 
by the unexpected diſſentions in England. The Council 
of Spain, which had only called the Duke of Anjou to 
the throne in order to prevent the monarchy from being 
diſmembered, ſaw many of its parts lopped off, Lom- 
bardy and part of Flanders + remained to the Houſe 
of Auſtriaz the Houſe of Pruſſia had alſo a ſmall part 
of Flanders; the Dutch had the dominion of another 
portion, and the French were left in poſſeſſion of the 
reſt. Thus was the inheritance of the Houſe of Bur- 
gundy divided between tour Powers, and the one that 
ſeemed to have the greateſt right did not preſerve 
even a fingle acre of ir. Sardinia, an uſeleſs poſſeſſion 
to the Emperor, remained to him for a time, For ſome 


See vol. I, page 221, paragraph laſt, the two laſt lines. Tranſl. 

The Provinces of the Low Countries, which belong to the Houſes 
of Auttria, are what is generally called Flanders, and the ſeven United 
Provinces are called Holland. Voltaire. 
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years he enjoyed Naples too, that grand fief of Rome, 
which is ſo often and ſo eaſily wreſted from her. The 
Duke of Savoy held Sicily for four years; only to 
maintain againſt the Pope the ſingular, but ancient, 
right, of being Pope himſelf, in that Iſland; that is, of 
being, except in the Church! refers, abſolure maſter 1 in 
all ecoleſiaſtical matters. 15 ? 

The weakneſs of Salina! — yet mon ide 
able after the peace of Utrecht, than during the war, It 
is certain that the new Miniſtry of Queen Anne form- 
ed. a ſcheme in ſecret for the eſtabliſhing the ſon of 
James II. on the throne . The Queen herſelf began 
to liſten to the voice of nature, through that of her 
Miniſters, and entered into the deſign of procuring the 
ſucceſſion to that brother on whoſe: head e doe before 
ſet a price, in ſpite of herſel.. 

Softened by the pleadings of her ee Lyn 
Maſham, and intimidated; by the repreſentations of the 
Tory Biſhops, ſhe reproached herſelf with that unnatural 
proſcription. I know the Dutcheſs of Marlborough 
was nen that the n received her brother, 


Au e mio 
0 * be Wbige, 8 . * with bach a defign ; though ko; 
all he indultry they were never able to adduce a, fingle proof to ſup- 
port the charge. It is well- known, that at this period, the Ministry 
was divided in itſelf; and that Oxford and Boliagbroke took all the me- 
thods in their power to recommend themſelves to the Elector of Hanover, 
and the Duke of Marlborough. The Queen repeatedly; declared to 
her Parliament her inviolable attachment to the Proteſtant ſucceſfion ; - 
which both Houſes voted to be out of danger. Oxford made advanccs . 
towards a reconciliation with the leaders of the Whis party, and took 
particular opportunities of aſſuring the Elector of his attachment to 
the Houſe of Hanover. Lord Bolingbroke propoſed a Bill-to- make it 
high-treaſon i in any perſon to liſt or be inliſted in the Pretender” s ſer- 
vice; which motion was carried, and the Bill paſſed into a law. The 
ſame Lord held a ſecret correſpondence with the Duke of Matlborough: 
and it was from this quarter, that, after the acceſſion ot George I. be 
received timely intimation that a deſign was formed to bring him to 
the block. If we allow this Miniſtry had any regard to their o 
ſafety, we cannot ſuppoſe they would harbour and ſeck to promote a 
deſign ſo repugnant tothe inclinations of the people. Smoller. 
This laſt argument proves rather too much; for the peace was more 
univerſally repugnant to the inclinations of the people. There would be 
neither &rawe nor bad men, in the world, hf N was to deter. , 
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l that ſhe embraced him; and that if he would 
have renounced the Roman Catholic religion, which 
was regarded in England, and among all Proteſtants, as 
the mother of tyranny, the would bave had him ap- 
pointed her ſucceſſor. Her averſion to the Houſe of 
Hanover augmented ſtill her affect ion for the blood of 
the Stuarts. It has been affirmed that the night before 
ſhe died, ſhe cried out, ſeveral times, Oh, my brother 
my dear brother l She died of a ſtroke of an apoplexy, 
at the age of forty-nine, the 22d of Auguſt 1714. 

Both her friends and enemies agree in this character 
of her, that ſhe was a woman of but very middling 
talents; and yet, ſince the days of Edward III. and 
Henry V. there has been no reign ſo glorious; never 
ſo great Commanders on land or ſea; never more ſupe- 
rior Miniſters; nor Parliaments better informed, nor 
more eloquent Orators. 

Her death prevented all her e The Houſe of 
Hanover, which ſhe looked upon as alien, and which 
ſhe loved not, ſucceeded | her; and ee enk were 
perſecuted 12 5 ling 

Lord ebe who had befires come to give er 
to Louis XIV. with a grandeur equal to that Monarch, 
was obliged now to ſeek an aſylum in France, and repair 
thither again as a ſuppliant himſelf. The Duke of 
Ormond, the ſoul of the Pretender's faction, choſe the 
ſame refuge. Harley, Earl of Oxford, had more re- 
ſolution. He was the principal object of the new Mi- 
niſtry's reſentment. He ſtcod his ground with con- 
fidence; he defied the priſon where he was confined, 
and the death with which he was threatened. He was 
poſſeſſed of a calm mind, inacceſſible to 5175 to a 


Queen AR died Au 3 13 — 5 Mr. Voltaire fame 10 a ſo - 
fond of her, that he has beitowed-on her ten days life more than nature 
permitted her. In this calculation I make allowance for the difference 
of the ile; which I confeſs I had not attended to, in my laſt note, 

age 46, of the former volume, upon his date of the martyrdom, as 
it is called, of Charles I. Yet even with this abatement he has miſ- 
taken a day, which is ſufficient to ſhew his inaccuracy in dates. Tranſl. 

+ The words per/. cu770% and raſecution are ic near in found, chat 
they are ſometinies miſtakeu * each other. Zanſtalor. | 
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defire of riches, or the fear f luffering. His very cou- 
rage ſaved him, and his enemies in the Parliament | 
elteemed- kim too much to pronounce his ſentence.” 
Louis XIV. now drew near: his end. It is difficulr to 
believe that at the age of ſc venty- ſeven , and in the diſtreſs 
to which his kingdom was reduced, he ſnhould venture to 
expoſe himſelf to a new war againft England in favour 
of the Pretender, acknowledged by him for King, and 
Who was called at that time the Chevalier St. George; 
and yet the fact is very certain. It muſt be allowed chat 
Louis had ever, in his ſoul an elevation of ſentiment 
«hich promꝑted him to great actians. of every kind. The 
Farl of Stair, Ambaſſador from England, had braved him. 
He was forced to ſend James III. out ot France, as in his 
younger days he had beef obliged; to baniſh Charles Ho 
and his, Hrother,-: This Prince was mcog at Commer 
in Lorraine. The Duke of Ormond and. Lord Boll: 
broke. intereſted. the glory of the King of France; they 
promiſed him a riſing in England, and eſpecially in 
Scotland, againſt George I. he Pretender need only 
appear; all that was neekflary. would be a ſingle ſhip, a 
few. Officers, and a little monty. The ſhip and the Of- 
ficers were ſapplied, without the leaſt deliberation; but 
it could not he a man of. war, for the treaties, would: 
not permitit, Mr. L'Epine d' Anican, a famous Privateer, 
fitted out the ren, with cannon and arms; but 
as to money, the King had none. They afſk-d only for 
four hundred thouſand crowtis, and they were not to be 
had. Louis XIV. wrote with his own hand to the 
King of Spain, Philip V. his grandſon, who advanced 
them. It was with theſe ſuccours that the Pretender 
paſied ſecretly into Scotland. He there met with a 
conſiderable party to ſupport him, but he happened to 
be defeated by the Engliſh: army of King George “. 
Louis was then dead; and the Pretcnder returned to . 
hide in Commerey the deſtiny which purſued him all his 


»The laſt year of his life. Frag. 


+ Ac Preſton, by General Willis, and on the ſame day at Sheri 
Moor, by the Due of Argyle. 1818”. 
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life, while the blood of his partiſans was ſhed upon the 
ſcaffold. _ 

We ſhall fee, in the Chapters reſerved for the private 
life and anecdotes of Louis XIV. how he died in the 
midſt of the moſt odious cabals of his Confeſſor, and the 
molt contemptible theological diſputes that had ever 
diſturbed the minds of ignorant and reſtleſs ſpirits. But 
here I ſhall conſider the ftate in which, he left Ame 
ar the time of his death. 

The power of Ruſſia was eſtabliſhing irſelf daily, in 
the North; and this creation of a new people and a new 
empire, was then little attended to in F V e in Italy, 
or in Spain. 

Sweden, the ancient ally of F rance; and Sormerty. 
the terror of the Houſe of Auſtria, could no longer 
defend herſelf againſt Ruſſia; and there remained nothing 
of Charles XII. except his glory. 3 

A imple Electorate of Germany begun to be a Ty 
ponderaring power. The ſecond King of Pruſſia, Elec- 
tor of Brandenburg, with ceconomy: and an army, laid Ws 
the foundation of a greatneſs till then unknown. © 

Holland ſtil] retained that importance which ſhe tin 
acquired in the laſt war againſt Eouis XIV.; but the 
weight ſhe threw into the ſcale became every day leſs 
conſiderable. 

- England, though dio by factions in thi begin- 
ning of the reign of an Elector of Hanover, {till pre- 
ſcrved all her power, and all her influence. 

In Germany, the Empire languiſhed under C havks VI.; 
but the generality of the Princes of the ane rendered 
their ſtares flouriſhing. 


Spain began to draw breath under: Philip v. who 
owed his throne to Louis XIV. 

Italy enjoyed tranquility, to the year 1717. There 
was no eccleſiaſtical quarrel in Europe that could afford 
the Pope any pretence for renewing his ancient claims, 
or that could deprive him of the prerogatives which he 
had {till preſerved. Janfeniſm was the only diſpute that 
diſturbed France, but without making any ſchiſm, or 
exciting a civil war. | 
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. 
Private Memoirs and Anecdotes of the Reign of Louis XIV. 


NECDOTEs are a ſort of contracted field, where 
we glean after a plentiful harveſt, . of hiſtory ; 
they are ſmall details a long time kept private, from 
whence they receive the name of anecdotes * ; and when 
they relate to illuſtrious perſonages, the Public feel an 
intereſt in them. 
Plutarch's Lives of Great Men, are but a collection 
of anecdotes, more entertaining than authentic. How 
could he have procured faithful memoirs of the private 

life of Theſeus, or Lycurgus? Moſt of the maxims he 
puts into the mouths of his heroes contain, moral in 
rather than hiſtorical ones. 

The ſecret hiſtory of Juſtinian by Procopius 4, is a 
fatire dictated by revenge; and though malice' may 
ſpeak the truth, this ſatire, high. contradicts his — 
lic hiſtory, has not every where the appearance of it. 

But we are not now allowed to imitate Plutarch, much 
leſs Procopius. We admit for hiſtoric facts only thoſe 
which are authenticated. When cotemporaries, like Car- 
dinal de Retz and the Duke de Rochefoucault, enemies 
to each other, agree in the ſame article in their Memoirs, 
it is deemed indubitable; when they differ, we ſhould 
heſitate; what does not appear probable ſhould not be 
credited, unleſs ſeveral cotemporaries, worthy of belief, 
' unanimouſly agree in the point. | 
The moſt uſeful and moſt valuable anecdotes are the | 

ER, papers that great Princes lere behind them, 


* Tapia. or wnpubli Sed. Tranſlator. | | 
+ He had been Secretary to Beliſarius in all his campaigns. His 
- reſentment to Juſtinian aroſe from the ungrateful conduct of that Em- 
eror to his friend, However, this work is juſtly deemed 3 ; 
ho I think there is one circumſtance in it that ought to make it ſuſ- 
pected ; which 1 is, that the Em refs, to whom he ha no reaſon to bear 
any malice, is there abuſed alſo. Ibid, | 
2 1. II. * when 
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when the candour of their minds is manifeſt in thoſe mĩ- 
nutes. Such are thoſe I relate of Louis XIV. 

Domeſtic occurrences only amuſe curiolity ; weakneſ- 
ſes expoſed to public view pleaſe only the malignant, ex- 
cept where ſuch foibles are capable of inſtructing, either 
by the misfortunes that have attended, or by the virtues 
that have made amends for them. 

The private memoirs of cotemporaries are ſuſpected 
of partiality. Thoſe who write one or two generations 
after, 'ſhould uſe the greateſt circumſpection, ſhould diſ- 
card the trifling, reduce the extravagant, and ſoften 
what is cenſorious. 

Louis XIV. was ſo magnificent in his Court as well 
as reign, that the ſmalleſt particulars of his life ſeem to 

intereſt poſterity as much as they were the object of 
_ curioſity to all the Courts of Europe, and of all his 
cotemporaries, The ſplendor of his government ſhone 
through his moſt trivial actions. One is more eager, 
eſpecially in France, to know the tranſactions of his 
Court, than the revolutions of other States; ſuch is the 
effect of a great reputation. We had rather be informed 
of what paſſed in the Cabinet or the Court of Auguſtus, 
than read. a detail of the conquelts of Attila, or of 
Tamerlane. 

Hence there are hardly any of the hiſtorians who 
have not mentioned the firſt attachments of Louis XIV. 
for the Baroneſs de Beauvois ; for Mademoiſelle d' Ar- 
gencourt; for the niece of Cardinal Mazarin, who was 
married to the Count de Soiſſons, father of Prince 
Eugene; and eſpecially fer her ſiſter, Maria Mancini, 
who afterwards was eſpouſed by the Conſtable Colonna. 

He had not aſſumed the reins of empire when theſe 
amuſements occupied that idle interval of life, in which 
Cardinal Mazarin, who governed with a deſpotic ſway, 
ſuff-red him to languiſh. His attachment to Maria 
Mancini was alone an 1 affair of great importance; for he 
was ſo paſſionately enamoured of her as to be tempted to 
marry her, and yet was ſufficiently maſter of - himſelf to 
Teling Juich her. I he victory which he gained over this 
palſion began to make known the greatneſs of his ſoul. 


12 7 He 
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He gained a greater and more difficult one in leaving 
Cardinal Mazarin abſolute maſter of the government. 
Gratitude * prevented him from ſhaking off that yoke 
which now began to weigh heavy upon him. It was 
a well-known anecdote at Court, that, after the Cardi- 
nal's death, he ſaid, I do not know what I ſhould 
« have done, had he lived any longer f.“ 

He employed himſelf in this Seifore' with reading 
books- of amuſement, and particularly with the Con- 
ſtable, who had wit as well as his ſiſters. He was charm- 
ed with poetry and romances, which in deſcribing ga- 

lantry and grandeur ſecretly flattejed his own character. 
He read the Tragedies « of Cortieite, and formed in him- 
ſelf that taſte which ariſes only from good ſenſe, and the 
quick diſcernment of a ſound judgment. The conver- 
fation of his mother and the ladies of her Court con- 
tributed not a little to give him a reliſh for that refine- 
ment of ſentiment, and to faſhion him to that peculiar 
politeneſs, which began then to characterize the Court of 
France. Anne of Auſtria had introduced into it à certain 
noble and elevated galantry which reſembled the Spaniſh' 
genius of that time; to which was joined that elegance, 
ſoftneſs, and guarded freedom, which was no where to 
be met with except in France. | 

The King made a greater progreſs in this School of 
Politeneſs, from the age of eighteen to twenty, than he 
had done in the Sciences, under ths Abbe Beaumont, 
afterwards Archbiſhop of Paris. He was, indeed, buc 
very little inſtructed. It were to o have been wiſhed that 


I cannot account: for thy: meknkug: of- this aire; here. It 
was not gratitude to Mazarin, but ſubmiſſion and! reſpe& to his mo- 
ther's authority, through which Mazarin governed, that was the 
cauſe of Louis's permitting ſuch abſolute ſway. Tragſlalor. 

I This anecdote is atteſted by the Memoirs of La Porte, where we 
alſo ſee that the King had taken an averſion to the Cardinal; that 
this Miniſter, though his god-father, and intruſted with the charge 
of his education, had taken no care to improve him, and bad left 
him often in want of common neceſſaries. He adds much heavier ac- 
cuſations, which reſlect diſhonour on the Cardinat's. memory; but 
they do not appear to be ye and no Charge ſhould be admitted 
without 1 it, Voltaire, 

| K 2 . „ He 
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he had at leaſt been made acquainted with hiſtory, parti- 
cularly the. modern part; but what was extant at that 
time, was very ill written. It was an unhappy thing that 
they had then only ſucceeded in idle romances, and that 
uſeful writings were diſguſting. A tranſlation of Cæſar's 
Commentaries was printed under his name, and one of 
Florus under the name of his brother. But theſe 
Princes. had no other part in them, than having had 
ſome paſſages out of thoſe authors given them, to very 
little purpoſe, for their themes or exerciſes, 75. 
He * who preſided over the education of the King, 
under the firſt Marſhal Villeroy his Governor, was ſuch 
as he ought to have been, both learned and agreeable. 
But the Civil Wars ſpoiled his education, and Cardinal 
Mazarin was very willing he ſhould receive but little 
inſtruction. His paſſion for Maria Mancini made him 
ſoon maſter of the Italian language, to converſe with 
her; and at the time of his marriage he applied himſelf 
ro Spaniſh, but with leſs ſucceſs. His neglect of ſtudy 
in his youth, a timidity which aroſe from the fear of 
expoling himſelf, with the ignorance in which Cardinal 
Mazarin kept him, led the whole Court to imagine that 
he would be always governed, like his father Louis XIII. 
There was only one occaſion, on which thoſe who 
could frame a judgment before-hand, foreſaw what he 
would be. It was in the year 1655, after the extinction 
of the Civil Wars, and after his firſt campaign and his 
Coronation, when the Parliament reſolving to continue 
its aſſemblies on account of ſome edicts, the King came 
from Vincennes in his hunting-dreſs, attended by all his 
Court, entered the Parliament in his great-boots, with 
his whip in his hand, and pronounced theſe very words: 
© The miſchievous conſequences of your aſſemblies are 
well known, I order theſe to ceaſe which were called 
© together upon my edicts; and, Mr. Firſt Preſident, 


* This may be either Abbe Beaumont, or the Preſident Perigny ; 
for they were both his Preceptors, under Villeroy. Tran/lator. 
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© ] forbid you to ſuffer theſe aſſemblies to be continued, 
or any of you members to demand it“. 
The majeſty of his perſon, which had already begun 
to appear , the dignity of his countenance, and the 
commanding tone and air with which he ſpoke, made a 
ſtronger impreſſion on them than the authority of his 
ſtation, which till then they had but little reſpected. 
But this bloom of his greatneſs ſoon after vaniſned; nor 
did the fruit appear, till after the Cardinals death. ' 
Ihe Court, upon the triumphant return of Mazarin, 
amuſed itſelf with Play, Balls, and Comedy, which 
being in its infancy in France, was not yet become an 
art; and with Tragedy, which had arrived to perfection 
in the hands of Peter Corneille. A Pariſh-Prieſt of St. 
Germain PAuxerrois, inclining towards the rigorous 
notions of the Janſeniſts f, wrote often to the Queen 
againſt theſe exhibitions, from the firſt years of her 
Regency. He affirmed that it was a damnable ſin to be 
reſent at them, and got this anathema ſigned by ſeven 
Doctors of the Sorbonne. But the Abbé Beaumont, 
the King's Preceptor, ſupported by the approbations of 
more Doctors than had concurred in the cenſure with 
this puritanical Prieſt, quieted the ſcruples of the 
Queen; and afterwards, when he was Archbiſhop of 
Paris, he authorized the opinion he had defended when 
an Abbe. This fact may be found in the Memoirs of 
the candid Madame de Motte ville. 
It may be here mentioned, that from the time that 
Cardinal Richelieu had introduced at Court the regular 


* Theſe wards, here faithfully copied, are in all the authentic me- 
moirs of thoſe times ; and it is neither allowable to omit, nor change 
any thing in them, in any hiſtory of France. But the author of the 
Memoirs of Madame Maintenon has taken upon him to ſay, at Ha- 
zard, in his note: His ſpeech was not quite ſo fine, and his eyes 
«© ſpoke more than his lips.” Where did he learn that the ſpeech of 
Louis XIV, war not quite fo fine, when theſe were his very words ? 
It was neither more or leſs fine ; it was exactly as above reported. 
Fans. ü K 3 WET RI e 

+ He was then in his ſeventeenth year. ap 
t Their tenets are nearly the ſame with thoſe of Calviniſm, about 
Grace, Predeſtination, Reprobation and Election. Tran/lator. 
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Drama, which has rendered Paris at preſent the rival of 
Athens, there was not only a bench at theſe repreſenta. 
tions appropriated to the Academy, which included a 
number of Ecezeliafl cs, but l a e oe for the 
Biſnoeps. 

1 — 9 5 1 in the years 1646 and: an intro- 
duced upon the Theatre of the Palais Royal, and of the 
Little Bourbon near the Louvre, ſome Italian Operas, 
performed by fingers whom he had ſent for from Italy. 
This new exhibition had been commenced a ſhort time 
before, at Florence; a country then equally favoured 
by Fortune as by Nature, and to which is owing the 
revival of many arts loſt, for ages, as well as the in- 
vention of ſome new ones. But in France there had {till 
ſubſiſted a relick of her ancient barbariſm, which op- 
pan the re · eſlabliſhment of theſe arts s. 

The Janſeniſts, whom the Cardinals Richelieu and 
M azarin were: deſirous to ſuppreſs, aimed tkeir revenge 
Againſt the amuſements which theſe two Miniſters had 
procured for the nation. The Lutherans and the Cal- 
viniſts had acted after the ſame manner, in the Pontif- 
cate of Leo X. All that is neceſſary, often, to form a 
ſect, is to be auſtere. The ſame fanatics Who would 
ſubvert a ſtate to eſlabliſn an opinion, frequently abſurd, 
anathematized the harmleſs ſports: neceſſary in a large 
city, and the arts which contribute to the ſplendor of 
a nation. The abolition of public ſhows would have 
been an idea more worthy the 925 of Attila id than Wine 
of: Louis XIV 

Dancing, which may now be numbered among the . 
as it is ſubject to rules, and gives gracefulneſs to the 
body, was one of the greateſt amuſements at Court. 
Louis XIII. had never danced but once, at a ball, in 
1625; and this ball was in ſo coarſe a ſtile, as afforded 
no ſample of what the arts would arrive at in e 


Are we to 11 We among the old arts revived, or * new 
ones invented? Tran/lator. ; 
+ King of the Huns, a great conqueror, in the cth century, whoſe: 
.COgnomen, or nom de guerre, Was the Scourge of God. Tits N 
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years after . Louis XIV. excelled -in the ſerious 
dancing, which ſuited the wajeſty of his figure, without 
offending againſt that of his rank. At the running of 
the ring, which was ſometimes, performed, and in which 
great magnificence was at that time diſplayed, he ſhewed., 
to advantage the addreſs: he vas; ant HUGH) all his 
exerciſes. , - 6 2 
Pleaſure 1 ieee n as were en , 5 

diffuſed themſelves throughout. Theſe, indeed, were no- 
thing in compariſon of what was ſeen when the King 
reigned alone; but they were the more remarkable after 

the horrors of a Civil War, and the dullneſs of the 
gloomy and retired life of Louis XIII. That Prince, 
ſickly and peeviſh, had never been attended, Or lodged, * 
or accommodated, as a King. He poſſeſſed no jewels 
above the value of a hundred thouſand crowns, belong- 
ing to the Crown; Cardinal Mazarin did not ingreaſe 

them to more then twelve hundred thouſand; and now. 

there are not leſs than to the amount af 1 en 
of livres. l 
At the matriage of Louis XIV. every thing n i660. 2 
aſſumed a yet higher air of taſte and mgni--- 
ficence, which has been improving, ever ſince. Wen 
he made his entry with his Que: n-Conſort, Paris beheld - 
with a tender and reſpectful admiration that young 

Queen, who was really handſome, ſeated in a ſuperb., 


15 * 
* « * 


cmquipage of a new conſtruction, with the King on horſe- 


back, riding by her ſide, and adorned with all that art 
could add to his manly and heroic W Wien at- 
tracted every one's admiration, | 
At the entrance of the ſtreets, of Vidcase c 4 iu 1 
phal arch was erected, the foundation of which was of 
ſtone; but the occaſion not affording time, would not 
permit them to finiſh it with the ſame durable material. 
"The ſuperſtructure, therefore, Was only a of * ar 


Cardinal Richelieu had before given balls, but they were with- 
out the leaſt taſte; as indeed were all the public entertainments be- 
fore his time. The French, who have now carried the art of dancing 
to perfection, had in the minority of Louis XIV. only ſome Spaniſh - 
dances as the Saraband, the Courant, the Pavan, &. Poltaire. 
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ter, and has been long ſince totally demoliſhed. Claude 
Perrault drew the deſign of it. The gate of St. Antony 

was rebuilt, on the ſame occaſion; a monument of an 

inferior taſte, but ornamented with ſome tolerable pieces 

of ſculpture. All thoſe who had ſeen, on the day of 

the battle of St. Antony, brovght back to Paris — 
this gate, then guarded by a portcullis, the dead and 
dying bodies of ſo many citizens, and who now beheld 
this entry ſo very different, bleſſed Heavens and rendered 
it thanks for ſo happy a change. 

Cardinal Mazarin, in order to celebrate this marriage, 
| had an Italian Opera repreſented at the Louvre, intitled 
Ercole Amante *, But it did not pleaſe the French. 
They ſaw nothing i in it they liked, except the King and 

veen, who danced there. The Cardinal ſought to ren- 
der himſelf popular, by giving an entertainment more 
agreeable to the taſte of the nation. The Secretary of 
State, de Lionne, undertook to have a kind of allegorical | 
Tragedy compoſed, in the manner of Europa, in which 
Cardinal Richelieu had been concerned. It was lucky 
for the great Corneille-that he was not pitched upon to 
fill vp this wretched rough draught. The ſubject was 


9 s and Heſperia. Lifis ſignified France, and Heſperia 


Spain. Quinault was appointed to this taſk, who had 
gained a great reputation by his Falſe 7 iberinus +, which, 

| though a poor performance, had an amazing ſucceſs. 
Lifis had not the ſame good fortune. It was performed 
at the Louvre, but bad no merit in it, except the ma- 
chinery. 

The Marquis de Sourdiac, of the name of de Rieux, | 
to whom the ene o the Opera has been ſince 


Hercules in love. x | 
+ Tiberinus was a King of Alba, who was Jrownad | in the river 
Albula, which from thence derived the name of Tiberinus, or Tibris, 
the Tiber. I 
-Et in Tuſci demerſus Geena undis | 
Nomina fecit aquæ. Ov. Metam. 
Tiberinus was the fon of — If M. Voltaire had been a good | 
Court-Genealogiſt, he might have derived Hagh Capet from this 


ſtock, for the _— of France, and the glory of Louis le Lond: 


Tranſlator, 
owing 
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owing in France, had, at the ſame time, La Toiſen 
or, the Golden Fleece, of Peter Corneille, with its 
machinery, exhibited at his own expence, at his caſtle 
of Newburg. Quinault, young, and of an engaging: 
appearance, had the Court on his ſide ; Corneille — 
his fame and all France. Thus it appears that we owe 
Plays and Operas in France to two Cardinals. | 
It was but a ſucceſſion of feaſts, pleaſures, and ga- 
lantry, from the time of the King's marriage, which 
was redoubled upon the marriage of Monſieur, his bro- 
ther, wich Henrietta of England, ſiſter of Charles IT. 
and theſe continued without interruption, till the death 
of Cardinal Mazarin, in 1666. e 
Some months after the death of that Miniſter, there 
happened an event which has no example; and what is 
as ſtrange, is, that none of the hiſtorians ſeem to know : 
any thing of the matter. There was ſent, with the ut- 
moſt privacy, to the Caſtle in the Iſland of St. Marga- 
ret, in the Mediterranean, near Provence, a priſoner 
unknown, of ſtature above the ordinary ſize, young, and 
of a handſome and noble figure. This perſon on the 
road wore a maſk, the chin part of which was compoſed 
of ſteel ſprings, which left him the liberty to eat, with- 
out taking it off. Orders were given to kill him, if he 
ſhould attempt to diſcover himſelf, He remained in this 
Ifland till an Officer of great truſt, named Sr. Mars, 
Governor of Pignerol, being made Governor of the Ba- 
ſtille, in the year 1690, went to bring him from the 
Ifland of St. Margaret, and conducted him to the Ba- 
ſtille, always maſked. The Marquis of Louvois went 
to ſee him in the Iſland before his removal, and ſpoke 
to him ſtanding, and in a manner denoting reſpect. 
This ſtranger was brought to the Baſtille, : where he 
was lodged in the beſt apartment of the caſtle. He was 
_ refuſed nothing that he aſked, for. His greateſt paſſion 
was for linen of the greateſt fineneſs, and for lace “. 


* What a natural fop muſt this oe have been, who could affect 
finery that was never to be ſeen ? Perhaps it might have been a lady, 
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that was concealed under the maſk. | | 
Here Betty give this cheek a little red.” ED 
Achilles was detected by ſuch a characteriſtic as this. Tranſlator. - 


He 
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He played on the guitar. His table was always ſerved 
in the moſt. elegant manner, and the Governor ſeldom 
fat down in his preſence. An old Phyſician of the Ba- 
ſtille, who had often attended this ſingular perſonage in 
his illneſſes, declared that he had never ſeen his face, 
though he had often examined his tongue, and other 
parts of his body. The Phyſician ſaid he was extremely 
well-made, that his ſkin was rather brown, that he inte- 
reſted by the mere tone of his voice, never complained 
ot his ſituation, nor gave the leaſt hint who he was 
This unknown perſon died in 1704, and was buried 
at night in the pariſh of St. Paul. What increaſes the 
myſtery is, that when he was ſent to the Iſland of 
St. Margaret, no conſiderable perſon had diſappeared in 
Europe; and this priſoner was undoubtedly a man of, 
ſome conſequence: for on the ifirſt days after his arrival, 
the Governor himſelf placed the diſnes on his table, and 
then retired, after ſhutting him in. One day the pri- 
ſoner wrote ſomething with the point of a knife, on one 
of the ſilver plates, and flung it out of the window to- 
wards a boat that ſtood near the bank, almoſt at the foot 
of the tower. A fiſherman who o ned the veſſel, took 
up the plate, and carried it to the Governor. He with 
great ſurprize aſked the fiſnerman, Have you read 
what was written upon this plate, and has any one elſe 


| * ſen it in your hands?” I cannot read,“ replied the 
fiſherman , I have but juſt found it, and no-body elſe 
| e has ſeen it.” The peaſant was detained till the Go- 
| vernor was well informed that he never could read, and 


that the plate had not been ſeen by any other perſon. 
Go then, ſaid he, you are happy in not knowing how 
to rad 3 CET E ei a eee eee 
| | Among the witneſſes of this fact, there is one, very 
WM worthy of credit, who is ſtil alive. Monſieur de Cha- 
In 1750. millard was the laſt Minifter who was intruſted 
with this extraordinary ſecret, The ſecond Mar- 


| „ 1 25 , CE ain # | 
A famous Surgeon, ſon-in-law to this Phyſician, and who be- 
Jonged to Marſhal Richelieu, teſtihes What I advance, and Mr. de 
Bernaville, ſucceſſor to St. Mars, has often confirmed it to me. 
Vollaire. | ; | 3370 #544 14 6 
| ſhal 
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ſhal de la Feuillade, who was married to his daughter, 
told me, that when bis father-in-law was on his death- 
bed, he intreated him * to let him into the myſtery of 
the perſon Who was known only under the name of the 
Man in the Maſk, But Chamillard told him that it was 
a ſecret of State, and he had ſworn never to reveal it. 
In fine, there are many of my cotemporaries ſtill in be- 
ing, who can atteſt the truth of what I advance, and 1 
know of no fact either more extraordinary, or more 
authen tie. 

Louis XIV. cöcheinbed t to vide his time deten the 
pleaſures that ſuited his age, and the duties which be- 
ſonged to his ſtation. He held a Council every day, 
and afterwards had @ private conference with Colbert. 
Theſe private Interviews: produced the fall of the famous 
Fouquet, in whoſe ruin were involved the Secretary 
of State Guenegaud, Peliſſon, Gourville, and many 
others. The ditgrace of that Miniſter, who was lets 
guilty than Cardinal Mazarin, made jt appear that every 
one cannot venture to commit the ſame faults. His 
ruin was already reſolved upon, at the very time the 
King had accepted of the magnificent entertainment that 
this Miniſter gave him, at his ſeat at Vaux. That pa- 
lace, with the gardens, had coſtthim eighteen millions, 
which was about thirty-five of the preſent currency. 

He had built this edifice” twice over, and had pur- 
echaſeg three villages, the land of which was incloſed 
within thieſe extenſive gardens, laid out moſtly by Le 
Notre, and reputed then to be the fineſt in Europe. 
His water-works, which, fince thoſe of Verſailles, of 
Marly, and St. Cloud, have appeared, ſeem ſo incon- 


ſiderable, were then regarded with wonder. However, 


The French . 1 conjure 2 ginoux, ® He conjured 
« him. on his-knees.” I did not thinbe that to ſatisfy a mere curioſity 
required ſo ſolemn a conjuration. Beſides, there is ſomething in the 
idea of kneeling, at which the ſpirit of a man is apt to revolt, except 
at our devotions. The action ſhould be appropriate to the Creator. 
Methinks it argues a meanneſs even in the Prince that fuffers ſuch 
homage to himſelf. It is politic in deſpots. Slaves cannot be ren- 
«cred too abject. Tranſlator. 
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_ notwithſtanding the grandeur of this ſeat, the expence 
of eighteen millions, the accounts of which are ſtill ſub- 
fiſting , proved that he had been ſerved with as little 


cconomy, as he had himſelf ſerved his maſter. 


It is certain that St. Germain's and Fontainebleau, the 
only country-palaces the King was in poſſeſſion of, were 
much inferior in beauty to Vaux. Louis XIV. was 
ſenfible of this, and it piqued him. In every part of 
the houſe were ſeen the arms and the motto of Fouquet, 
which were a ſquirrel, with theſe words, Quò non aſcen- 
dam? To what height may I not aſcend ?? The King 
aſked for an explanation of it; and the ambition hinted 
in the device, did not ſerve to moderate his reſentment. 
The Courtiers obſerved, that the ſquirrel was every 


where painted as purſued by a 


nake, which was the 


arms of Colbert F. The entertainment was ſuperior to 
any of thoſe that Cardinal Mazarin had ever given, not 
only in magnificence, but taſte. Les Fdcheux I of Mo- 
Here was here exhibited, for the firſt time. Peliſſon wrote 


the Prologue, which was much applauded j. 


The public diverſions cover or prepare ſo often at 
Court the ruin of particular perſons, that only in reſpect 
of the Queen-mother, the Superintendant and Peliffon _ 
would have been arreſted at Vaux, the very day of the 


The accounts of this vaſt expence were at Vawx, now called 
Villars, in 1718, and probably may be preſerved there ftill. The 


Duke of Villars, fon of the Marſhal, confirms the fact. 


Nor is it ſo 


extraordinary, as appears at firſt. We ſee, in the Memoirs of the 
Abbe Cboiſi, that the Marquis de Louvois, ſpeaking of Meudon, 
then building, told him, that it had then coſt him fourteen millions, 


Voltaire. 


+ This paſſage requires a note, and J cannot ſupply it. By the 
_ adverb partout, every where, is it meant that a ſquirrel purſued by a 

ſnake is a general emblem? I never heard that it was. And then 
thoſe Courtiers muft have been in the ſecret, by their alluſion. If the 
pariout be reſtrained to the Palace of Vaux. it muſt there be a pro- 
Phetical device; as Fouquet did not know of the enmity of Colbert, 


ſo long before, nor would he have braved it. Tranſlator. 


1 The Inpertinent. I he hint of this piece is taken from the ninth 


ſatire of the firſt book of Horace. | 
| Tham forte vid facre, ficut meus eft mos, c. Ibid. 


{| The whole ſubject of which was the praiſe of the King. bid. 


teaſt, 
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feaſt *. What had increaſed the reſentment of the King 
was, that Mademoiſelle la ValiereF, for whom he had 
begun to be ſenſible of a lively paſſion, was become one 
of the objects of the Superintendant's tranſient attach- 
ments, who ſpared no expence to gratify his inclina- 
tions. He had made an offer to her of two hundred 
thouſand livres ; but the propoſal was. received with in- 
dignation, even before ſhe had formed any deſign up- 
on the affections of the King, The Superintendanr, ſoon 
afterwards, on perceiving what a powerful rival he had, 
endeavoured to become the confidant of her whom he 
had not been able to poſſeſs; and this ſerved but to add 
new provocations. 
The King, who, in the rſt emotion of his e 
ment, had * tempted to have Fouquet arreſted in 
the very midſt of the entertainment he was then receiv- 
ing from him, afterwards made uſe of a diſſimulation 
which was not neceſſary. It might be ſaid that the 
Monarch, though then in poſſeſſion of full power, was 
yet afraid of the ſtrength of party, which F ae had 
eſtabliſhed for himſelf. | 
He was Attorney- General to the Parliament, and this 
office intitled him to the privilege of being tried by an 
Aſſembly of the Chambers. But after ſo many Princes, 
Marſhals, and Dukes, had been tried by Commiſſioners, 
a ſimple Magiſtrate might have been treated in the ſame 
manner, ſince i it was reſolved to make uſe of ſuch extra- 
ordinary methods, which, though not unjuſt, afforded, 
however, always a ſaſpicion of being ſo. 
Colbert induced him, by an artifice not very honourable, 
to ſell his poſt. He was offered eighteen hundred thou- 
ſand livres for it, which were worth about three millions 
and a half of the preſent times; but by a miſtake he 
only ciſpoſed of it for fourteen hundred thouſand 
franks. The exceſſive price of places in the Parliament, 


* This affords us no very favourable idea of Louis le Grand. 7. * | 
- + Louiſa Frances de la Baume-le-Blanc de la Valiere, was made 
Maid of Honour to Henrietta of England, Dutcheſs of Orleans. She 


fell in love with the * of Louis XIV. Who was 9 ruck. 
TOE 
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ſo greatly diminiſhed ſince, proves what conſequence 
that body had ſtill preſerved, even in its decline. The 
Duke of Guiſe, Great Chamberlain to the King, had 
fold that office of the Crown to the Duke of en 
for only eight hundred thouſand livres. 

It was the Fronde, it was the war of Paris, that had 
given ſuch a value to feats in the Court of Judicature. 
If it was one of the great faults, and one of the great 
misfortunes of a Government a long while in debt, that 


France ſhould be the only country in the world where the 


poſts of Judges were to be bought, it was the conſe- 
quence of the leaven of ſcdition; and it was a ſort of inſult 
to the Throne, that the place of Attorney to the King 
ſhould coſt more, than the firſt dignities of the Crown. 


Fouquet, though he ſquandered the revenues of the 
State, uſing them as if they had been his own private 


property, poſſeſſed not, however, the leſs greatneſs of 
foul. His depredations were only ſpent in magaificence 
and liberality. Fe reſtored the money he fold his poſt 
for, into the public treaſury ; but this noble action 
availed him not. They made uſe of an artifice to in- 
veigle a perſon to Nantes, who might have been ſeized 
at Paris by a common ſerjeant and a couple of ſoldiers. 
The King appeared to careſs him * before his diſ- 
grace *, 


I know not why. mol Princes affect to deceive by falſe 


ſhows of regard, thoſe of their ſubjects whom they in- 
rend to ruin. Diflimulation, in ſuch a caſe, is incon- 


| fiſtent with true greatnels. This is never a virtue, and 


cannot be eſteemed a valuable talent, but when it be- 
comes abſolutely neceſſary +, Here Louis XIV. appears 


* The firſt inſtance of this kind of infincerity that occurs to me, 
on this paſſage, 1s in Sacred Hiſtory, when Judas with a kiſs betray- 


ed his maſter. The ſecond is in Profane Hiſtory, when James I. 


embraced the Earl of Somerſet, Juſt before he ſurrendered him to 


the Warrant o Lord Chief Juſtice Coke. Tranſlator. 
+ M. Voltaire is an indulgent caſuiſt in morals. He might have 
truſted to the common frailty of poor Human Nature to have framed 


a latitude for itſelf, in difficult caſes. Had ſuch an accommodating 
maxim been always obſerved, we ſhould never have heard of martyrs: 


for loyalty or religion. Ibid, | 
Oo 


% 
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to have acted out of character; . but he had been em- | 


ed that Fouquet had erected nfiderabll fortifications 


at Belleifle, and that probably he might have too many 


partizans, boch within and without the kingdom. 
Bur it plainly appeared, when he was arreſted, and 


carried firſt to the Baſtille, and afterwards to Vincennes, 
that his party was only the ſelf. intereſtedneſs of ſome de- 


pendants, and of ſome miſtreſſes of his, who were his 
penſioners, and who forſook him when he had no longer 
any thing to beſtow. But there remained friends of an- 
other character, ſtill attached to him, and ſuch as proved 
that he was worthy of them. The illuſtrious Madame 
de Sevignẽ, Peliſſon, Gourville, Mademoifelle de Scu- 
deri, and ſeveral perſons of Letters, declared fo loudly 


in his favour, and ſupported him with ſo much watinth, 
that they ſaved his life. | 


The verſes of Hainault, the tranſlator of NY 


againſt Colbert, the perſecutor of F ouquet, are well 
known. = al” 

Miniſtre avare et lache, eſclave malheureux, 

Qui gemit ſous le poids des affaires publiques; 
Victime devouee aux chagrins politiques, 

Fantome rëvẽrè ſous un titre onereux.z | 


Voi combien des grandeurs le comble eft dangereux; | 
Contemple de Fouquet les funeſtes relique:, | 
Et tandis qu a ſa perte en ſecret tu t appliques, 

Crain qu'on ne te prepare un deſtin plus affreux. 


da ks POT jour te peut etre commune. 
Crain ton poſte, ton rang, la coun et la fortune: 
Nul ne tombe innocent d'on Pon te voit monte. . 


Ceſſe done d'animer ton Prince & ſon ſapplice, - 
Et pres d'avoir beſoin-de toute ſa bonts, 

| Ne le fai pas uſer = toute ſa juſtice. 

| * 


Baſe, f did Miniſter, A titled ſlave, 
W hom public vigils of all reit bereave; 
A victim ſacrificed to State affairs, | 
An envied phantom ſtill oppreſſed with cares; 
Contemplate of Fouquet the ſad remains, 
And then cpu of greatneſs what the gains! 


| | Thos 
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Thus while in ſecret you his ſentence plan, 2 oY 
Thy equal, perhaps greater, danger ſcan. | 
His ruin may thy own but antedate, Weg: | 

Fear then thy poſt, thy rank, the Court, and fate: 

None from thy height can fall unhurt: then ſpare | 
Thy Prince's vengeance to provoke too far; 

And while thy crimes may ſoon his mercy need, 

Urge not his juſtice in the preſent deed *. | 


Mr. Colbert, when this ſarcaſtical Sonnet+ was 
mentioned to him, aſked if the King had taken offence 
at it; and being anſwered no; Nor I neither,” replied 


the Miniſter. 


We ſhould never be the dupe of ſuch premeditated 
replies, of ſuch public ſpeeches, which belie the heart. 
Colbert appeared moderate, indeed, but he purſued the 
life of Fouquet with perfect animoſity. A perſon 
may be a good Miniſter, though vindictive. It was un- 
happy that he was not capable of as much generoſity as 


_ vigilance. 


The moſt active and implacable of all his perſecutors, 
was the chief of his Judges, the Chancellor Michael le 
Tellier l. He treated him very harſhly in the Baſtille, 

Fo | where 


This Mr. Poet Hainault is but a ſturdy beggar. A more pru- 
dent friend would have judged it a hazardous experiment to add a 
private pique to a public proſecution, in order to qualify it. Doctors, 
they ſay, ſometimes raiſe a fever, to cure it; but the analogy will 
hardly hold good in politics. Tranſlator. - N 

+ Theſe lines, as they are printed above, form the compleat French 
Sonnet, according to the definition of it given by Richelet, in his 
Dictionary. A Poem of fourteen lines, divided into four couplets, 
« of which the two firſt are of four lines each, and the two laſt of 
*« three.” It may here be obſerved, that coupler, in French, ſignifies 
fanza, though improperly. Tbid. SR ons | 

t The words in French are, pour/aurvait la mort. An odd phraſe, 
which I have taken the liberty to alter, thinking that no privilege of 


idiom can warrant any expreſſion falſe either in ſenſe or grammar. 
1 e hut 


He was an honeft, but a rigid man. See his character before, 
in the Liſt of Secretaries of State; where *tis ſaid, I/ fut plus eftime 
gu aim du Roi, de la Cour, ei du Public. He was more efteemed 
de than loved by the King, the Court, and the Public.” Such un- 
amiable characters often loſe the merit of their virtue with the 

| world, 
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where he interrogated him, and did every thing in his 


power to have him condemned to death. When one 


reads the funeral oration of this Chancellor, pronounced 


by Boſſuet, and compares it with his conduct, what is 
one to think, except that a funeral ſermon is but a decla- 


mation? | 'S 


It is certain, that this proceſs againſt the Superintend- 


ant was an accuſation againſt, Cardinal Mazarin; for 
the greateſt depredations in the finances were imputable 
to him. He had approptiated to himſelf, as if he had 
been the Sovereign, many branches of the public re- 
venue. He had acted as Commiſſaty to the Armies, in 
his own name, and to his own emolument. He had 
„ impoſed (ſaid Fouquet, in his defence), by Lettres 
e de Cachet, large ſums upon the Generalities *, which, 
4 had never been done but by, and for himſelf, and 
< which is liable to a capital puniſhment by the laws.” 


—_ „* 


amount. 5 10 3% %% alte us, 46. etq 
I have heard the late Mr. de Caumartin, Intendant 


414 


ſerved a large inlaid. cabinet, very deep, and extending 
from the top to the bottom of the cloſer where it ſtood. 
The keys of it had been a long time loſt, and they had 
therefore never examined its contents. Mr. Caumartin, 
ſurpriſed at this neglect, ſaid to the Ducheſs of Maza- 


world, which is too generally not very charitable, and apt to ſuſpect 
that men ſometimes but borrow the appearances of ſtrictneſs and juſ- 
rice, in order to indulge their ſpleen and ill-nature with the leſs re- 
proach. I have ſeen a Judge (a) ſign a death-warrant as if he him- 
ſelf had been the victim, when the tears he ſhed,- had they been 
blended with his ink, would have obliterated the ſeatence. Some 
men are atci/mmg Angels, others but recording ones; according to that 
beautiful extrayagance of Sterne, in his Chapter on Le Fewre. Tranſ: + 
*The Generalities mean the different Provinces or Diſtricts allotted. 
to the ſeveral Collectors of the public revenue. Tranſlator. 1 
(2) Mr. Wainwright, a Judge in Ireland. | 
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rin, that perhaps ſome curioſities might be diſcovered in 
this cabinet, It was accordingly opened, and was 
found filled with quadruples, gold counters, and medals 
of the.ſame metal; of which Madame de Mazarin threw 
out handfuls to the populace, from the window, for 
about eight days ſucceſſively ö. 

Cardinal Mazarin's abuſe of his geſpotic rule oval 
not juſtity the Superintendant; but the irregular courſe 
of the proceedings againſt him; the length of his trial; 
the odious virulence of the Chancellor Tellier, ſhewn 
in the proſecution; with time, which extinguiſhes the 
public reſentment; and inſpires a compaſſion for the 
unhappy ; and finally, ſolicitations, which are ever more 
actively urged in favour of the unfortunate, than ad- 
verſe ſuits are proſecuted an them + ; all theſe con- 
curred to ſave his life. 

Judgement was not given in the proceſs till three 
years after the commencement of it, in 1664; when, of 
twenty-two Judges who voted on the queſtion, only 
nine of them paſſed ſentence of death; and the other 
thirteen, among whom there were ſome who had accept- 
ed preſents from Gourville 4, declared for perpetual ba- 
niſhment. But the _ commuted this dannen for 
one more ſevere, 

This ſeverity was neither conformmble to the ancient 
laws of the kingdom, nor to thoſe of humanity, But 
what offended the minds of the nation moſt, was the 
Chancellor having baniſhed one of the Judges, named 
Roqueſante, - who had been the moſt active in deter- 
mining the Chamber of Juſtice to indulgence 8. 


All 


*I have ſince mee with the ſame ſtory 1 in St. Evremond, Voltaire. 


+ We are obliged to M. Voltaire for this reflection to the honour 
of human nature. Tran//aicr. 


1 See his Memoirs. l 
Ey confining him in the Caftle of pignerol, where he employed 
him(elt in compoſing works of piety. Smollet. 
& Racine afiums, in his hiſtorical fragments, that the King ſaid, 
in Mademoiſelle Vahere's apartments, * he had +. condemned 


* tO 
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All the Hiſtorians ſay, that he died in confinement; 


in 1680; but Gourville ſays, in his Memoirs, that he 
was diſcharged from priſon ſome time before his death. 
The Counteſs of Vaux, his daughter-in-law, had before 
confirmed this fact to me; though the contrary is fijl 
believed in his own family. Thus 'tis uncertain where 
died an unfortunate man, whole ſlighteſt actions were 
obſerved when he was in power. | 


x 


The Secretary of State, Guenegaud, who had ſold 


his poſt to Colbert, was no leſs purſued on that account, 
by the Chamber of Juſtice, which deprived him of the 
reateſt part of his fortune. What was the moſt 
lingular in the Arrets of this Chamber, is, that a Biſhop 
of Avranche was condemned in a fine of twelve thouſand 
franks; His name was Boleye, and he was the brother 
of a contractor, and had taken ſhare in his extortions“. 
St. Evremond, who was attached to the Superintend- 
ant, was involved in his diſgrace, Colbert, who fearch- 
edevery where for proofs 1 the man whom he wiſhed 
to ruin, had ſome papers ſeized that were intruſted to 
the care of Madame du Pleſſis-Bellièvre; and among 
them was found a letter written by St. Evremond, on 
the peace of the Pyrenees T. This piece of pleaſantry, 
then deemed a crime againſt the State, was ſhewn to the 
King. Colbert, who ſcorned to revenge himſelf upon 
ſo obſcure a perſon as Hainault, perſecured in the perſon 
of St. Evremond the friend of Fouquet whom he hated, 
and the-man of wit whom he feared, | 


i to death, I would have let him ſuffer.” If he did make uſe of ſach 


an expreſſion, it cannot be excuſed. It appears to be both too ſevere 


and too abſurd. Voltaire. 2 8 : 

The making ſo intemperate and heedleſs a declaration, in the pre- 
ſence of La Valiere, betrayed the leaven of a mean ſpirit of jealouſy 
and envy in Louis, which the magnificence and galantries ſhewn to 
that Lady by Fouquet, had formerly excited in his breaſt, and which 


even then that unhappy man's ſufferings and misfortunes had not been 


yet able to qualify, Tranſlator. | 
* See Guy Patin, and the memoirs of thoſe times. Voltaire. 
| + It was a humorous ridicule compolgg againſt Cardinal Mazarin, 
on his conduct and behaviour during that treaty. © Tragſlator. 
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The King was ſo extremely ſevere as to puniſh a harm- 
leſs piece of raillery, compoſed a long time before, up- 
on Cardinal Mazarin, whom he regretted not, and 
whom the whole Court had abuſed, Nee and 
baniſhed, for many years, without the leaſt cenſure *. 
Of a thouſand pieces written againft that Miniſter, the 
leaſt ſevere was the only one which was puniſhed, and that 
after his death +, 

St. Evremond, who had retired into England, lived 
and died there a free man and a philoſopher.” The Mar- 
quis de Miremont, his friend, told me formerly in Lon- 
don, that there was ſome other cauſe of his difgrace, but 
Which St. Evremond would never reveal. When Louis 

XIV. afterwards permitted St. Evremond to return to 
his country, towards the latter end of his life, this Phi- 
loſopher ſcorned to accept the permiſſion as a favour; 
and proved that a man's country is the place where he 
lives happy; and he did ſo at London. 

The new Miniſter of the Finances, under the ſimple 
title of Comptroller-General, juſtified the ſeverity of 
his conduct in re-eſtabliſhing that order which his pre- 
deceſſors had confuſed, and in labouring without relaxa- 
tion towards the greatneſs of the State. | 
The Court became the center of pleaſures, and the 
model of all other Courts. The King piqued himſelf 
upon giving feaſts which ſhould obliterate the remem- 
brance of thoſe of Vaux . 

It ſeemed as if Nature had taken a pleaſure then in 
giving to France the greateſt men in all the Arts, and 
in aſſembling at Court the moſt beautiful and moſt per- 
fectly-formed perſons, of both ſexes.” The King ſurpaſſed 
all his Courtiers, in the dignity of his perſon, and the 
majeſtic beauty of his features, The very tound of his 
voice, wich was noble. and . engaging, gained thoſe 


* An order was AT Wet for carrying hin to the Baſtille, but he had 
the good fortune to receive a hint of it time enough to effect his eſcape 
out of the kingdom. Tranſlator. 

+ This was by Louis le Grand. id. 

*'7 A worthy emulation, truly! His jealouſy of Fouquet, it ſeems, 
had * yet ſablided. 76:4. 
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hearts which his preſence awed, © His air was 
ſuch, as became only himſelf and his rank, and would 
have been ridiculous in any other perſon. The embar- 
raſſment which people were ſubject to when they ſpoke 
to him, ſecretly flattered the complacency with which 
he was ſenſible of his ſuperiority. The old Officer: who 
was confounded, and heſitated in his ſpeech, on ſolicit- 
ing ſome favour, and who not being able, to finiſh his 
addreſs, ſaid, “ Sir, I do not tremble thus before your 
enemies,“ obtained his requeſt without any further 
dificulty; 9% 2 9 m0 Te nequ Þ 309 
The poliſh of Society had not yet received all its per- 
fection at Court. The Queen-mother, Anne of Au- 
ſtria, began to affect retirement. The Queen Conſort 
ſcarcely underſtood the language, and mere goodneſs 
conſtituted her ſole merit. The Princefs of England, 
ſiſter-in-law to the King, brought to Court the charms 
of a ſoft and lively converſation, ſoon after improved 
by the reading of good Authors, and by a juſt and re- 
fined taſte. - She alſo perfected herſelf in the knowledge 
of the language, which ſhe wrote but incorrectly at the 
time of her marriage. She inſpired a new emulation of 
wit, and introduced at Court ſuch graces and politeneſs 
as the reſt of Europe had ſcarcely any notion of. Ma- 
dame had all the wit of Charles II. her brother, embel- 
liſned with the beauty of her ſex, and by the gift and 
the deſire of pleaſing. The Court of Louis XIV. 
| breathed a galantry, the zeſt of which was heightened- 
by decorum ; while that which reigned at the Court of 
Charles II. was leſs reſerved, and too much indecency: 
debaſed its pleaſures. 4 4 | 
There paſſed at firſt between Madame and the King 
ſome of thoſe gallantries of wit, and that private inti- 
macy, which little feaſts, often repeated, are apt to 
produce. The King ſent her verſes, which ſhe replied to. 
It happened that the very ſame perſon was at the ſame. 
time confidant both to the King and Madame, in this 
gay intercourſe, This was the Marquis of Dangeau. 
The Kingemployed him to write for him, and Madame 
engaged him to frame her anſwers, . He thus ſerved 
Ly 9 | chem 
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them both, without ſuffering either to ſuſpect that he 
was ſecretary to. the other; and this was one of the 
cauſes of his fortune. 

This connection having alermed the Royal Family, 
the King changed this ſuſpicious commerce into a foun- 
dation of friendſhip and eſteem, which ever continued. 
When Madame afterwards employed Racine and Cor- 
neille to compoſe the Tragedy of Berenice, ſhe had in 
view not only the rupture berween the King and the 
Conſtable Colonne, but the reſtraint which ſhe had im- 
poſed upon her own ' inclinations, leſt they ſhould be- 
come dangerous. Louis XIV. is ſufficiently pointed 
out in ebe two lines of e s Berenice: 


Qu en 8 obſcurits 4 que le ciel Peat fait naitre, 
Le monde en le voyant eüt reconnu ſon maitre. 


In whatſoever ſtate he had been ſhewn, 
Mankind on ſeeing him their King would on. 


Theſe amuſements gave plice to a paſſion r more eien 
and more conſtant, which he had conceived for Made- 
moiſelle de la Valiere, Maid of Honour to Madame. 
He taſted with her the uncommon happineſs of being 
beloved, for his own ſake alone. She had been for two 

ears the concealed object of all the entertainments and 
of all the feaſts the King had given. A young valet- 
de chambre of the King's, named Belloc, compoſed ſe- 
veral recitatives, which were intermized with their 
dances, and performed ſometimes at the Queen's, and 
ſometimes at Madame's apartments; and theſe recita- 
tives myſteriouſly expreſſed the ſecret of their hearts, 
which ſoon became no longer a ſecret. 

All the public diverſions that the King had exhibited, 
were ſo many homages to his Miſtreſs. In 1662 a Tour- 
nament was held over-againſt the Tuilleries *, in a. 
large encloſure, which from thence has retained the 
name of La IP au een or the 2 ournament-Ground. 


Not in the Rota Square, as the Hiſtory of la Hode ſays, under 
the name of La Martinicre, Voltaire. 


\ There 
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There were ſive Quadrilles , repreſenting ſo many diffe- 
rent nations, appointed to enter the lifts. © The King 
was at the head of the Roman troop; his brother, of 
the Perſian; the Prince of CondE, of the Turks; the 
| Duke: of Enghien, his ſon, of the Indian; ad che 
Duke of Guile, of the American one. -» 

This Duke of Guiſe was grandſon to Balafrẽ T. He 
had made himſelf famous in the world, by the unfortu- 
nate temerity with which he attempted. to become maſter 
of Naples. His impriſonment, his duels, his romantic 


amours, his prodigality, and his adventures, had ten- 


dered him a ſingular character in every thing. He ſeem- 
ed to be a perſon of another age. It was ſaid of him, 


on ſeeing him run at the ring againſt the Great Conde, 6 


« Behold che Heroes both or Hiſtory and Fable,” 


The Queen-Mother, the Queen- Conſort, and | the 


Queen of Hngland, widow of Charles I. who upon this 


occaſion ſuſpended her afflictions, ſat under a canopy at 


this exhibition. The Count de Sault, ſon to the Duke 
de Leſdiguières, won the prize, and received it from the 
hands of the Queen- Mother. Theſe ſports revived more 
than ever the taſte for emblems and devices which 
Tournaments had formerly brought into faſhion, and 
which continued after them. 

An Antiquarian, named DlOerrieks framed then for 
Louis XIV. the emblem of a Sun, darting its rays on a 
. Globe, with theſe words: Nec pluribus impar. The 
thought was taken from a Spaniſh device made for Phi- 


lip II. and more ſuitable to that Monarch, who poſſeſſed | 


* Quadril, enn Quadeilla, Spaniſh. EPS troops of cavaliers, 
properly mounted, armed and prepared to enter the liſts, at tilts, 
. zalts, tournaments, running at the ring, &Cc. 7 ranſtator. 

+ Henry, Duke of Guile, who is ore ſurnamed Balafre, was 3 
man equally diſtinguiſhed for great and bad qualities; which unhappy 
compoſition of character was the cauſe of many evils and calamities 
to his country. in the reign of Henry III. and occaſioned his being 


put to death, With a factious Cardinal, a brother of his, at the Caſtle 


of Blois. 
The world Balafre in French ſigniſies a ſcar in the face; and this 


Duke of Guiſe was ſo cognomen'd. from a wound he had received 
Fwy upon an attempt made to aſſaſſinate him. Ibid. tas 


E 
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the fineſt part of the New World, and ſo many dominions 

in the Old, than to a young King of France, who had 
yet afforded nothing but hopes. This device had pro- 
digious ſucceſs. The atchievements of the King, the 
furniture of the 7 rom the tapeſtry and ſculptures were 
all adorned with it. The King, ee never wore 
it in his Tournaments. 

Louis XIV. has been unjuſtly 0 for the vanity 
of this device, as if he had choſen it himſelf; and a cri- 
ticiſm might more properly be made upon the conceit 
- 1tfelf. The emblem does not repreſent what the motto 
ſignifies; e . the latter a meaning ſufficiently clear 
and explicit. What may be explained in different 
ſenſes, deſerves no interpretation at all. Devices, that 
remain of antient chivalry, may be proper in feſtivals, 
and are agreeable enough when the alluſions are juſt, 
new, and pointed. It is better to have none, than ad- 
mit thoſe which are mean or incongruous; like that of 
Louis XII. who bore a Hedge-Hog, with this motto: 
Qui Sy frotte ey pigue—* He that touches me pricks 
+ himſelf.” Devices are to inſcriptions, what maſ- 
querades are to more formal aſſemblies. 

The feaſt of Verſailles, in 1664, exceeded that of the 
Tournament, in its ſingularity, its magnificence, and 
its rational pleaſures; ; which being blended with the 
ſplendour of the entertainment, ſuperadded ſuch a reliſh 
and an elegance to it, as no exhibition of the kind had 
ever before been embelliſhed with. Verſailles began to 

e a charming ſpor, even before it had reached that gran- 
deur to which it has ſince arrived. 

On the gth of May the King went there with a Court 
compoſed of ſix hundred perſons, who, with their attend- 
ants, were all entertained at his expence, as 
were alſo thoſe employed in conducting theſe 
bewitching ſcenes. There was nothing ever wanting 
ar theſe feaſts, except ſuch laſting monuments, erected 
purpoſely for their exhibition, as the Greeks and Ro- 
mans uſed to raiſe. But the diſpatch with which the 
theatres, amphitheatres, and porticoes, ornamented wit 
as much magnificence as taſte, were conſtructed, was a 


 ſurprize 


1664. 
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ſurprize which encreaſed the illuſion, and which, varied 
in a thouſand ways, augmented ſtill more the charm of 
theſe ſhows. © een 21 TID el 
There was at firſt a ſort of carouſal, in which thoſe 
who were to run, appeared the firſt day as in a review. 
Theſe were preceded by Heralds at Arms, Pages, and 
*Squires, who carried their devices and bucklers; on 
which latter were inſcribed, in letters of gold, verſes 
compoſed by Perigni* and BenſeradeF; the: laſt of 
whom, eſpecially, poſſeſſed a ſingular talent for ſuch 
alant pieces, in which he always introduced delicate 
and lively alluſions to the characters of the perſons pre- 
ſent, to the perſonages of antiquity or of the fable that 
was repreſented, and to the reigning taſte or paſſions of 
the Court. The King perſonated Roger . All the 
Jewels of the Crown were diſplayed on his dreſs, .and on 
the horſe he rode. The Queens, accompanied by three 


He was an Abbe, born at Lyons, and the firſt who eſtabliſhed 

an Opera at Paris, ſimilar to the one at Venice, by a Royal Patent. 

In 1672, he exhibited: the Paſtoral, of Pomona, the words by himſelf, 

the muſic by Lambert. He afterwards, on ſome diſguſt at his part- 

ners, diſpoſed of his Patent to Lulli. He was author of ſeveral other 

Paſtorals, with many Odes, Sonnets, and Elegies. He tranſlated the 

Eneid into verſe, bat indifferently. It might not have been ſo much 

his fault, as the weakneſs of the French language, which Epic Poeſy 

revolts at. Indeed all kind of rhyme is a reſtraint upon it. A jing- 

ling epopee reſembles a hero in chains. Tran/lator.. 155 A 

+ There is too ſhort and diſparaging an account given of this 

Writer, in the Catalogue prefixed to this Work. He was a man of 
wit, ſpirit and talents, was well received at Court, and had a pen 
ſion ſettled on him by Anne of Auſtria, the Queen-Mother. He 
wrote ſeveral Plays, both Tragedies and Comedies, beiides compoſing 

ſome Ballets, which had great reputation in that time. 

He was author of a Sonnet upon Fob, which divided the Critics in 
the Belles-Lettres between it and Voiture's Sonnet called Uranza. 
M. Voltaire ſhould have given him the merit of ſuch a competition, 
at leaſt, Not only the Men of Letters, but the whole Court took 
part ſo warmly in this conteſt, that it became a party-matter at laſt, 
* which the different ſides were denominated Jobiſis and Uraniaſts. 
{bid. | 1 5 3 

We are at a loſs here to know what character this is, or in what 
repreſentation introduced ; but this we know, that the name and the 


hundred 


finery are by no means copſorted, 157d, hs 
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hundred Ladies, ſeated under e are hes, were 
preſent at this entry. 

The King, amidſt all the eyes thar-were fixed on. him, 
diſtinguiſhed only thoſe of Mademoiſelle de la Valiere, 
The teſtival was given for her alone, which ſhe ſeemingly 

enjoyed but as a common ſpectator, - 


The cavalcade was followed by a gilded. | 


eighteen feet high, fifteen broad, and twenty-four long, 
repreſenting the Chariot of the Sun. The four Ages, of 
Gold, Silver, Braſs, and Tron, the Cceleſtial Signs, the 
Seaſohs, and the Hours, followed the car, on foot. Every 
thing was characteriſtic. Shepherds carried the rails of 
the paliſadoes, and joined them together to the ſound 
of trumpets; to which ſucceeded, by intervals, haut- 
boys and violins. Some perſons who followed Apollo's 
car, came forward before the Queens, and recited ſome 
verſes applicable to the place, the time, the King, and 
the Ladies. 

The races finiſhed, and the night come on, four thou- 


ſand large flambeaus illuminated the area where the 


feaſt was given, The tables there were ſerved by two 
hundred perſons, repreſenting the Seaſons, the Fauns, 
the Sylvans, and the Dryads, with Shepherds, Vinta- 
gers, and Reapers of Corn, Pan and Diana advanced 
upon a moving mountain, from which they deſcended, 
in order to place upon the tables waatever the fields 
and the foreſts produced that was moſt delicious. Be- 
| kind the tables, in a ſemicircle, ſprang up ſuddenly an 
orcheltra filled with muſicians. The arcades which 
ſurrounded the tables and the orcheſtra, were decorated 
with five hundred girandoles, of green and ſilver, ſup- 
plied with wax tapers; and a gilt baluſtrade incloſed 
this vaſt amphitheatre. 
Theſe feaſts, fo much perten to thoſe which are 
imagined in romances, were continued for ſeven days. 
The King four times carried the prizes of the games, 
and then reſigned them to be again contended for 11 the 
other champions. 
The Comedy of La Pr ce 4 Elide n, though not 
ene of the beſt of Molicre's Pieces, was one of the moſt 
The Princeſs of Elis. 
| | agreeable 
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agreeable articles of theſe ſports, from the number of 
fine allegories on the manners of the times, and che 
temporary alluſions, which add a reliſn to ſuch entertain- 
ments, but which are loſt to poſterity. | 


Judicial aſtrology ſtill maintained its credit at Court: 
many of the Princes, from a vain ſuperſtition, thought, 
that Nature had diſtinguiſhed them ſo. far as to write 
their deſtiny in the ſtars. The Duke of Savoy, Victor- 
Amadeus, father to the Dutcheſs of Burgundy, kept an 
aſtrologer in his train, even after his abdication. Mo- 

. liere was bold enough to attack this delufion, in his Co- 
medy of Les Amans Magnifiques *. | 

There was alſo a Court Fool introduced in that piece. 
This wretched ſpesies of buffoons was {till much in 

| faſhion, and was a relick of barbariſm which continued 
much longer in Germany than elſewhere. The want of 
amuſements, and the inability of procuring ſuch as were 
agreeable and chaſte, in the times of ignorance and bad 
taſte, had given riſe to this miſerable ſupplement, which 
is a degradation to the human underſtanding 1. The 
Fool that was then in the Royal family, had formerly be- 
longed to the Prince of Condé: his name was Angeli. 
The Count de Grammont ſaid, that of all the feels who 
had followed Monſieur the Prince, there was only Angeli 


* The Magnificent Lovers. | 

+ La Bruyere, in my opinion, offers a more philoſophic ſolution of 
this matter, in his Characters. Princes, or perſons otherwiſe hap- 
& py in all their circumſtances of life (ſays he), have a certain ſuper- 
4% fluity of joy in their minds, which inclines them to laugh at a 
% dwarf, a monkey, a fool, or any filly tory. Thoſe who are leſs 
«© happy, ſmile with more diſtinction.““ | | 

But many of the perſons recorded in Hiſtory, under this denomi- 
pation, were not the je, but the jeflers of Courts. Killigrew, in the 
reign of Charles II. was one. He was a man of wit and literature, and 
employed abroad on Embaſſies, They were a, fort of privileged per- 
ons, who, from a certain «peculiarity of character, were apt to ſpeak 
home-truths, and allowed to ſay any thing ſhort of treaſon, without 
offence to decorum. | YEW 

What a pity that this uſage has been aboliſhed! Kings need ſuch 

a member in the State, extremely. It would not be amiſs if they would 
take a fools advice, now and then. Tranſlator. | 


1 The appellation of the Prince of Conde.” Lid. SET. 
1 1 5 19 that 
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that made his fortune. This buffoon did not want wit; 
It was he who ſaid, © he never went to hear Sermons, 
+ becauſe he did not love brawling, and did not under- 
< ſtand argument.“ 
The Farce of Le Mariage force, or, The Forced 
Marriage, was allo performed at this feaſt. But 
1664. the mott admirable circumſtance here, was the 
firſt repreſentation of the firſt three Acts of the Tar- 
tuffe*. The King was impatient to ſee this chef-d*ceuvre, 
even before it was finiſhed. He afterwards protected it 
againſt thoſe falſe bigots who would have moved heaven 
and earth for its ſuppreſſion; and it will ſubſiſt, as has 
been already ſaid eliewhere, while taſte and hypocriſy 
mall continue in France. | | 
The generality cf theſe gay ſpectacles are only cal- 
culated for the eyes and ears. What is merely ſhow 
and magnificence, is but the amuſement of a day; bur 
when the maſter-piece of art, ſuch as the Tartufe, are 
added to theſe feſtivals, they render the memory of them 


perpetual. 


Several paſſages of thoſe allegories of Benſerade, 
which enriched the Ballets of that time, are ſtill remem- 


bered. I ſhall only quote theſe verſes, applied to the 
King, repreſenting the Sun. 


Je doute qu'on le prenne avec vous far le ton 
De Daphne ni de Phaeton. 
Lui trop ambitieux, elle trop inhumaine : 
It n'eſt point la de piege ou vous puiſſiez donner; 
Le moyen de s'imaginer, 
Qu'une femme vous fuie, & qu'un homme vous mene ? 


With thee we ne'er can fear the tale, | 
Of Daphne, or of Phaeton ; | ' 
Her ſnyneſs, or his bold aſſail, | 
Thy ſenſe and meiits ſtill muſt ſhun ; 
For, while ſuch talents you employ, 
Nor man can baffle, maids be coy. 


© The principal glory of theſe amuſements, which per- 
rected rafte, politeneſs, and talents, in France, aroſe 


* The Hypocrite ; from whence our play of the Nonjuroy is 
taken. Translator. : 


from 
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from FER that they occaſioned not the leaſt a 
in the aſſiduous labours of the Monarch. Without 
theſe attentions, he would only have known how to 
keep a Court, but not have known how to reign; and 
if theſe magnificent pleaſures of the Court had inſulted: 
the miſery of the people, they would only have been 
deteſtable. 

But the ſame perſon who gave theſe feaſts, gave 
bread alſo to the people, in the famine of 1662. He | 
cauſed corn to be brought forth, which the rich had 

urchaſed at a low price, and had it diſtributed to poor 
families, at the gate of the Louvre. He remitted to 
the people three millions of taxes. No part of the in- 
terior adminiſtration was neglected; and his Govern- 
ment was reſpected abroad. The King of Spain was 
obliged to yield him precedence ; the Pope forced io 
make him ſatisfaction; Dunkirk added to France, by a a 
purchaſe glorious to the acquirer, and ſhameful. to the 
ſeller; finally, all theſe tranſactions ſince he took the 
reins of government into his own hands, were either 
noble or uſeful. After this, the indulgence of theſe 
revellings appeared with the better grace. 

Chigi, the  Legate-i-latere, nephew to Pope Alex 
ander VII. coming in the midſt of all theſe ſports and 
ſpectacles at Verſailles, to make ſatisfaction to the King, 
for the inſult offered him by the Pope's guards, afforded 
a new exhibition to the Court. Such orand Ceremonies 
are a fort of feſtivals to the Public. The honours that 
were paid him, rendered the ſatisfaction the more con- 
ſpicuous. He received under a canopy the compliments 
of the ſuperior Courts, of the corporation of the City, and 
the body of the Clergy. He entered Paris under a diſ- 
charge of cannon, having the Great Conde on his right 
hand, and the ſon of that Prince on his left; and appear- 
ed with all this pomp to humble himſelf, Rome, and the 
Pope, before a King who had not yet drawn his ſword. 
He dined with the King after the audience, and the 
Court exerted itſelf to treat him with magnificence, and 
afford him every kind of entertainment. The Doge of 
Genoa, ſince then, was treated with leſs ceremony, in- 


KA: | deed, 
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deed, but with the fame earneſtneſs to pleaſe, that the 
King ever blended with his moſt important actions. 

All thefe things gave to the Court of Louis XIV. an 
air of grandeur which eclipſed all the other Courts of 
Europe. He was defirous that this luſtre annexed to 
his perſon, ſhould be reflected on all around him; that 
all the great ſhould be honoured, but none of them 
powerful, beginning with his brother, and with Mon- 
ſieur the Prince. It was with this view that he decided 
in favour of the Peers their ancient diſpu'e with the 
Preſidents of the Parliament. Theſe "contended for the 
right of voting before the Peers, and had been in poſ- 
ſeſſion of this claim. Fle determined, in an extraordinary 
Council, that the Peers ſhould vote in the Beds of 
Fuſtice , the King being then preſent, before the Pre- 
fidents; as if they owed this privilege merely to his 


_ perſon, and ſuffered the ancient uſage ſtill to ſubſiſt in 


their common aſſemblies, where he did not perſonally 
preſide. | | * | 

In order to diſtinguiſh his principal Courtiers, he di- 
rected a uniform of large blue coats, embroidered with 
gold and filver F. The permiſſion to wear this garb was 
deemed a great favour. by thoſe who were under the do- 
minion of vauity. This honour was as much ſolicited 
as the Collar of an Order. It may be obſerved, ſince we 
have here Entered into minute details, that they wore 
theſe coats over a doublet ornamented with ribbons, and 
over the coat was ſlung a belt, to which hung the ſword, 
They wore allo a kind of laced cravat, and a hat mounted 
with two rows of teathers. This dreſs, which continued. 
till the year 1684, became the faſhion of all Europe, ex- 
cept of Spain and Poland; for they already almoſt uni- 


verſally piqued themſelves on imitating the Court of 


Louis XIV. | 

He eſtabliſhed in his houſhold an economy which: ſtill. 
ſubſiſts; regulated the ranks and offices belonging to it; 
and created new polts about his perſon, ſuch as that of the 


Grand-maſter of his Wardrobe, &c. He re-eſtabliſhed the 


* Where the King preſides in perſon, fitting enthroned. Tranſl. © 


1 A fort of roquelaure, or great- coat. Ibid. | 
| . tables 
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tables appointed by Francis 1. and augmented them. 
There were twelve of theſe for the Commenſal Officers . 
ſerved with as much elegance and profuſion as thoſe of 
many Sovereigns. He directed that all ſtrangers ſhould 
be invited ro them; and this attention was continued 
during his whole reign. 

There was another proviſion of a ſtill more refined and 
polite nature. When he had built the Pavillions of 
Marly, in 1679, the Ladies found themſelves accommo- 
dated in their apartments with a compleat toilette; no- 
thing that was requiſite to a convenient luxury was want- 
ing. Whoever was of any of  his;excurſionary parties, 
might give an entertainment in his own apartment, where 
he was ſerved with the fame accommodartions/as'the mal-' 
ter. Such trivial things have their value only, When 
they are ſupported by great ones. In all his actions 
ſplendor and liberality were manifeſted. He made pre- 
tents of two hundred thouſand franks to the e of 
his Miniſters, oa their marriage. 

But what diſtinguiſhed him the moſt, in Europe, was 
a liverality which had before no example: The hint 
aroſe from a converſation which he happened to hold 
with the Duke de St. Aignan, who told him that Car- 
dinal Richelieu had ſent preſents to ſome learned fo- 
reigners who had written elogies on him. The King did 
not wait till he was praiſed ; but, ſure of deſerving to 
be ſo, recommended it to his Miniſters, Lionne and Col- 
bert, to ſelect a number both of Frenchinen and ſtran- 
gers diſtinguiſhed for literature, on whom he might be- 
{tow tokens of his munificence. | Lionne having written, 
into foreign countries, and having informed himſelf as 
fully as he could, in a matter of ſo delicate a nature, 
where a preference was to be given between cotempora- 
ries, a liſt was then made out of ſixty perſons; ſome of 
whom had preſents, and others penlions given them. 
according to their rank, wants, or merits. 


— 


The Officers of the Houſehold who were piilged to dine at 
Court, e 


Alaza, 
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Alazzi, Librarian of the Vatican“; Count Graziani , 
Secretary. of State to the Duke of Modena; the cele- 


brated Viviani $, Mathematician to the Grand Duke of 


Florence; Voſſius 8, Hiſtoriographer to the United- 
Provinces; the ;luſtrious, Mathematician Huygens ; 
| a Dutch 


8 Allatius, or Alazzi, as be ktaliaus name im was a ele. 
brated writer of the 17th century. He aſſiſted the Members of Port- 
Royal, in the controverſy they held with M. Claude, on the belief 
of the Greeks with regard to the Euchariſt. He ſupported the doc- 
trine of the Latin againſt the Greek Church. He neither mar- 
ried nor went into orders. Alexander VII. aſked him, one day, why 
* he did not do one or the other ?? To which he replied, *« that 
«© he would not do either, becauſe it would prevent his doing the 
other.“ Upon which ſtory M. Bayle ſarcaſtically obſerves, ©* Thus 
« he paſſed his whole life wavering between a pariſh and a wife; 
* ſorry, perhaps, at his death, for having choſen neither; when, if 
* he had fixed upon one, he might have repented his choice, for 
thirty or forty years.” He died at Rome in 1669, aged 8 * 
Biog. Die. 
+ Jerome Graziani Ae el himſelf by his poetical talents, 

PE: wrote a number of works. He was thought to poſſeſs more eru- 
dition, than either taſte or judgment. He was author of an epic 


| 3 intitled Cleopatra, and of another on the conqueſt of Granada. 


e wrote alſo a great many odes and ſonnets. He was created Count 
of Sarzana by Francis Duke of Modena. bid. . f 
{ Vincentio Viviani was of a noble family in Florence, where he 
was born in 1621. He was a great Mathematician, and had been a 
diſciple of Galileo. He reſtored the fifth book of Apollonius's Conic 
Sections, which he publiſhed in 1659, with the title of De Maximis 
et Minimis Gecmetrica Divinatio, &c. He was employed along with 
Caſſini to prevent the inundatione of the 9 18 7 He TP. in 701. 
Ibid. i 
$ Iſaac Voſſius was the derem here meant, but he was no hiſto- 
rian. It was his father, John Gerard Voſſius, that had been Profeſ- 
ſor of Hiſtory, at Leyden. He was a man of great ſtudy and learn- 
ing, held a correſpondence with Chriſtina, Queen of Sweden, and 
taught her Greek. In 1670,” he came over to England, where he was 
appointed a Canon of Windſor by Charles II. though he knew his 
character well enough to ſay, there was e that Voſſius did 
4% not believe, except the Bible.“ He expoſed both his credulity and 
his want of faith in moſt of his writings ; for though he had great 
(learning, he was but a weak man. He died in Windſor Caſtle, in 
1688. Lid. | 
[| Chriſtian Huygens, born at the Hague, = one of the greateſt 
Mathematicians of the 17th Century. He firſt diſcovered Saturn's 
ring, and invented or improved ſeveral ſcientific inſtruments. He 
loved a ſtudious and ä life, yet never contracted the leaſt of 


; | | thas 
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a-Dutch Reſident in Sweden ; ; in fine, even "the Pro- 
feſſors at Altorf and at Helmſtadt, towns almoſt un- 
known to the French, were aftoniſhed- to receive. let- 


, uy from Monſieur Colbert, in which he informed 


them, that though the King was not their Sovereign, he 
hoped they would permit him to be their Patron. The 
ſtile of theſe letters was adapted to the rank of the per- 
ſons; and they were all accompanied either with conſi- 
derable benefactions, or penſions. - | | 
Among the French, Racine, Quinault . and F IE-. 
chier, ſince Biſhop of Nimes, though then very young, 
were diſtinguiſhed, and received preſents. It is true, 
that Chapelain + and Cotin had penſions; but it was 
principally Chapelain that the Miniſter Colbert conſulted 
upon this occaſion. Theſe two men, otherwiſe ſo decried 
for their poetry, were not without merit. Chapeliin was 


that ſeverity or ae of manners or diſpoſition which is generally 
the effect of ſolitude and ſtudy, Biog. Dict. | 


Boileau was ſevere on Quinault, in the following verſe: 


| $1 je penſe exprimer un antevr ſans defaut. _ 
La Raiſon dit Virgile, et la Rime Quinault. 


»Mongſt authors L aſk which is freeſt from fault ; 
"Tis irgil, ſays Reaſon: ſays nn *Tis Quinault. 


However, this des acquired conſiderable reputation, by his Como- 
dies and his Operas. See the articles of Quinault and of Lulli, in 
the Catalogue of Writers and of Muſicians, prefixed to the Age of 
Louis XIV. Tran/lator. 

+ His poem, De la Puce/le, was ſa dull and tedious a performanee, / 
1 it gave occaſion to the following ſarcaſm: 


Illa Capellani dudum expectata puella, 
Poſt tanta in lacem tempora prodit anus}. 


The maiden of Orleans, which Chapelain begun, | 
Became an. old woman, before he had done. | 


This thought is not new: it was N from a Lain epigram 
upon an ancient prolix poem, written on the ſubject of Cont: 0 | 
words I have forgot, but the verſion of it runs thus: 


\ Bavius in praiſe of Cupid's youth began, - 
But ere *twas _ Cupid grows a man. 237d. 


2 Vol. mu "0K a perſon 
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a perſon of great erudition; and, what is mote ſurpri- 
fing, had taſte, and was a judicious critic. But this dif- 
fers widely from genius. Senſe and ſcience ſerve to di- 
rect an artiſt, but do not form one in any branch. No- 
body in France had greater reputation in their time, than 
Ronſard and Chapelain. The reaſon was, that barba- 
riſm ſtill ſubſiſted in the days of Ronſatd, and the 
nation was hardly purged from it in thoſe of Chapelain. ; 
Coſtar, fellow-ſtudent of Balzac and Voiture, called 
Chapelain the firſt of epic poets. 

Boileau had no ſhare in theſe liberalities; he had yet 
only written ſatires; and we know that in theſe he had 
attacked thoſe very men of letters whom the Miniſter 
had diſtinguiſhed. The King, however, diſtinguiſhed 
bim. ſome years after, without conſulting any one. 

The preſents ſent into foreign countries were ſo con- 
ſiderable, that Viviani built a hou [ſe at Florence, out of 
the bounty of Louis XIV. and had this Inſcription 
placed, 1n gilt letters, on the front: Ades d Deo date,” 
* This houſe is the gift of God;“ alluding to the ſur- 
name of Dieu-denne, the Giver of God, which the public 
voice had beftowed upon this Prince at his birth. 

One may eaſily imagine the effect which ſo extraordi- 
nary a munificence muſt have produced in Europe ; 
and if we reflect upon all the memorable actions of the 
King ſoon after performed, the moſt difficult and 
fevere minds ought to make allowances for the exceſſive 
eulogiums ſo prodigally laviſhed upon him. It was not 
the French alone who praiſed him. There were twelve 
panegyrics on Louis XIV. pronounced in fo many dif-- 
terent towns of Italy; an homage paid him neither thro” 
fear or hope, and which were ſent him by the Marquis 
Zampieri. 

He always cotinnued to Urin his benefactions upon 
the arts and ſciences. Farticular gratifications, to the 
amount of four thouſand louis-d'ors, to Racine; the 
fortune of Deſpreaux, of Quinault, and eſpeciaily that 
of Lulli, and of all the artiſts who devoted their labour 
to hm, are ſufficient proofs of it. He even gave a 
thoulapd louis to Benſerade, for engraving the copper- 
W boa 1 ie 
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plates of his Ovid's Metamorphoſes, tranſlated in en- 
dcaux “; a liberality ill placed, and proving only the ge- 
neroſity of the Sovereign. He ſeemed by this to recom- 
penſe in Benſerade the ſmall merit he had in his Ballets. 
Scveral writers have attributed ſolely to e this 
protection given to the arts, and his magnificence of 
pow XIV.; but he had no other merit in this matter, 
than that of ſeconding the ſpirit of his maſter. This 
Miniſter, who had a great genius for finances, com- 
merce, navigation, and the general police, poſſeſſed not 
in his ſoul that taſte or that elevation of mind which the 
King was endowed with. He actively promoted, indeed, 
but Was incapable of inſpiring him with what nature: had 
| already: beſtowed upon RY. 

One cannot imagine, after, this, upon what foundation 
ſome authors have imputed ayarice to this Prince. A 
King who poſſeſſes an income diſtinct from the reve- 
nues of the 15 may be coyetous, as well as any other 
Annees ut. a King of France, who in reality only 
diſtributes =p 2 — of the ſubject, can be ſcarcely ac- 
euſed of ſuch a vice. He may be deficient in the at- 
tention or the will to recompenſe; but this is not what 
can be objected to Louis XIV. 1 
Even at the time when he began to encourage talents 
by ſo many bounties, the uſe 5 dh the Count de Buſſi 4 is 
made of his, Was ſeverely puniſhed. He was ſent to the 
Baſtille, in 1665. The Amours f the Gauls 5 was the 


1 ſpecies of poetry, called alſo Roundelay, peculiar to the 
French, ſo named becauſe of its conſtruction, as each ſtanza repeats 
the firſt lines. The ſtanza or couplet, as it is called, conſiſts of thir- 
teen lines, eight in one rhime, and five in another, This work of 
Benſerade was by much the worſt of his compoſitions. Tran/lator, 

+ This ſeems to contradi& ſome former paſſages in M. Voltaire. 

Where he is ſpoken of among the Secretaries of State, this is the cha- 
racter there given of him: He may be conſidered as the founder of 
e commerce and architecture, and the protector of alt the arts.“ 

And in the article of Herbelot, in the Catalogue of the Writers, are 
theſe words: © He was invited back, (from Tuſcany) and encouraged 
* by Colbert, who was, indeed, an univerſal patron. „ia. 

2 Buſh Rabutig. 
A bock of his fo called; from which the hint of our Engliſh Ata- 
« kotis: was taken, Tranſlator. 


M3 -: - pretence 


? 
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pretence for his impriſonment; but the real cauſe was 
this ſong, in which the King had been made too free 
with, and which was then revived to ruin Buſſi, to 
% %%é— . ST aro eo nga *- 
Que Deodatus eſt heureux, - 
De baiſer ce bec amoureux, : 
Qui d'une oreille à Pautre va! &c. 


What nectar Deodatus ſips, G 
Allow'd to taſte thoſe amorous lips, 


Whoſe charins extend from ear to ear! &c.— 0 4 8 


His wotks were not good enough to compenſate the 
evil they brought upon him. He ſpoke his own lan- 
guage in its purity, and had ſome merit, but ſtill greater 
ſelf-ſufficiency ; and he ſeldom exerted the former, but 
J // 8 
Louis XIV. would have acted generouſly, had he 
forgiven him: but he indulged his perſonaF reſentment, 
while he appeared only to ſatisfy the public one. The 
Count de Buſſi was, however, ſet at liberty, in about 
_ eighteen months; but continued in diſgrace the re- 
mainder of his life, ever proteſting in vain an affection 
for Louis XIV. which neither the King nor any body 
_ elſe believed to be ſincere. e 


„M. Voltaire has not mentioned upon what occaſion theſe lines 
were written. Traaſſaton | irt de 
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1 H A p. XXV 1. 
Continuation of th private Memoirs and Antedote. 


y O the glory, the pleaſures, the and; and the x 
galantry, which occupied the firſt years of his 

government, Louis XIV. was willing to Join the ſweets | 
2 friendſhip. - But it is difficult for a King to make a' 

proper choice, Of two men, in whom he placed the. 

greateſt confidence, one baſely deceived him, and the 
other abuſed his favour. Fhe firit was the Marquis de 
Vardes, confidant of the King's paſſion for Madame de 
la Valiere. It is well known that ſome Court-intrigues 
made him attempt the ruin of Madame de la Valere, 
who from her ſituation, might perhaps have been an 
object of envy, but from her character could not de- 
ſerve enemies. It is alſo known that he had the hardi- 
neſs, in concert with the Count de Guiche, and the 
Counteſs of Soiſſons, to write to the Queen- Conſort a 
forged letter, in the name of the King of Spain, her 
father. This letter acquainted the Queen with what 
ſhe ought to have remained ignorant of, and which muſt 
certainly difturb the peace of the Ro al-family. To 
this perfidy he added the vile artifice of making the ſuſ- 
picions fall upon the moſt worthy perſons of the Court, 
the Duke and Dutcheſs of Navailles. - Theſe _ ,,_ - 
two innocent perſons were ſacrificed to the re- . 
ſentment of the deluded monarch. The villainous pro- 
ceeding of de Vardes was diſcovered too late; and Vardes, 
criminal as he had been, was, however, ſcarcely. more 
puniſhed than the innocent perſons he had accuſed, who 
had been depriyed of their paſts, and angeln to retire 
from Court. 

The other a was the Count, afterwards Duke, 
of Lauſun; ſomerimes the King's rival in his flighter- 
amours, ſometimes his confidant; and ſo well known 
ſince by the marriage which he would have contracted, 

. M 3 | to 
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too publickly, with Mademoiſelle *, and which he af- 
terwards concluded privately, notwithſtanding the pro- 
miſe he had given to his maſter. | | 


The King, thus deceived: in his choice, ſaid, that he 
had ſought for friends, and found only deceivers. This 
unhappy knowledge of mankind, which is generally 
acquired too late, made him fay, alſo, © Whenever [ 

+ diſpoſe of a vacant: poſt, I make a hundred male-con= 
<<. tents, and one ungrateful perſon.” ES: 


Neither the pleaſures, nor the embelliſhments of the 
royal palaces and of Paris, nor the attention to the 
police of the kingdom, were diſcontinued. during the 
war of 1666. Pe 8 55 

The King danced at his balls till the year 1670. 

He was then thirty-two years of age. The Tragedy of 
Britannicus was performed before him at St. Germain's, 


7 


and he was ſtruck, with this paſſage in it: 


Il excelle à trainer un char dans la carriere, 
$7 f 5 * 5 ho 


* M. de Montpenſier. M. Voltaire does not here explain what is: 
meant by the expreſſion of 200 publicly; but I ſhall ſupply the defi- 
ciency by a quotation from an ingenious work, and of undoubted au- 
thority, written by the niece of M. Maintenon, who lived within the 
verge of the Court, and was converſant with every perſon, character, 
and circumftahce of the era here treated of. Her words tranſlated: 
elchgſe! onto tt {piecs 4-536 +4141 ala 
„ Monſieur de Lauzun, not ſatisfied with merely eſpouſing Made- 
<« moiſelle, would have his marriage celebrated with all the magni- 
46 Feenee and parade of two crowned heads; and by the long and 
« vain preparations that were making for it, he afforded time to Mon- 
*: fieur to work his point, and prevail on the King to revoke his con- 
« ſent, which had been already given to the match“ - 

| ; & Lie Souvenirs de Madame de Caylus. 
The work here cited is one of the moſt entertaining and ingenious 
pieces that has been publiſhed upon the amuſing ſubjects of thoſe 
times. It is more authent c, ſhews more of the interior of the Court 
of Louis XIV. contains a greater number and variety of characters, 
moſt admirably Uiſtinguiſhed and deſcribed, is faller of incidents, and 
has more the air of the zowe/lezze, than any of them. The whole of 
theſe RecolleQions, as Madame de Caylus terms them, is told in fo 
lively and pictureſque a ſtile and manner, that things are not related, 
but repreſented, A juſt and ſpirited tranſlation of this work may be 
had at the Publiſhers of the preſent work. Te TFT.» 
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A diſputer des prix indignes de ſes mains, . | 
A ſe donner lui-méme en ſpectacle aux Romains, 


His chiefeſt excellence, his merit rare, 
Is but to drive and guide th* Olympic car; 
To win a prize unworthy of his hands, 

A ſpectaele to public view he ſtands. 


From that moment he never danced any more in public; 
and thus the Poet reformed the Prince,  — _ :; 
His connection with the Dutcheſs de la Valiere ſtill 
ſubſiſted, notwithſtanding his frequent infidelities to her. 
Theſe amours coſt him but little pains. He ſeldom 
met with any women who refuſed him, and returned 
always again to her, who by the mildneſs and the good- 
neſs of her character, by a ſincere paſſion, and even from 
the attachment of habit, had captivated his affections 
without the aid of artifice, ; ce I 
But from the year 1669, ſhe perceived thar Madame 
de Monteſpan was gaining the aſcendant. She ſuffered 
under this diſcoyery with her uſual mildneſs; ſhe ſup- 
ported the mortification of being a long time witneſs of 
the triumph of her rival; and without ſcarce uttering a 
complaint, thought herſelf even yet happy in her miſ- 
fortune, in being {till reſpected by. the King, whom ſhe 
cover loved, and in ſeeing him, even without being b 
At length, in 1675, ſhe embraced the reſource of 
tender ſouls, which are only to be ſubdued by ſtrong 
ſentiments, She thought that God alone ſhould ſucceed 
in her heart to her lover; and her penitence was ſoon as 
celebrated as her paſſipn. She became a Carmelite at 
Paris, and perſeyered in that Order. To cover herſelf 
with a hair-ſhift, ro walk barefoot, to faſt rigidly, and 
to ling among the choirs at night, in a tongue unknown ; 
all this deterred not the delicacy of a Wowan accuſtomed 
to ſo much ſplendor, luxury, and pleaſure. She lived 
under theſe auſterities from 1675 to 1710, by the ſimple 
name of Siſter Louiſa of the Order of Mer. 
A King who ſhould have puniſhed even a guilty wo- 
man thus, would be a tyrant; and yet thus have many 
yomen puniſhed themſelyes, for having loved. There 
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are ſcarcely any examples of Stateſmen who have con- 
demned themſelves to ſo much rigour. Yet the guilt of 
Miniſters ſeems to require greater expiation, than the 
frailty of lovers, But ſpiritual directors have ſeldom 
a dominion over any but the weak. 

It is known, that when Siſter Louiſa of the Order of 
Mercy was made acquainted with the death of the 
Duke of Vermandois, her ſon by the King, ſhe faid, 
I ought to lament his birth ſtill more than his death*.” 


She had one daughter remaining, who, of all the children 
of the King, bore him the greateſt reſemblance. She was 


married to the Prince Armand de Conti, couſin to the 
Great Conde +. | | 


In the mean time, the Marchioneſs de Monteſpan 
enjoyed her ſituation, with a ſplendor and a ſway which 
could only be equalled by the modeſty of La Valiere. 

* This unhappy Szſfer gf the Order of Mercy, deſerved ſurely to be 


the daughter of it, alſo. La Valizre was one of the molt amiable 
characters of human frailty. Her motive was love, not ambition; 


her object not the monarch, but the man. When the King quitted her, 
me did not, like other forſaken miſtreſſes, throw out lures far a ſuc- 
ceſſor. Her world was dead, and ſhe became dead to the world her- 
ſelf. To eſteem and pity her as much as her merits and ſufferings 
deſerved, one muſt read the character and account given of her in. 


Tes Souvenirs, quoted in my laſt note. It will be there ſeen how much 


greater mortiſications ſhe ſuſtained, for ſome years before ſhe. took the 
veil, than ſhe did even under the diſcipline of it, 5 
Monaſteries are comfortable aſylums to contrite finners, who have 
a faith in ſuch purgations; it removes them from the paths of tempt- 
ation, and gives peace to their minds, by amuſing their hopes; and 
though the doctrine of corporal atonements be a blaſphemy, in the 
prieſts who preach it, the folly of the belief is no crime, in the pe- 
nitent that practiſes it. ne ai; eee 
La Valiere bore her auſterities for five - and · thirty years! What 
pity ſhe ſurvived her ſequeſtration ſo long! Tranſlator. ” 
_ + Madame de Caylus gives the following deſcription of her. 
“ She was as handſome as Madame de Fontanges, as agreeable as 
e her mother, with the height almoſt, and princely air of her fa- 
«* ther, and in whoſe preſence the moſt beautiful and 'accompliſhed 
<< perſons: might have paſſed unnoticed. It is not ſurpriſing, then, 


* that the fame of her beauty ſhould have reached even to the ears of 
the Great Mogul, to whom her portrait was actually carried.” 


It is a wonder that Louis did not ſend him the original, in order 


to make ſo ſuperb an alliance; eſpecially as it was before Kouli- 
Than had plundered him of all his treaſures. This would have been 


a better connection than the King of Siam. II id. 
; i . ot 5 : 2 ** MeV. Tops, 


While 
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While Madame de la Valiere and Madame de Mon- 
teſpan were yet diſputing the firſt place in the King's 
affections, all the Court was engaged in amours. Even 
Louvois himſelf became ſenſible. Among the many 
miſt:eſſes of this Miniſter,” whoſe harſh character ſeemed 
ſo little formed for love, was Madame du Freſnoy, wife 
to one of his clerks, in whoſe favour he afterwards by 
his intereſt had a new poſt created about the Queen's 
perſon : ſhe was made Lady of the Bedchamber, and 
bad the grand entrees *, The King, by thus indulging 
the inclinations of his Miniſters, thought to juſtify his 
On. $i Ht Þ A we 1 

It is a great inſtance of the power of prejudice and . 
of cuſtom, that it was permitted to all married women 
to have galants, while it was not allowed to the grand- 
daughter of Henry IV. to have even a huſband. Ma- 
demoiſelle, after having refuſed ſo many Sovereigns, and 
after having conceived hopes of marrying Louis XIV. 
was, at the age of forty-three, refolved to make the 
fortune of a private gentleman. She obtained permiſ- 
fion + to eſpouſe Peguilin, of the Caumont family, 
Count de Lauſun, the laſt who was Captain of the Com- 
piny of the Hundred Gentlemen- penſioners, which ſub- 
ſiſted no; longer, and the firſt for whom the King had 
created the Poſt of Colonel- General of Dragoons. There 
were a hundred examples of Princeſſes who had married 
private gentlemen: the Roman Emperors gave their 
daughters to Senators: the daughters of the potentates 
of Aſia, more powerful and more deſpotic than a King 
of France, never marry any but the ſlaves of their 
VV N . 

| | 


Free admiſſion, at all times, to the preſence, in public or pri- 
vate, is ſo called, - Tra»/lator. — | 5 HEY 1 
f No heireſs in France can marry without licence from the King. 
It was formerly ſo in England. Ibid. 1 „ 

1 I do not ſee the force of this argument. In Rome there were no 
titles, except the temporary ones derived from the offices of the State, 
as Conſul, Tribune, Prætor, &c. The higheſt of the reſt of the Com- 
monwealth were but private gentlemen, whether Patricians or Ple- 
beians ; and as to the Aſiatic Princeſſes, I know of no authority to 
| cllabliſh the fact. Leid. 7 TON E N ; 

2 3 v ER. _— > Ps 


. = | Made. 
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Mademoiſelle ſettled all her fortune, eſtimated at twen- 
ty millions, upon the Count de Lauſun ; four Dutchies, 
166g, the ſovereignty of Dombes, the County of Eu, 

and the palace of Orleans, which was called the 
Luxemburg. She reſerved nothing to herſelf, ſacri- 


| ficing every thing to the fond idea of rendering the per- 


ſon ſhe loved, richer than any King had ever made a 
ſubject. The contract was prepared. Lauſun was Duke 
of Montpenſier for a day. Nothing was wanting but 
the ſignature. Every thing was ready, when the King, 


aſſailed by the repreſentations of the Princes, the M ni- 


ſtry, and the enemies of a man thought too happy, re- 
tracted his promiſe, and forbad the union. 

He had written to the foreign Courts, announcing 
this marriage he now wrote again to advertiſe its being 
broken off. He had been blamed for having conſented 
to it, and was cenſured for having forbidden it. 

He was grieved at rendering Mademoiſelle unhappy ; ; 


but this very Prince, who was fo afflicted at breaking his 


word to her, cauſed Lauſun, in the year 1670, to be 
ſhut up in the Caſtle of Pignerol, for having privately 
married that Princeſs, whom he had, ſome months be- 
fore, conſented he ſhould publickly eſpouſe. He was 
confined there exactly ten years. 

There are many nations where the Sovereigns do not 
poſſeſs ſuch a power; and thoſe who have, are moſt 
eſteemed if they uſe it not. The ſubject who offends 


not againſt the laws of equity, ſhould he be puniſhed ſo 


ſeverely by the Repreſentative of the State? Is there not 
a great difference between difplcaſing and betraying one's 
Sovereign? Ought a King to treat a perion more levere- 
iy than the laws would do? | 
Thoſe who have written that Madame de Monteſpan, 
after having put a ſtop to this marriage, irritated againſt 
the Count de Lauſun for the warm re proaches he chrew 


out againſt her, exacted this teyenge of Louis XIV. 


have donc much more injuſtice to . Monarch *. It 
would 


- 2 'Thits 3 imputation, which we meet with in ſo many hiſtorians, de- 


tives its 893 from the Segraiſfaua; or a 48 collection of 


ſome 


” — 
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would have been both a tyranny and a meanneſs of ſoul, 
to have ſacrificed to the reſentment of a woman, a brave 
man, and a favourite, who, though deprived by him of 
an immenſe fortune, had committed no other fault than 
the complaining too freely of Madame de Monteſpan. 
Theſe reflections ſhould be excuſed. The rights of 
humanity force them from me. But, at the ſame time, 
equity requires, that as: Louis XIV. had not in all his 
reign committed any action of that nature, he ſhould 
not be accuſed of ſo cruel an act of injuſtice. It was 
full enough to have puniſhed with ſuch ſeverity a clan- 
deſtine marriage, an innocent union, which he would 
have done better to have taken no notice.of. To whe 
draw his favour was but juſt; a priſon was too ſevere. 
T Thoſe who doubt the certainty of this private marriage, 
need only attentively peruſe the memoirs of Mademoi- 
ſelle. Theſe memoirs let us into a ſecret that ſhe does 
not tell. We there ſee that this very Princeſs, who 
complains ſo bitterly to the King when her, marriage 
was forbidden, dared. not complain of her huſband's 
impriſonment. She confeſſes that ſhe was thought to- 
have been married ; but does not ſay that ſhe was nor. DIM 
In fine, if only this expreſſion be attended to, © I nei- 
<< ther can, nor ought to change my aff-&tions for him,” | 
this alone would: be deciſiver ß | 
Lauſun and Fouquet were aſtoniſhed at meeting to- 
gether in the ſame priſon; but particularly Fouquet, 
who in his glory and power had ſeen Peguilin at a diſ- 
tance, in the- croud, like a private perſon of no fortune 
from one of the Provinces, thought him mad when he 
related to him that he had been a favourite with the 
King, and that. he had obtained leave to marry the 
grand-daughter of Henry IV. with all the wealth and 
titles of the Houſe of Montpenſier. | 
After having languiſhed .ten years in priſon, he was 
at length ſer at liberty ; but not till after Madame de 


ſome converſations of M. Segrais, moll of which are forged. It is 
full of contradictions; and every one knows how little theſe a angs are 
worthy of credit. Fl me 


».. 


Mon- 


a 
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Monteſpan had prevailed upon Mademoiſelle to beſtow 

the ſovereignty of Dombes and the Country of Eu 
upon the Duke of Maine *, then an infant, who poſ- 
ſeſſed them after the death of that Princeſs. She did 
not make this fettlement, but in the hope that Monſieur 
de Lauſun would be acknowleged as her huſband : but 
the deceived herſelf; the. King only permitted her to 
beſtow on her concealed: and unfortunate conſort the 


Eſtates of St. Fargeau and of Thiers, with ſome other 


conſiderable revenues, which however Lauſun did not 
find ſufficient. She was reduced to the neceſſity of being 
ſecretly his wife, and of being therefore the worſe uſed 
in public. Unhappy at Court, unhappy at home, the 
common effect of ſtrong paſſions ſhe died in 169 3 145 


A8 

: | | 4 

N Her fon by the King, M, Voltaire, a few paragraphs before, 

enters into a juſtification of the King, upon the impriſonment of 

M. Lauſun. He there talks highly of “' the rights of humanity,” 

of + equit ,“ &c. But he is here quite ſilent upon the conditions 

of his releaſe. The rights of humanity, Or of equity, would have ſoand- 
ed but ill, in this place. Fra /lator. 

+ There is printed at the end of her Memoirs, 2 hiflory of the 
joves of Mademoiſelle and Monfieur Lauſun. It was written by. 
fome Valet-de-Chambre. It contains alſo ſome verſes which are of a 

diece with the hiſtory, and with all thoſe impertinences which the 
Tolland Bookſellers ſeem to hae a preſcriptive right to zmpoſe up# 
on the world. - 
Wie ſhould place in the wb claſs the greateſt part of the ſtories 


which are to be Fund in the Memoirs of Madame de Maintenon, 


written by the before- mentioned La Beaumelle. It is there ſaid, that 
in the year 1681, one of the Miniſters of the Duke of Lorrain came 
diſguiſed like a mendicant, and preſented himſelf 1 in a Church to 
Mademoiſelle, and ſhewed her a prayer-book, upon which was writ- 
ten, From the Duke of Lorrain, and that afterwards 1 prevailed on 
her to declare the Duke her heir. Vol. II. page 204. 

This fable is taken from the ſtory of Queen Clotilda, whether true 
or falie. Mademoiſelle does not mention it in her Memoirs, where 
the does not omit more trifling circumſtances. The Duke of Lor- 
rain had no fort of pretenſions to the ſucceſſion of Mademoiſelle; and 
beſides ſhe had, in the year 1679, made the Duke of Maine and the 
Count of Toulouſe a), her heirs. 

The author of theſe miſerable Memoirs ſays, page 207, that the 
Duke de Lauſun, at his return, found i in Mademaiſelle a woman 2 


(a) Behold another illuſtrious illegitimate impoſed upon "this. poor- unkappy and 
abuſed woman's adoption! Was this agreeable to the rigets of N or of equitys 
pray! Tranſlater. SH 
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As for the Count de Lauſun, he afterwards went to 
Englands in 1619; and being deftined to extraordinary 
events, conducted to France the Queen of James II. 
with her ſon, then in the cradle. He vas created a Duke; 
commanded in Ireland, with but little ſuceeſs; and re- 
turned more diſtinguiſhed on account of his adventures, 
than from any perſonal merit. We have ſeen him die 
very old, and forgotten; which is common to all thoſe 
to whom only great incidents have happened, without 

their having performed any thing great, themſelves. / 

In the mean time, Madame de Monteſpan had attalhed 
the ſummir of power from the commencement of the 
tranſactions juſt mentioned. 

Athenais de Mortemar, wife to the Marquis as Mon- 
deln her elder ſiſter the Marchioneſs de Thiange, an 
her younger one, for whom ſhe obtained the Abbey of 

Fontevrault, were the moſt beautiful women of their 
time; and alb three added to chis advantage a certain 
agreeable. peculiarity of wit. Their brother, the Duke 
of Vivonne, and Marſhal of France, was alſo one of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed men at Court, for taſte and learning. 
It was to him that the King ſaid, once, What is the 
<« benefit of reading? ?”. The Duke of Vivonne, who 
was plump, and freſn- coloured, replied, © Reading, Sir, 
< has a like effect upon the mind, with what your 
2 Majeſty” $ partridges have upon my cheeks.” 

Theſe four perſons charmed univerſally, from a ſin- 
gular turn of converſation, | blended with humour, 
aaivete Þ, and refinement, which was. called the ſtile of 
the Mortemars. They all wrote, likewiſe, with remark- 
able eaſe and grace. One may judge from this how ri- 
diculous the ſtory is which IJ have heard again revived, x 
that Madame. de een was obliged to get Madame = 


7 with an impure Safes, She was his wiſe, and he ave it, 

It is difficult to write greater falſekoods, in a more indecent ſtile, 

than this work contains. Voltaire. 

A ſtrange queſtion for a King—for any boly—to aſk nee. | 
+I have left this word in its own language, becauſe Mr. Hume 


Jays it is one much Red, in ne which has no ſynonima equally 
Expreſſive. hid, 


Scar. 
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Scafron to write her letters to the King; and that from 
thence ſhe became her rival, and a ſucceſsful one. 
Madame Scarren, afterwards Madame de Maintenon, 
pores, indeed, more knowledge acquired by reading; 
er converſation alſo was ſofter, and more inſinuating. 
There are ſome letters of her 8, in which art embelliſnes 
nature, and the ſtile of which is perfectly elegant. But 
Madame de Monteſpan had no occaſion to borrow any 
other perſon's talents; and ſhe had been a long time a 
favourite, before Madame Searron had been protects 
to her. 

The triumph of Madame 42 Monteſpan ſhone forth 
on the j Journey which the King made into Flanders, in 
1670. The roin of the Dutch was concerted on this 
progreſs, in the midſt of pleaſures. It was one conti- 
nued feaſt, attended with the moſt magnificent accom- 
modationss. 

The King, who made al his warkilia expeditions on 
horle - back, performed this, for the firſt time, in a 
glaſs coach. Poſt-chaiſes were not yet invented. The 
Queen, Madame her ſiſter-in-law, and the Marchioneſs 
de Monteſpan, rode in this magnificent equipage, which 
was followed by many others; and when Madame de. 
Monteſpan went alone, ſhe had four of the King's life- 
guards to attend her carriage. The Dauphin followed 
after, with his ſuite, and Mademoiſelle with her's. This 
was before the fatal affair of her marriage; when ſhe 
partook in peace of all theſe proceſſions, Fand ſaw with ä 
complacency ker lover a favourite with the King, m_ | 
at the head of his company of guards. | 
he fineſt furniture of the Crown was cared into 
the villages where the Court lay. In every town they 
paſſed through, there was a maſked, or à dreſſed ball, 
or fire-works. All the houſhold-troops attended the 
King, and all his domeſtics preceded or followed him. 
The tables were ſerved as at St. Germain's. The Court 
viſited in this ſplendor all the conquered towns. The 
principal rs 51G of Bruſſels and Ghent came ro view 
this magnificence. The King invited them to his table, 
and made them preſents in the moſt galant manner, All 


| the 
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the Officers of the troops in garriſon received gratuities,, 
Ic frequently coſt him fifteen hundred ous d'ors a-day 
in liberalities. 2 
All the honours, all the homages, were def igned for 
Madame de Monteſpan, except what duty paid to the 
Queen. However, this lady, was, not let into the ſecret 
of the expedition. The King knew how to diſtinguiſh 
between the bulineſs of his. Bae, and che ſolace O Ys 
plealorehe 
Madame, ſolely entruſted. — 7 the union of = two 
Kings * and the deſtruction of Holland, embarked at 
Dunkirk. on board the fleet of the King of England, 
Charles II. her brother, with a party from the Court of 
France, She carried with her Lademoiſelle de Keroual, 
afterwards Dutcheſs of Portſmouth, whoſe beauty equal- 
led that of Madame de Monteſpan. She was afterwards 
in England, what Madame de Monteſpan was 1n France, 
but with more power. King Charles was governed by. 
her to the laſt moment of his life; and though often 
unfaithful to her, ſhe ftill preſerved . her ſway,, No 
woman ever, retained her beauty. longer. I have ſeen her, 
at the age of near ſeventy, with a figure noble and en- 
gaging, which years had not been able to efface. 
Madame went to meet her brother at ee | 
and returned with the glory of ſucceſs. She was rejoicing 
in it, when a ſudden and painful diſorder carried her 
off, at the age of twenty-ſix. The Court was 
ſtruck with a a grief and conſternation which was 405 $o- 
augmented by the manner of her death. This tf 
Princeſs was thought to have been poiſoned. Montague, 
the Engliſh Ambaſſador, was convinced of it; the 
Court made no doubt of i it, and all Europe believed it. 
One of the ancient domeſtics of her huſband's houſhold, 
told me the name of the perſon who, according to his 
opinion, had adminiſtered the poiſon. This man, 
* ſaid he, whoſe circumſtances were but mean, retired, 
** immediately after, into Normandy, where he pur- 
< chafed an n eſtate, upon which he lived a long time in 


- Þ * 


* Louis XIV. and Charles II. f 
„ „ opulence, 
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* opulence. This poiſon, added he, was the powder 
of a diamond ſtrewed, inſtead of ſugar, over ſome 
* ſtrawberries.” The Court and the City had conceived 
an opinion that Madame had been poiſoned in a glaſs of 
ſuccory-water, after which ſhe ſuſtained horrible pains, 
and ſoon felt the convulſions of death asg. 
But the malignity of human nature und a fondneſs 
for the marvellous, were the ſole cauſes of this general 
perſuaſion. There could have been no poiſon in the 
glaſs of water, ſince Madame la Fayette and another 
perſon drank off the reſt of it, without being ſen- 
fible of the leaſt ill effect; and the powder of dia- 
monds has no more venom in it than the powder of 
* coral . The Princeſs had been a long time affected 
with an abſceſs formed in her liver. She was in a bad 
ſtate of health, and had lately been brought- to-bed of a 
child quite putrified, Her huſband, though much ſuſ- 
pected all over Europe, was never, either before or 
fince this event, accuſed of any action that could injure 
his character; and there are few culpables who have 
been guilty but of one crime. Human nature would be 
too unhappy, if it were as common to commit atrocious 
actions, as it is to ſuſpect them. : 

It was imagined that the Chevalier de Lorrain, a fa- 
vourite of Monſieur's, in order to revenge himſelf for 
an exile and impriſonment which his blameable conduct 
towards Madame had brought upon him, had perpetra- 
ted this horrible action . But it was not conſidered 
that the Chevalier de Lorrain was at that time in Rome, 
and that it had been a difficult thing for a Knight of 


5: See the hiſtory of Henrietta of England, by the Counteſs de la 
Fayette, page 171. Edition of 1742. Voltaire. 
Fragments of diamonds and of glaſs might, by their points, 
pay the coats of the inteſtines, and tear them ; but then it would 
e difficult to ſwallow them, and one would ſbou be aware af the 
danger, from the excoriation of the palate and the throat. The im- 
palpable powder cannot do any hurt, but would be rather a medicine, 
like the filings of ſteel. The phyſicians who have added the diamond 
to the claſs of poiſons, ſhould have diſtinguiſhed the impalpable your 
der from the groſſer particles of it. big. 
1 This will be ſoon n, 


Malta, 5 
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Malta, twenty years old, who was at Rome, to compaſs 
the death'of'a great Princeſs at Paris. 

It is but too true, that a weakneſs and * of 
the Viſcount Turenne, was what gave riſe to all thoſe 
odious rumors, Which people are ſtill fond of reviving. 
At the age of ſixty he became the lover and. the dupe of 
Madame de Coatquen, as he had: been formerly of Ma- 
dame de Longueville. He revealed to that Lady the 
ſecret of ſtate * which had been concealed from the 
King's brother. Madame de Coatquen, who had an 
amour with the Chevaker de Lorrain, told it to him, 
and he informed Monſieur of it. This involved the do- 
meſtic peace of the Prince in the horrid diſcord of re- 
proaches and jealouſies. Theſe troubles commenced be- 
fore the journey of Madame. The bitterneſs was aug- 
mented at her return. The reſentments of Monſieur, 
and-the quarrels of his favourites with the- friends of 
Madame, filled the family with trouble and confuſion. 

The Priticeſs, a little time before her death, in a ten- 
der and plaintive' manner, reproached the Marchioneſs | 
de Coatquen, for the misfortunes ſhe had brought upon - 
her. That lady, on her knees, by the bed-ſide, and 
bathing her hands Wich teard, anſwered only by. theſe 
lines from Weneeſlaus : : | 


| Pallais Feu va amour a ſur moi tant d'empire. 
e m 'egare, Madame, et ne puis que vous dire! 


I ment—l was—Love's empire 1s too ſtrong. 
My Ng mind cannot direct my tongue! : 


The Chevalier de Loc dune of thoſe diſſen- 
tions, was at firſt ſent by the King to Pierre-cn-Ciſe ; the 
Count de Marfan of the Houle of Lorrain, and the 
Marquis, afterwards Marſhal, Villeroy, were fent into 
exile, In fine, the natural death of this unhappy Prin- 
ceſs was ſuppoſed to have been. the guilty We th, e 
of theſe diſturbances. 


| * Tae rere of Madame s viſit to England, | 
Vor, II. _ ws What 
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What ſtrengthened the public opinion about the poi- 
ſon, was, that juſt at that time this crime had become 
known in France. This revenge of cowards was not 
practiſed amidſt all the horrors of the civil war. This 
crime, by a ſingular fatality, infected France in the era 
of her glory, and of pleaſures which naturally ſoften the 
manners of mankind; juſt as it obtained in ancient 
Rome, during the moſt ſnining period of that Republic. 

Two Italians, one of whom was named Exili, labour- 
ed a long time with a German apothecary, whoſe name. 
was Glaſer, in diſcovering what is called the Philoſopher”s 
Stone. The two Itahans having waſted their ſubſtance 
in this purſuit, reſolved by a crime to repair the miſ- 
chief of their folly; and accordingly fold poiſons clan- 
deſtinely: Confeſſion, the greateſt reſtraint upon human 
depravity, but which is often abuſed by men's ventu- 
ring to commit crimes in the belief of expiating them: 
confeſſion, 1 ſay, diſcovered to the Great Penitentiary of 
Paris, that ſome perſons had died of poiſon. He in- 
formed Government of this; and the two Italians being 
ſuſpected, were ſent to the Baſtille, where one of them 
died. Exili remained there without being convicted; 
and from the midſt of a priſon, ſpread through Paris 
thoſe fatal ſecrets which coſt the Lieutenant of the Po- 
lice d' Aubray, and his family, their lives; and which 
at length gave occaſion to the erecting the Court of Poi- 
ſons, which was called La Chambre Ardente, the Burn- 
ing- Court. 8 | 

Love was the original ſource of theſe horrible events, 
The Marquis de Brinvilliers, ſon-in-law to the Civil 
Lieutenant d'Aubray, took St. Croix , a Captain in 
his regiment, a handſome man, to live in his houſe, 
His wife was candid enough to warn him of the conſe- 
quences ; but the huſband was obſtinate in keeping this 
young man {till to aſſociate with her, who was young, 
beautiful, and ſenſible, What might have been ex- 
pected happened accordingly: They had an amour. 
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*The hiſtory of Louis XIV. under the name of La Martiniere, calls 
him the Abbe de la Croix. This work, which is faulty throughout, 
confounds names, dates, and events. Voltaire. 
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The 1 of the Police, father of hy Marchia. 
neſs, was ſeyere and imprudent enough to ſolicit a lettre- 
de-cachet to ſend the Captain to the Baſtille, whom he 
need only have got ordered to Join his regiment. St, 
Croix was unhappily confined in the ſame apartment 
with Exili. This Italian taught him how to take re- 
venge. The conſequences, which are enovgh to make | 
one ſhudder, are ſufficiently known. 

The Marchioneſs made no attempt on the life of Ber 
huſband, who ſhewed ſome indulgence to a frailty of 
which he had been himſelf the cauſe ; but in the fory of - 
her vengeance ſhe poiſoned her father, her ſiſter, and 
two brothers. In the midſt of ſuch great crimes, ſhe had 
{till preſerved a ſenſe of religion. She went frequently 
to confeſſion; and even when ſhe was arreſted at Liege, 
a general confeſſion, written with her own hand, was 
found about her; which, however, was not made uſe of 
as a proof, but only as a preſumption, againſt her. - 

It is not true, that ſhe had tried the efficacy of her 
powders in the hoſpitals, as was commonly ſaid, and as 
has been inſerted in Les Cauſes Celebres, The Celebrated 
Cauſes, the work of a lawyer without buſineſs, and writ- 
ten to captivate the ignorant. But it is true that ſhe had, 
as well as St. Croix, private connections with perſons 
accuſed ſince of the ſame crimes. She was burnt in 1979, 
having firſt her head cut off. | 

But from 1670, when Exili had begun to compoſe his 
\ poiſons, to 1680, Paris was infected with this crime. 
It cannot be denied that Penautier, the Receiver-Gene- 
ral for the Clergy, and a friend of this woman, was ac- 
cuſed, ſome time after, of having made ule of theſe ſe- 
crets, and that it coſt him half his fortune to have the 
proſecution ſuppreſſed. ___ 4 

La Voiſin, La Vigoureux, a eric named Le Sage, 
and others, dealt in the ſecrets of Exih, on pretence of 
amuſing. curious and weak minds with the ſight of ap- 
paritions. The crime was ſuppoſed to be more gene- 
ral, than it really was. The Burning-Court was eltab- 
liſhed at the arſenal near the Baſtille, in 1680. Perſons 
of the firſt rank were cited before it: among others, two 
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nieces of Cardinal Mazarin, the Dutcheſs of Bouillon e, 
and the Counteſs of Soiſſons, mother to Prince Eugene. 

The Dutcheſs of Bouillon was only ſummoned to ap- 
Pear, and had no charge brought againſt her, except that 
of a ridiculous piece of curioſity, very common in thoſe 
times, but which the laws take no cognizance of. The 
ancient cuſtom of conſulting fortune. tellers, getting 
one's horoſcope drawn, and che procuring philtres to 
cauſe one's ſelf to be beloved, ſubſiſted ſtill among the 
common people, and even-among thoſe of rhe higheſt 
ranks in the Kingdom. 

We have already taken notice, that at the birth of 
Louis XIV. an Aſtrologer, named Morin, had been in- 
troduced into the very chamber of the Queen-Mother, 
in order to caſt the nativity of the heir to the crown. 
We have known even the Duke of Orleans, Regent of 
the Kingdom, credulous of this ſuperſtition which had 
ſeduced all antiquity ; and all the philoſophy of the fa- 
mous Count of Boulainvilliers could never rid him of 
this chimera. 

It was excuſable enough in the Dutcheſs of Bouillon, 
and in all women who had the ſame weakneſſes. The 
prieſt Le Sage, La Voiſin, and La Vigoureux, had 
made a revenue of the curioſity of the ignorant, who 
were very numerous. They foretold the future, and 
raiſed the Devil. If they had ſtopped there, it had been 
only a ridiculous piece of buſineſs, both in them and 
in the Burning Court. 

La Reynie, one of the Preſidents of this Court, was 
ſo abſurd as to aſk the Dutcheſs of Bouillon if ſhe had 
ſeen the Devil? “I ſee him, this moment,” ſhe replied : 
« he is very ugly and very deformed, and fits under the 
« diſguiſe of a Counſellor of State.” The interrogatory 
was preſſed no further. 


* The hiſtory of Reboulet ſays, that * « the Dutcheſs of Bouillon 
% was ordered into cuſtody, and that ſhe appeared before her Judges 
« attended by ſo many frierþls, that ſhe could have nothing to fear, 
even though ſhe had been guilty.” 

All this is falſe ;_ there was no arreſt ordered againſt her, and at 
that time no friends could have ſcreened her from juſt ce. Yoiraire. 


3 | The 
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The affair of the Counteſs of Soiſſons and of Marſhal | 


Luxemburg was a more ſerious matter. Le Sage, La 
Voiſin, La Vigoureux, and other accomplices, were 
thrown 1nto priſon, being accuſed of having vended a 
certain poiſon,” which they denominated the poder o 
ſucceſſion; and they informed againſt all thoſe who had 
been to conſult them. The Counteſs of Soiſſons was 
one of the number. The King had the condeſcenſion 
to ſay to this Princeſs, that if ſhe knew herſelf guilty, 
he would adviſe her to retire, She replied that ſhe was 
perfectly innocent, but ſhould not chuſe to be examined 
before a Court of Juſtice. She then went off to Bruſſels, 
where ſhe died, towards the end of the year 1708; while 
Prince Eugene, her ſon, revenged her by ſo many 
victories, and triumphed over Louis XIV. 

Francis- Henry de Bouteville, Duke and Peer and 
Marſhal of France, who united the great name of Mont- 
morency to that of the Imperial Houſe of Luxemburg, 
already celebrated in Europe by the actions of a great 
General, was arraigned in the Burning- Court. One of 
his ſecretaries, named Bonard, wanting to recover ſome 
papers of conſequence which he had loſt, applied to the 
prieſt Le Sage to help him to retrieve them. Le Sage 
began firſt by requiring him to confeſs himſelf, and then 
defired that he would go, nine days ſucceſſively, to three 
different churches, and there repeat three pſalms., 

But, notwithſtanding this confeſſion and theſe pſalms, 
the papers were not found. They were in the poſſeſſion 
of a young woman whole name was Dupin, Bonard, 
under the inſpection of Le Sage, made, in the name of 
Marſhal Luxemburg, a kind of incantation, by which 
La Dupin was to be rendered impotent, if ſhe did not 
deliver up the papers. We are left quite in the dark 
here with regard to what is meant by the impotence of A 


hi ſurely i is a moſt invidious and unjuſt reflection. What Was 
there in this circumſtance to prompt revenge? The hint given to the 
Counteſs of Soiſſons was certainly friendly, and ſhould have been 
. conſidered as an eat and favourable condeſcenſion in the 
executive power. The King could not relax the finews of the laws, 
but he did —_ by cautioning her to elude their gralp. Tranſlator. 
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woman. Dupin returned no papers, and had as many 
alants as before. 

Bonard in deſpair got another plenary power from 
the Marſhal; and between the writing and the ſignature 
he found two lines in a different hand, in which the 
Marſhal devoted himſelf to the Devil. 
es Bonard, La Voiſin, I.a Vigoureux, and 
above forty accuſed perſons were but up in the Baſtille. 
Le Sage depoſed, that the Marſhal had applied to the 
Devil and to him, to have Dupin put to death for not 
having ſurrendered the papers; and his accomplices 
added, that they had aſſaſſinated Dupin by his order, 
that they had cut her into quarters, and thrown them 
into the river. 

Theſe charges were full as improbable as abominable. 
The. Marſhal ſhould have made his appeal to the Court 
of Peers, and the Parliament and the Peers ſhould have 
challenged the right of trying him; but they did not 
move in it, and the Marſhal ſurrendered himſelf volun- 
tarily to the Baſtille ; an action which proved his inno- 
cence of this pretended aſſaſſination. 

The Secretary of State, Louvois, who loved him not, 
had him ſhut up in a ſort of dungeon, only ſix feet 
and a half long, where he fell very ill. He was inter- 
rogated the ſecond day, and was then left five intire 
weeks without any further proceſs; a cruel injuſtice 
againſt any private perſon, but ſtil] more unpardonable 
againſt a Peer of the realm. He wanted to write ta 
the Marquis de Louvois to complain of the treatment, 
but he was not permitted to do ſo. He was at length 
interrogated again, and was aſked, whether he had nat 
6 6A bottles of poiſoned wine in order to deſtroy 
; the brother of La Dupin, and a girl he kept? 
lt muſt have appeared extremely abſurd to ſuppoſe 
that a Marſhal of France, who had been at the head of 
- armies, ſhould compaſs the poiſoning of an unhappy 
citizen and his miſtreſs, without being able to gain any 
manner of En to himſelf from ſo enormous a 


crime 
At 


. Nothing, indeed, could be fo abſurd as the charge, 11. Vel. 
| 0 
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At length they confronted him with Le Sage, and 
another prieſt named D*Avaux, with whom he was ac- 
cuſed for having combined to deſtroy ſeveral other per- 
ſons. | | 9 7 . 

His whole misfortune had ariſen from his having 
once only conferred with Le Sage, and aſked him for 
ſome horoſcopes. | „ | 

Among the horrible charges upon which this proſe- 
cution was founded, Le Sage affirmed, that the Duke 
of Luxemburg had entered into a compact with the De- 
vil, to bring about a marriage between his ſon and the 
daughter of the Marquis de Louvois. The accuſed re- 
plied, * When Matthew de Montmorency ſhall marry 
% a Queen of France, he will not addreſs himſelf to the 
“ Devil, but to the General States, which will deter- 
«© mine that, in order to acquire the minor King the 
<« ſupport of the Houſe of Montmorency, the marriage 
& ſhould be contrafted.” _ learn Sons 

This anſwer was haughty *, and had not the air of 
a guilty perſon. The proceſs was depending for fourteen 
months, and no judgment was given, either for or 
againſt him. La Voiſin, La Vigoureux, and his bro- 
ther, a prieſt called alſo Vigoureux, were burnt with 
Le Sage, at the GreveF. Marſhal Luxemburg retired 
for a few days into the country, and then returned to 
Court, to attend his duty as Captain of the Guards, 
without ſeeing Louvois, or the King's ſpeaking a word 
to him about all that had paſſed R. ” | 


M. Voltaire's ſo gravely controverting it, if we were to ſuppoſe him 
ſerious ; but there is a vein of irony and ridicule running throughout 
the whole of this extraordinary detail. Tran/lator, a | 
* But abſurd. Ibid. 
+ The public place of executions in Paris. 76:4, 5 
7 France muſt have been far from being purged of its ancient bar- 
bariſm, when charges for ſorcery, and compacts with the Devil, were 
ſuffered to be formally and judicially litigated, The Burning · Court, 
if the warmth of the ſentiment may excuſe: the equivoque of the ex- 
peing „was a burning ſhame au ſiecle de Louis quatorze. They had 
eft off burning and drowning of witches and wizards in England, 
long before that æra. 416bid. | 1 
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We know how he had ſince the command of armies 
given him which he did not ſolicit, and by how many 
victories, he had impoſed ſilence on his enemies. . 

*Tis eaſy to conceive what ſhocking reports theſe ac- 
cuſations muſt have given riſe to in Paris. The exe. 
cution of La Voiſin and her accomplices, who were 
burnt at the ſtake, put an end to theſe crimes and pro- 
ſecutions. This abominable vice, however, was confin- 
ed to a few individuals only, and did not corrupt the 
civilized manners of the nation; but it left in the minds 
of the people an unhappy propenſity thenceforward to 
ſuſpect natural deaths to be violent ones. 

What was believed to be the unhappy fate of Madame, 
Henrietta of England, was afterwards thought to be her 
daughter's, Maria-Louiſa, who was married in 1679 to 
Charles II. King of Spain. This young Princets ſer 
out with regret for Madrid. Mademoiſelle“ had often 
ſaid to Monſieur, the King's brother, ** Do not bring 
« your daughter ſo often to Court; ſhe will be too un- 
% happy elſewhere.” This young Princeſs was deſirous 
of marrying the Dauphin, I make you Queen' of 
„ Spain,” ſaid the King to her; “ what could I do 
more for my daughter? * Ah!”*ſhereplied, © but 
« you might do more for your niece.“ © e 

She was ſnatched from the world in 1689, at the ſame 
age as her mother. It pailed for certain, that the Au- 
ſtrian Miniſters of Charles II. were reſolved to get rid of 
her, becauſe ſhe loved her own country, and might pre- 
vent the King her huſband from declaring for the Al- 
lies, againſt France. They had even ſent her from Ver- 
failles what was thought a counter-poiſon; a very un- 
certain precaution, becauſe what may cure one diſtem- 
per might aggravate another, there being no ſuth medi- 
dine as an univerfal antidote. This imaginary counter- 
poiſon, however, did not arrive till after her death. 

Thoſe who read the Memoirs compiled by the Mar- 
quis de Dangeau, will there find that the King ſaid at 
ſupper, “ The Queen of Spain is dead, poiſoned by 


M. Montpenſier. 1 
"4 VL * cating 
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& eating of an eel· pye; and the Counteſs of Pernitz, 
« with two women of the bed. chamber, who had taſte 
« jr after her, are alfo dead of the fame poiſon,” 
Although I met with this extraordinary anecdote in 
theſe manuſcript memoirs, ſaid to be written with great 
exactneſs by a perſon of the Court, who had ſcarcely 
ever been ſeparated from Louis XIV. for the fpace of 
forty years, 1 could not diveſt myſelf of my doubts abour 
the truth of it. I then made enquiry from ſome old 
domeſtics of the King if it was a fact that this Monarch, 
always reſerved in his converſation, had ever made ale 
of ſuch an imprudent expreſſion ; and they all aſſured 
me that the whole ſtory. was falſe. - 1 afterwards aſked 
the Dutcheſs de St. Pierre, who had come from Spain, 
if it was true that the three perſons above-mentioned had 
died with the Queen, and he gave me proofs, that they 
all three had ſurvived her a conſiderable time, 
To conclude: I have been ſince aſſured, that theſe 
Memoirs of Dangeau, which are conſidered as a precious 
monument, were nothing more than the flying reports 
of the day, written down by one of his domeſtics : and 
this, I think, may be ſufficiently apparent from the 
ſtile of the writing, with the trifles and falſhoods of 
which that collection is compoſed. After all theſe me- 
lancholy reflections, to which the death of Henrietta of 
England has led us, we ſhall now return to the events 
at Court which followed her. loſs, 
The Princeſs Palatine ſucceeded her, a year after, and 
was mother of the Duke of Orleans, Regent of the 
Kingdom. In order to marry Monſieur, it was necel- 
fary That ſhe ſhould renounce Calviniſm ; but ſhe ever 
ries for her former religion a 18 attachment, 
of which it is difficult to diveſt one's ſelf, when early 
prejudices have impreſſed it on the heart. 
The unfortunate adventure of one of the Queen's 
Maids of Honour, in the year 1673, was the cauſe of a 
new eſtabliſnment at Court. This misfortune is known 
by the Sonnet called Thz Abortive , the verſes of which 
Have been often repeated. | 
* Written by an Franſſator. | 
| Toi 
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Toi que Pamour fit par un crime, | 

Et que Thonneur defait par un crime a fon tour, * 
Funeſte ouvrage de l'amour, 5 
De l' honneur funeſte victime, &c. 


0 thou the fruit of guilt and love, 5 
Blaſted by honour with a ſin, n 
While love and honour adverſe ſtrove, 
One ends what rother did begin, &c. 


The dangers inſeparable from the ſtation Of a young 
woman in a galant and voluptuous Court, occaſioned 
the appointment of twelve Ladies of the Bedchamber, 
in the room of the twelve Maids of Honour which had 
before embelliſhed the Queen's Court; and ever ſince 
the houſhold of the Queens'of France has been ſo com- 
poſed, This alteration rendered the Court more nume- 
rous and more magnificent, by adding to it the huſbands 
and relations of theſe Ladies, which augmented the ſo- 
ciety, and diffuſed more opulence there. 

The Princeſs of Bavaria, wife to the Dauphin, on her 
firſt appearance, added a new luſtre and vivacity to the 
Court ; though the Marchioneſs de M onteſpan conti- 
nued ſtill to attract the principal attention. But at laſt 
the ceaſed to pleaſe; and the haughty emotions of her 
grief, upon that diſcovery, could not reclaim an alienat- 
ed heart. However, ſhe ſtill remained connected with 
the Court, from her high employment there, being Su- 
perintendant of the Queen's houſhold; and with the 
King, by her children, by habit, and by her aſcendancy 
over his mind. | 
All the exterior ſhew of reſpe& and friendſhip were 
fil! preſerved towards her: but this conſoled her not; 
and the King, afflicted at being the cauſe of her unhap- 
py regrets, and attracted by other affections, began to 
find in the converſation of Madame Maintenon, a gen- 
tleneſs which he no longer enjoyed with his former 

Miſtreſs “. 
| He 


* In Les Souvenirs of M. de Caylus i is the following alle: rela- 
tive to this very crifis: * Notwithſtanding theſe infidelities of the 
© King, I have often heard it ſaid, that Madame Monteſpan 1 

_ FT gane 
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He found himſelf at once divided between Madame 

de Monteſpan, whom he could not forſake, Mademoi- 
ſelle Fontanges, whom he loved, and Madame de 
Maintenon, whoſe converſation was become neceſſa- 
ry to his farigued mind. Theſe three rivals kept the 
whole Court in ſuſpence. It reflects great honour upon 
Louis XIV. that none of theſe 1 intrigues had any influ- 
ence upon public affairs; and that love, which diſturb- 
ed the Court, never cauſed the leaſt diſturbance in 
the State. There cannot, in my opinion, be a bet- 
ter proof that the ſoul of Louis was as great as it was 
tender. 
I ſhould be of opinion that theſe court: inilibhtnds | 
which have no fort of connexion with the State, ought 
not to have a place in this Hiſtory, if the great æra of 
Louis XIV. did not render every thing intereſting ; and 
if the veil had not been removed from thoſe myſteries 
by ſeveral Hiſtorians, who have for the moſt part 1 
preſented them. 


H A F. in. 
Continuation of the erden Memoirs and Anecdotes. 


HE youth ind bent of Mademoiſelle de Fon- 
tanges, the birth of a ſon, whom ſhe bore to the 
King in 1680, and the title of Dutcheſs, with which ſhe 
was Banca, all conſpired to prevent Madame de 


* have ever preſerved her n over him, if ſhe had not been ſo 
very ill-tempered, and depended too much on the aſcendant ſhe 
thought ſhe had ſo firmly eſtabliſhed. That turn of mind which 
* does not ſerve to conquer an untoward diſpoſition, is as little able 
% to lure back again thoſe a ffections it has once ſuffered to take 
% wing; and if mild diſpoſitions bear longer, their flight is irreco- 
8 verable, | 
The King found a remarkable difference in the temper and. man- 
ners of Madame Maintenon. In her he met with a woman always 
* gentle and modeſt ; ever miſtreſs of her words, looks, and actions; 
5 reaſonable in all things; and who to ſuch rare qualities, joined the 
# charms of wit and converſation,” Tranſlator. 


Maintenon 
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1988 THE AGE. OF LOUIS XIV. 


Maintenon from obtaining the firſt Wan to which, 


as yer, ſhe durſt not aſpire, and which ſhe afterwards 


poſſeſſed : but the Dutcheſs of Fontanges ang her fon 


died in 1681. 


The, Marchioneſs de Monteſpan, though now with- 
out a declared rival, was not, however, the nearer re- 
gaining a heart wearied of her and her complainings. 
When men ae paſt their youth, they almoſt all require 
the company of a woman of complacency: the weight 
of buſineſs, eſpecially, renders ſuch a relaxation extreme- 
ly neceſſary. The new favourite, Madame de Main- 
tenon, who perceived the ſecret power ſhe was daily 
acquiring, conducted herſelf with that artful addreſs 
which is ſo natural to women, and is by no means diſ- 
pleaſing to men. She one day wrote to Madame de 
Frontenac, her couſin, in whom ſhe. repoſed the moſt 
perfect confidence: I always ſend him away in diſcon- 
< tent, but never in deſpair“. While her intereſt was 
thus encreaſing, and that of Madame de Monteſpan draw- 
ing towards an end, theſe two rivals ſaw each other every 
day, ſometimes with a ſecret uneaſineſs, and ſometimes 
with a tranſient familiarity, which the neceſſity of con- 
verling together, and the fatigue of conſtraint, obliged 
them jometimes to aſſume. They both agreed to write 
Memoirs, ſeparately, of all that paſſed at Court . This 
work was never brought to any degree of perfection. 
Madame de Monteipan, in the latter years of her life, 


0 This letter is, in other places, quoted as having been writs to 


ber Confeſſor. Trar/lator. 


+ The Memoirs publiſhed under the name of Mad, de Mainte- 
non, relate, that ſhe ſaid to Madame de Monteſpan, in ſpeaking of 
her dreams; I dreamed that we were on the grand ſtair-caſe of 
“ Verſailles: I was aſcending, you was deſcending z mounted ta 
«& the clouds, you went to Fontevraut,” This ſtory is borrowed 
from the famous Duke d'Epernon, who met the Cardinal de Richelieu 
on the ſtair-caſe of the Louvre in 1624, The Cardinal aſked him, 
„What news !“ None (ſajd he), except that you are going up, 
* and JI am coming down.” But the beauty of the alluſion is deſtroyed, 


by adding, that from a ftair-caſe one could mount to the c!ouds. It 


is to be remarked, this: in moſt books of anecdotes, in the anat. 
the authors always aſcribe to their ſpeakers things that have been ſaid 
a century, or even ſeveral centuries, before, Smcllet. - 

uſed 
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uſed to divert herſelf with reading ſome of theſe memoirs | 


eo her friends. 
Devotion, which mingled itſelf 1 in all theſe ſecret in- 


7 


trigues, contributed fill more to ſtrengthen the influence 


of Madame de Maintenon, and to weaken that of Ma- 


dame de Monteſpan. The King began to reproach him- 


ſelf for his attachment to a married woman, and felt 


this ſcruple the more ſenſibly when he no longer felt the 


ower of love. This embarraſſing ſituation continued 


till 1685, a year rendered memorable by the revocation. 


of the Edict of Nantes. Scenes of a very different na- 


ture were then preſented to the public view : on the one 
hand, the deſpair and flight of a part of the nation; on 


the other, new fealts at Verſailles; Trianon and Marli 
built; Nature forced in all theſe beach iin ſpots, and 
gardens formed in which all art was exhauſted, The 
marriage of the grandſon of the Great Conde with Made- 


moiſelle de Nantes, the King's daughter by Madame 


de Monteſpan, was the laſt triumph of that miſtreſs, 
who now began to retire from Courr. 


The King afterwards diſpoſed in marriage of the other. 


two children which he had by her; Mademoiſelle de 
Blois to the Duke de- Chartres, whom we have fince - 


ſeen Regent of the Kingdom; and the Duke de Maine 
to Louiſa Benedicta de Boufbon, grand- daughter of the 
Great Conde, and ſiſter to Monfieur the Duke, a Prin- 
ceſs diſtinguiſhed by her wit, and her taſte for the polite 
arts. Thoſe who have ever approached the Royal Pa- 
lace, or the Palace de Sceaux, know that all the popu- 


lar reports relating to theſe marriages, and retailed in 


ſo many hiſtories, are abſolutely falſe and groundleſs *. 


* You will find it reported in more than twenty different OS 
that the Houſe of Orleans and the Houſe of Conde rejected the propo- 
ſals with indignation : you will find it written, that the Princets, the 
Duke de Chartres' s mother, threatened her ſon; nay, that ſhe even 


beat him. The Anecdotes of the Ce relate, with a very 


ſerious air, that the King having employed the Abbe du Bois, ſub- 
preceptor to the Duke de Chartres, to negociate the match, the Abbe 
found great difficulty in ſucceeding ; and that he aſked the Cardinal's 
hat, as a reward for his labour. Whatever relates to the Court is 
written with as little d to truth, in ſeveral of our modern hi ſto⸗ 
ries. Voltaire. 
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Before the - marriage between the Duke and Madg- 
moiſelle de Nantes was celebrated, the Marquis de 
Seignelai gave the King an entertainment upon that oc- 
caſion, worthy of that Monarch, in the Gardens of 
Sceaux, laid out by Le Notre with as much taſte and ele- 
gance as thoſe of Verſailles. L'Iaylle de la Paix, compoſed 
by Racine, was there repreſented. There was another ca- 


rouſal at Verſailles; and, after the marriage, the King dif- 


played a ſcene of uncommon magnificence, of which 
Cardinal Mazarin had given the firſt ſpecimen in 1656. 
There were placed in the Hall of Marl: four ſhops, filled 
with all the richeſt and moſt exquiſite curioſities that 
the induſtry of the Pariſian artiſts could produce, Theſe 
four ſhops were ſo many ſuperb decorations, repreſent- 
ing the four ſeaſons of the year. Madame de Monte- 
ſpan kept one of them with the Dauphin : her rival kept 
another with the Duke de Maine. The two new-married 
perſons had each their ſhop; the Duke with Madame 
de Thiange ; and the Dutcheſs, who, on account of 
her youth, could not decently keep a ſhop with a man, 
took the Dutcheſs of Chevreux into partnerſhip. The 
Ladies and Gentlemen who were invited of this party, 
drew by lot the jewels with which theſe ſhops were fur- 
niſhed. Thus the King made preſents to all his Court, 
in a manner worthy of a Prince. The lottery of Cardi- 
nal Mazarin was neither ſo ingenious nor ſo brilliant. 
Thele lotteries had formerly been uſed by the Roman 
Emperors ; but none of them ever heightened the mag- 
nificence of them by ſuch an air of galantry. 

After the marriage of her daughter, Madame de 
Monteſpan appeared no more at Court. She continued 


to live at Paris with great dignity. She had a large in- 


come appointed her, but it was only a life-annuity ; the 
King ordered a penſion of a thouſand louis-d'ors to be 
paid her every month. She went yearly to drink the 
waters at Bourbon; and married the young women in 
the neighbourhood, to whom ſhe gave portions. She 
was now paſt the age when the imagination, ſtruck with 
lively impreſſions, ſends people to a nunnery. She died 


at Bourbon in 1707 *. i | 


* Her Biographer ſays 1717. Tranſlater. 1 $1 
j \ bout. 
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About a year after the marriage of Mademoiſelle de 
Nantes with Monſieur the Duke, the Prince of Condè' 
died at Fontainebleau, in the ſixty-ſixth year of his age. 
His death was occaſioned by a diſeaſe which was ren 
dered worſe by a journey he took to viſit the Dutcheſs, 
who was ſeized with the ſmall-pox. From this anxiety, 
which coſt him his life, one may eaſily judge whether 
he had any averſion to the marriage of his grandſon' with 
the daughter of the King and of Madame de Monteſpan, 
as has been reported by all thoſe lying Gazettes with 
which Holland was then over-run. We find allo in a 
hiſtory of the Prince of Conde, proceeding from the 
ſame repoſitories of ignorance and impoſture, that the 
King took a pleaſure in mortifying that Prince upon all 
occaſions; and that, at the marriage of the Princeſs of 
Conti, daughter to Madame de la Valière, the Secretary 
of State refuſed him the title of High and Mighty Lord ; 
as if that were a ſtile uſed to Princes of the Blood, How 
could the author who compoſed the hiſtory of Louis 
XIV. in Avignon, partly from theſe wretched memoirs, _ 
be ſo ignorant of the world, and of the cuſtoms of our 
Court, as to relate ſuch falſhoods ? | | 

Mean while, after the marriage of the Dutcheſs, and 
the total eclipſe of the mother, Madame de Maintenon, 
now victorious, gained ſuch an aſcendant, and inſpired 
Louis XIV. with ſo much love, and ſo many ſcruples 
of conſcience, that, by the advice of Father La Chaile, 
he married her privately, in the month of January, 
1686, in a little chapel, which ſtood at the end of the 
apartment that was afterwards poſſeſſed by the Duke of 
Burgundy. There was no contract, nor any articles of 
marriage. Harlay de Chanvalon, Archbithop of Paris, 
aſſiſted by the Confeſſor, gave them the nuptial bene- 
dition. Montchevreuil *, and Bontems, firſt valet-de- 
| Boks | chambre, 


* And not the Chevalier de Fourbin, as the Memoirs of Choiſy 
aſſert. None are intruſted with ſuch a ſecret but faithful domeſtics, 
and people attached by their places to the perſon of their maſter. 
There was no formal act of celebration: that is only neceſſary to af- 
certain an eſtate; but this was only a marriage of conſcience, 8 Rt 
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chambre, were preſent as witneſſes. It is- no lor 
poſſible to ſuppreſs this fact, which has been men- 
tioned by ſo many authors, who have been miſtaken, 
however, with regard to thę names, the place, and the 
dates. Louis XIV. was then in his forty-eighth year, 
and the perſon he married in her fifty-fſecondga 
The King, already crowned with glory, was deſirous 
of mingling the innocent pleaſures of a prwate life with 
the cares of ſtate. This marriage did not involve him 
in any thing unworthy of his rank; it was always a 
doubtful point at Court, whether Madame de Mainte- 
non was married or not: ſhe was reſpected as the King's 
choice, but never treated as Queen. 
We are apt to conſider the fate of this woman as 
ſomething very extraordinary, though hiſtory ſupplies 
us with many inftances of greater and more diſtinguiſhed 
fortunes from ſmaller beginnings. The Marchioneſs 
de Sr, Sebaſtian, married to Victor- Amadeus, King of 
Sardinia, was not ſuperior to Madame de Maintenon 
Catherine, Empreſs of Ruſſia, was greatly inferior; and 
the firſt wife * of James II. King of England, was far 
beneath her, according to the prejudices of Europe, 
unknown in other parts of the world +. 
She was of an ancient family, and grand-daughter to 
Theodore-Agrippa d' Aubigné, Gentleman in ordinary 
of the Bed-chamber to Henry IV. Her father Conſtan- 
tius d'Aubigat, having formed a deſign of ſettling in 
Carolina, and having applied to the Engliſh for that 
could any one have the impudence- to report, that after the death of 
Harlay, Archbiſhop of Paris, which happened in 1695, almoſt ten 
ears after the marriage, his lacqueys found the marriage-certificate in 
his old breeches ? The ory, which is even too mean for lacqueys, is 
only to be found in the Memoirs of Maintenon. Voltaire. 
* What ! was the daughter of the great Earl 'of Clarendon, Lord 
High Chancellor of Great Britain, and Prime Miniſter to King 
Charles II. inferior in rank to the widow of poor Scarron the bur- 


leſque poet? Sure dur author has forgot himſelf on this occaſion. 
Smeillet. f | | 

+ Genealogy is here meant; but why call the reſpect that is paid 
to it in Europe, a prejudice? Pedigree: has its uſes and its merits, both 
in a moral and potitical view. 1s the ſentiment of enlightened and 
civilized parions to be deemed a, prejudice, becauſe thoſe parts of the 
world which remain in a ſtate of barbariſm regard it not? Tra/ator. 


Pur- 


7 
\ . * 
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purpoſe was thrown, into priſon in the caſtle Trom- 
pette ; from whence he was delivered by the daughter of 
the. Governor, whoſe name was de Cardillac, a gentle: 
man of Bourdelois. Conſtantius d' Aubigne married his 
benefactreſs in 1627, and carried her along with him 
to Carolina: but returning to France in a few years 
after, they were both committed to cuſtody, at Niort 
in Poitou, by order of the Court. 

It was in this priſon! of Niort that Frances FAubigne 
was born, in 16353 deſtined by Heaven to ſuffer all the 
hardthips, and to enjoy all the favours, of Fortune. 
Carried to America, at three years of age; left on the 
ſhore. by the negligence of a ſervant, where ſhe was near 
being devoured by a ſerpent; brought back an orphan, 

at ten years of age; educated with great ſeverity in the 
houſe of Madame de Neuillant her relation, mother to 
the Dutcheſs de Navailles ; ſhe was ſo hap py as. 10 
marry, in 1651, Paul Searron, Who lived ncar her in 
Hell- Street. 
Scarron was of an ancient family belonging to the Par- 
liament, and illuſtrious by its great alliances; but the 
burleſque which he profeſſed, demeaned, though it re- 
commended him. It, was; however, an inſtance of good 
fortune .* for Mademoiſelle d' Aubjgne. to get this perſon 
for a huſband, deformed and impotent as he was, and 
poſſeſſed of but a ſmall fortune. Before her marriage, 
the abjured the Calviniſtical religion, which was her own, 
as well as. that of her anceſtors. Her beauty and her 
wit ſoon made her be diſtinguiſhed. Her acquaintance 
was eagerly courted by the beſt company in Paris; 
and this part of her youth was doubtleſs the happieſt 
time of her life +. After her huſband's death, which 


Vor. . 0 3 
* M 4 Voltaire had ſurely 2 Gra notion of good Kine! 1 775 Fan- | 
Jator. | 


+ It is ſaid, in the pretended Meinoirs of Maintenon, vol. p. 
216, that for a long time ſhe lay in the ſame bed with the celebrated 
5 Ninon de PEnclos, according to the hearſay- reports of the Abbe de 
Chateauneuf, and of the author of the Age of Louis XIV. But there 
is not a ſyllable of ſuch an anecdote to be found in the author of the 
Age of Louis XIV. nor in the remaining works of the Abbe 'de 
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happened in 1660, ſhe continued long to ſolicit the King 
for a ſmall penſion of fifteen hundred livres, which Scar- 


ron had enjoyed. At laſt, after ſome years had Elapſed, 
the King gave her a penſion of two thouſand ; addreſſ- 


ing her at the ſame time in the following ſtrain ; © Ma- 


* dam, I have made you wait long; but you have fo 
66] many friends, that I was determined to have the ſole 


« merit myſelf.“ 


This anzedote I had f om the Cardinal de Flevry, 


-who took a pleaſure in frequently repeating it, becauſe 
he ſaid that Louis XIV. paid him the fame compliment, 
when he gave him the Biſhopric of Frejus. 


And yet it appears, from the letters of Madame de 


Maintenon herſelf, that ſhe was indebted to Madame de 
Monteſpan for this fmall ſupply, which extricated her 
from extreme poverty. She was taken farther notice of, 
ſome years after, when there was a neceſſſty for educat- 


ing privately the Duke de Maine, whom the King had 
in 1670 by the Marchioneſs de Monteſpan. It was not 


certainly until the year 1672, that ſhe was choſen to ſu- 
| 1 this private education. She ſays, in one of 
e 


r letters, „If the children are the King's, I will 


„ chearfully undertake the taſk ; but I could not with- 


% out ſeruple take the charge of Madame de Monte- 
< ſpan's: the King therefore muſt give me orders: this 


Lis my laft reſolve.” 


Madame de Monteſpan had not two children until 


1672, the Duke de Maine and the Count de Vexin. 
Hence it is evident, that the dates of Madame de Main- 
tenon's letters, in 1670, in which ſhe ſpeaks. of thoſe 


two children, one of whom was not t yet born, muſt ne- 


* 


| Cabauncof. The SPP of Maintenon's Menioies Jos only at 


random. This circumſtance is mentioned no where, except in the 


Memoirs of the Marquis de la Fare, p. 190, Amſterdam edition. It 


was a cuſtom, it is true, for people to ſhare their beds with their 
friends; and chis cuſtom, which is now extinet, was very ancient, 


even at Court. We find, in the Hiſtory cf, France, that Charles IX, 


in order to ſave the Count de Briſſac from the maſſacre. of St. Bar- 


tholomew, adviſed him to ſleep at the Louvre in his bed, and that 


che Duke of Guiſe and the Prince of Condé lay bag for a long 


: t: me. French Me- 
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| ceſſarily be falſe. Almoſt all the dates of theſe printed 


letters are erroneous. This inaccuracy would give one 
reaſon to ſuſpect the authenticity of theſe letters, did 
we not diſcover in them ſuch ſtrong marks of truth and 
ingenuouſneſs as it was almoſt impoſſible to counterfeit. 

It is a matter of no great conſequence to know in 
what particular year this perſon undertook the care of the 
natural children of Louis XIV. but the attention given 
to theſe minute circumſtances may ſerve to ſhew with 
what ſcrupulous exactneſs we have related the Nin 
events in this hiſtory. 

The Duke de Maine was here with a defect foot. 
The firſt Phyſician, d' Aquin, who was in the ſecret, ad- 
viſed to ſend him to the waters of Barege. An enquiry 
was made for a perſon of integrity who might be in- 
truſted with this charge. The King mentioned Madame 
Scarron “. M. de Louvois went privately to Paris, to 
make the propoſal to her. From that time ſhe had the 
care of the Duke de Maine's education, being appointed 
to that employment by the King, and not by Madame 
de Monteſpan, as has been reported. She wrote per- 
ſonally to the King, who was greatly charmed with her 
letters. Such was the origin of her * fortune: her 
merit completed the reſt. Wd ales 

The King, who at firſt could not endure her compa- 
ny, paſſed by degrees from averſion to confidence, and 
from confidence to love. The letters we have of hers 
are a much more precious treaſure than is generally 
imagined : they diſcover that mixture of religion and 
galantry, of dignity and weakneſs, which is ſo fre- 
quently. to be found in the human heart, and which fill- 
ed the ſoul of Louis XIV. The mind of Madame de 
Maintenon ſeems at once inſpired with an ambition and 
a devotion, which accord perfectly well together. Her 
confeſſor Gobelin approves equally of both: he is a- 
like a Director and a Courtier. His penitent, though | 


„The author of the romance incizuled the Memoirs of Mad: de 
Maintenon, makes her ſay, upon ſeeing the Caſtle of Trompette, 
There is the place where I was educated, &c. This is evidently 
talſe : ſhe was educated at Niort. Solis: 
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guilty of ingratitude to Madame de Monteſpan, ſtill 
continues to diſſemble her crime. The confeflor en- 
courages the illuſion; and ſhe artfully calls in religion 
to the aſſiſtance of her ſuperannuated charms, in order 
to ſupplant her benefactreſs, when ſhe became her rival. 
This ſtrange mixture of love and ſcruples on the 
part of the King, and of ambition and devotion on the 
part of the new miſtreſs, ſeems to have continued from 
1681 to 1686, which was the æra of their marriage. 
Her elevation was to her only a retreat. Shut up in 
her apartment, which was on the ſame floor with that 


of the King, ſhe confined herſelf to the company of two 


or three ladies, as retired as herſelf; and even theſe ſne 
ſaw but ſeldom. The King went to her apartment 
every day after dinner, and before and after ſupper, and 
remained with her till midnight. He there deliberated 
with his Miniſters, while Madame de Maintenon em- 
ployed herſelf in reading, or in needle-work ; never diſ- 
covering the leaſt forwardneſs to talk of State- affairs; 
frequently ſeeming to be ignorant of them; carefully 
avoiding every thing that might have the leaſt appear- 
ance of cabal or intrigue; more deſirous of pleaſing him 
who governed, than of governing herſelf; and preſerv- 
ing her credit, by never employing it without extreme 
circumſpection. eee 20 h eee 

She did not avail herſelf of her ſituation, to engroſs 
all the dignities and great employments in her own fa- 
mily. Her brother the Count d' Aubigné, though an 
old Lieutenant - general, was not even a Marſhal of 
France. A blue ribband “ and ſome appropriation in 
the farms of the public revenues were his only fortune: 
hence it was that he ſaid to the Marſhal de Vivonne, 


brother to Madame de Monteſpan, „that be had re- 


4 ceived his Marſhal's ſtaff in ready money f.“ 
The Marquis de Villette, her nephew, or her couſin +; 
The badge of a Knight of the Order of the Holy Ghoſt. © . 
+ See his Letters to his brother: I deſire you, ſays he, to live 

&© -comfortably, and to ſpend freely the eighteen thouſand livres we 

have made of this buſineſs ; we ſhall get more when that is gone.” 

Voltaire. . FFC 
t He was her couſin- german. Tranſlator, 


2 Ke ; Was 
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was only a Commodore. Madame de Caylus, Gaughtir 
to the ſame Marquis de Villette, had but a ſmall 

ſion given her in marriage by Louis XIV. Madame re 
Maintenon, when ſhe married her niece d' Aubigne to 
the ſon of the firſt Marſhal de Noailles “, gave her but 
two hundred thouſand livres: the King made up the 
reſt. She poſſeſſed nothing herſelf except the lands f 
Maintenon, which ſhe purchaſed with the preſents made 
her by the King. She endeavoured to make the Public 
excuſe her elevation, in favour of her diſintereſtedneſs, 
The ſecond wife of the Marquis de Villette, who was 
afterwards Lady Bolingbroke, could obtain nothing from 
her. I have frequently heard her ſay, that ſhe upbraid- 
ed her couſin with the little ſervice ſhe did her family 
and that ſhe told her in a paſſion, © You are ſo fond of 
your moderation, that you render your family the 
* victims of it.“ 

Madame de Maintenon forgot every thing, when ſhe 
was in the leaſt apprehenſive of offending Louis XIV. 
She had not even the courage to ſupport Cardinal de 
Noailles againſt Father Le Tellier, She had a great 
friendſhip for Racine; but that friendſhip was not 
ſtrong enough to protect him againſt a ſlight reſentment 
of the King. One day, being deeply affected with the 
eloquence with which he repreſented the calamities of 
the people, in 1698; calamities which were always ex- 
aggerated, but which have ſince been carried to a de- 
plorable extremity; ſhe prevailed upon her friend to 
draw up a memorial, pointing out the evil and the re- 
medy. The King having read it, and ſhewn himſelf | 
diſſatisfied with the contents, ſhe had the weakneſs to 
name the author, and that alſo. of not defending him. 


* The compiler of Maintenon's Memoirs ſays, rol. IV. p. 200, 
** Rouſſeau, a- venomous viper towards his benefactors, compoſed 
« ſome lampoons upon the Marſhal de Noailles.” This is falſe ; 
we ought not to calumniate any one, Ronſſeau, who was then 
very young, did not know the firſt Marſhal de Noailles. The lam- 
poon was written by a gentleman of the name of Cabanac, who 
openly gonna ber en to * the author. Voltaire. 
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Racine, ſtill weaker, if poſſible, was ſeized with excel. 
- five grief, which brought him to the grave *. 

The ſame diſpoſition which rendered her incapable 
of doing a ſervice, made her likewiſe incapable of doing 
an. injury. The Abbe de Choily relates, that the 
Miniſter Louvois fell on his knees before Louis XIV. in 
order to diſſuade him from marrying the widow Scarron, 
If the Abbẽ de Choiſy knew this fact, Madame de Main- 
tenon was not ignorant of it; and yet ſhe not only for- 
gave that Miniſter, but even appeaſed the firſt tranſports 
of paſſion into which the blunt behaviour of the Marquis 
de Louvois uſed ſometimes to provoke his maſter F. 


Hence 


This fact is lied by the ſon of the Wlufirious Racine, in his 


Life of his father. French Nite. 


There is a like flory told of Satraſin, in a note upon chat en 
in the preceding Catalogue of Writers. How could M. Voltaire call 
ſo amiable and tender a ſentiment a weakne/s ? Whoever can read 
either of theſe” ſtories unmoved, is only fit to be ayer at the Old 
Bailey. Tra»ſlator. - 

+ Who would imagine, that, in the Memoirs of Madame de 
Maintenon, vol. III. p. 273, it ſhould be ſaid that this Miniſter was 
afraid of being poiſoned by the King? Strange! that at Paris they 
ſhould publiſh ſuch horrid falſhoods at the end of ſo many er 
fables. 

This ſtupid and ſhocking ſtory is founded on a common report 
which was curent at the death of the Marquis de Louvois. This 
Miniſter was uſing the waters which Seron, his Phyſieian, had pre- 
ſcribed to him, and which La Ligerie his Surgeon made him drink. 
This is the ſame Ligerie who gave the Public the remedy which is 
now called le Peudre des Chartreux. This La Ligerie hath frequently 
told me, that he apprized M. de Louvois of the great riſk he ran by 


attending bufineſs while he drank the waters. 't he Miniſter, how- 


ever, continued his wonted aſſiduity. He died ſuddenly on the 16th 
of july, 1691; and not in 1692, as the author of theſe falſe Memoirs 
aſſerts, La Ligerie opened his body, and found no other cauſe of 
his death, than what he had foretold. Some people took it into their 
heads to ſuſpe& that the Phyſician Seron had poiſoned a bottle of 
theſe waters, We have ſeen how common theſe injurious ſuſpicions 
then were. It was pretended, that a neighbouring Prince, whom 


Louvois had greatly provoked and abuſed, had bribed the Phyſician 


eron. Some of the'e anecdotes are to be found in the Memoirs of the 
Marquis de la Fare, p. 249. The family of the Marquis de Louvois 
did even impriſon a Savoyard, Who was a menial ſervant in the houſe; 
bat this poor man, who was perfectly 1 innocent, was ſoon releaſed. But 


if people ſuſpected, though vl unreaſonably, Bn a Prince, who was 
an 
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Hence it appears, that Louis XIV. in marrying; Ma- 
dame de Maintenon, only gave himſelf an agreeable and 
humble companion. The ſole public diſtinction that 
diſcovered her private elevation was, that at chapel the 
occupied one of thoſe ſmall pews, or gilded cloſets, 
which ſeemed to be made for the King and Queen; but 
there was not the leaſt exterior of grandeur in any thing 
elſe. The devotion with which ſhe had inſpired the 
King, and which had contributed to her marriage, be- 

came by degrees a real and deep ſenſe of religion, which 
was ſtrengthened by age and wearineſss. * 
She had already acquired, both with the King and the 
Court, the character of a foundreſs, by aſſembling at- 
Noiſi a number of young ladies of quality; and the 
King had appropriated the revenues of the Abbey of St. 
Denis to this riſing community. St. Cyr was built at the 
end of the park of Verſailles, in 1686. She gave this 
ſettlement a complete form, compoſed the regulations 
of it with Godet Deſmarets, Biſhop of Chartres, and was 
herſelf the Superior of the convent. She frequently went 
thither to paſs a few hours; and when I ſay that weari- 
nels determined her to follow theſe amuſements, I only 


7 
o 


an enemy to France, endeavoured to take away the life of a Miniſter f 
Louis XIV. this ſurely could never be a reaſon for ſuipeQing Louis 
Himſelf of the ſame crime. _ | . | 
The ſame author, who, in the Memoirs of Madame de Maiatenon, 
has collected ſuch a heap of falſhoods, ſays in the ſame place, that the 
King ſaid, © he had got rid, in one year, of three men whom he could 
* not endure; the Marſhal de la Feuillade, the Marquis de Seignelai, and 
„ the Marquis de Louvois.” In the firſt place, M. de Seignelai did not 
die the ſame year 1691, but in 1690. In the ſecond place, to whom did 
Louis XIV. who always ſpoke with great eircumſpection, and like a 
gentleman, addreſs theſe imprudent and ſpiteful words? To whom did 
he diſcover ſuch a hard and ungrateful heart? To whom could he ſay, 
that he was glad he had got rid of three men who had ſerved him with 
ſo much zeal and fidelity? Is it lawful thus to blacken, without the 
| Jleaft proof, without the leaſt appearance of probability, the memory _ | - 
of a King, who was always known to ſpeak with great prudence ? 
Every ſenſible reader beholds with contempt and 1ndignation theſe 
collections of lies, with which the Public is encumbered ; and the 
author of the Memoirs of Maintenon deſerves chaſtiſement, if the 
contempt which he is fallen into, did not ſcreen him from puniſhment, 


O4 repeat 
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at her own' words. Read what ſhe wrote to Madame 
de la Maiſonfort, of whom mention is made in the chap- 
ter of Quietiſm ; 

« Why cannot I give you my experience! ? Why can- 
ce not I make you ſenſible of the wearineſs that devours 
ce the Great, and of the difficulty they have to diſpoſe 
<« of their time? Do you not fee that 1 die of an of 
« ſpirits, though poſſeſſed of a more ſplendid fortune 
< than ever I could have hoped to obtain? I have been 
young and handſome ; I have taſted pleaſures; I 
„ have been univerſally beloved ; in a more advanced 
„ age, I have paſſed ſome years in the participation 
of intellectual pleaſures; I am now arrived at the ſum- 
mit of fortune; and I aſſure you, my dear friend, that 
« every condition leaves a eee vacuity in the 
* mind.“ 

Could any thing ſhew men the vanity of ambition, this 
letter ſurely would do it. Madame de Maintenon, who 
had no other cauſe of uneaſineſs than the uniformity of 
her life in the company of a great King, ſaid one day to 
the Count d*Aubigne her brother, * I can bear it no 
e longer I with | were dead.“ The anſwer which her 
brother gave her is well known: © You have then got 
a promile, ſaid he, of being married to God the 
e Fütar 

Upon the King's death, ſhe retired wholly to St. Cyr, 
What is ſurpriſing is, chat the King left her no certain 
ſtipend. He recommended her to the Duke of Orleans. 
She only demanded a penſion of eighty thouſand livres, - 
This annuity was regularly paid her till her death, 
which happened on the fifteenth of April 1719. The 
author of her epitaph has affected too much to forget 
the name of Scarron: this name was no dilgrace, and 
the omiſſion of it ſerves only to ale o one ſuſpect it was 


The Court became leſs gay and more ſerious, from 
the time chat the King began to lead a retired life with. 


This letter is authentic ; ; and the author ſaw it in MS. before | 
the ſon of the grout Racine had i it printed, 7 rench Note. "Is 


Ma- 
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Madame de Maintenon ; and the ſevere fit of ſickneſs he 
had in 1686, contributed {till more to deſtroy his taſte 
for thole | plendid feaſts which he had hitherto, celebrated 
almoſt every year. He was ſeized with a fiſtula in ano ®, 
The art of ſurgery, which under this reign: had made 
greater progreſs in France than 1n all the reſt of Europe, 
was not yet ſufficiently practiſed in this diſtemper. The 
Cardinal de Richelieu had died of it, for want of proper 
treatment. The King's danger alarmed the whole nation. 
The churches were filled with crowds of people, who, 
with tears in their eyes, implored the recovery of their 
ſovereign. This expreſſion of univerſal concern and la- 
mentation was ſomewhat a-kin to that which happened 
in the preſent age, when his ſucceſſor's life was in danger 
at Metz, in 1744. Theſe two epochas will ſerve as 
perpetual monuments to remind Kings of what they 
owe to a people who love them with ſuch a warmth of 
| affection. | 

As ſoon as Louis XIV. felt the firſt nencls of 5 
diſeaſe, his chief ſurgeon, Felix, went to the hoſpitals 
to ſearch for ſuch patients as were in the fame condition. 
He conſulted the beſt ſurgeons ; and, in conjunction 
with them, he invented- ſome new inſtruments: which 
abridged the operation, and rendered it leſs painful. The 
King ſuffered the operation without complaining. He 
cauſed his Miniſters to hold a Council at his bed-ſide, 
the very ſame day; and that the news of his danger 
might occaſion no change of meaſures in the Courts of 
Europe, he gave audience to the Foreign Ambaſſadors 
next day. To this fortitude of mind may be added the 
generoſity with which he rewarded Felix, to whom he 
gave an 2115 which was then worth bfry en 
crowns, 


8 This diſorder, to ſhew how far the politeneſs of the French was 
carried, was dignified by the title of regius morbus, and added, in 
the books of ſargery, to a certain claſs of diſtempers which had 
been before regiſtered under the ſame denomination by Court Phy- 
ficians, in compliment to the ſeveral princes, who, in /pite of O King, 
live for ever ! had died of thoſe reſpective maladies; as n Janndice, 
| 2 = web the King evil, 8. 1 1 
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After this the King went no more to the public ſhows: 
The Dauphineſs of Bavaria, being ſeized with a deep 
melancholy, and oppreſſed with a lowneſs of ſpirits, 
which brought her to the grave in 1690, refuſed to join 
in any party of pleaſure, and obſtinately perſiſted to 
immure herſelf in her chamber. She was fond of lrarn- 
ing; ſhe had written fome poetry; but in her melancholy 
moods ſhe affected nothing but ſolitude. . _ 

It was the convent of St. Cyr which revived the taſte 
for works of genius. Madame de Maintenon deſired 
Racine, who had renounced the theatre for the Court 
and Janſeniſm, to write a Tragedy that might be acted 
by her pupils; and ſhe deſired the ſubject might be taken 
Hos the Bible. Racine compoſed Eſther. "This piece, 
having been firſt repreſented in the convent of St. Cyr, 
was aiterwards acted ſeveral times at Verſailles, before 
the King, in the winter 1689. The prelates and Jeſuits 
were eager to obtain a permiſſion of og this ſingular 
repreſentation. 

it is ſomewhat remarkable, that this piece was at this 
time univerſally approved ; and that, two years after, 
Aubaliab, which was acted by the ſame perſons, was as 
univerſally condemned. The caſe was quite the reverſe 
when theſe pieces were played at Paris, long after the 
author's death, and when all party- diſtinctions were 
over. Athaliah was repreſented in 1717, and re- 
ceived, as it deſerved, with great applauſe: and Eſtber, 
which was acted in 1721, met with a cold reception, and 
never appeared more. But there were now no Courtters 
ſo flattering as to recognize Eſther in Madame de Main- 
tenon, a and fo malicious as to diſcover Vaſbti in Madame 
de Monteſpan *, Haman in M. de Louvois, and ef- 
pecially the Huguenots, who, wete perſecuted by that 

Miniſter, 


» The whole account of theſe matters is extremely well told in 
Les Sowvenirs; and upon this article the Tranſlator of thoſe anecdotes 
has thrown in a judicious obſervation, which is proper to be quoted a 
here. 5 

The perſonage of Vaſhti was ſaid to have ded to Madame de 
cc Monteſpan; ; but I cannot ſee any reſemblance between them, ex · 
6 cept in her being ſupplanted by Madame de Maintenon. The late 


15 Queen 
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Miniſter, in the proſcription of the Jews. The i impar- 
tial Public could diſcover nothing in that piece, but a 

lot without probability or intereſt; a ſtupid King, who 
Had lived fix months with his wife without knowing her, 
or even informing himſelf who ſhe was; a Miniſter ſo 
ridiculouſſy barbarous as to require his King to exter- 
minate a whole nation, old men, women and children, 
becauſe they had not made him a bow; this ſame Mi- 
niſter ſo filly as to iſſue an order to put all the Jews to 
death in eleven months, Which plainly gave them time 
for flight or defence; a weak King who without any 
pretext. ſignea ſo ibfor rd an order, and who with as little 
reaſon ſuddenly hanged up his favourite; all this, with- 
out plot, without action, without intereſt, extretrigly 
diſguſted all N who had either 12 or raſke ® But, 


not- 


«© Queen appears a fitter parallel, as they were both forſaken con- 
< ſorts, and equally ſhy of appearing before their huſbands.” 
Ibis laſt circumſtance, relative to the Queen of Louis XIV. alludes 
to a paſſage that went before, in Les Souvenirs. But this poor 
good Princeſs had contracted ſuch an awe of the King, as, join- 
« ed to her natural timidity, prevented her from being able to ſpeak 
* before him, even among other company; and much more to ex- 
12 poſe herſelf to a tete-a-tEte converſation with him.” Tranſlator. 
* It is ſaid, in the Memoirs of Maintenon, that Racine ſeeing the 

ill ſucceſs of Eſther in public, cried out. Why have I expoſed my- 
„ ſelf! Why did they prevent me from becoming a Carthuſian! 
* Bat a thouſand louis d'ors conſoled him.” + 

In the firſt place, it is not true that Eſther was then ill received.. 

Secondly, it is falſe and impoſlible that Racine ſhould have ſaid, 
that they had prevented him at that time from becoming a Carthuſian 
Friar, becauſe his wife was then living. That author, who has writ- 
ten every thing at hazard, and has confounded every thing, ſhould 
have conſulted the Memoirs of the Liſe of John Racine, by Louis 
Racine, his ſon. He would there have ſeen that John Racine had 
thoughts of becoming a Carthuſtan, before he was married. Third- 
ly, it 1s falſe that the King gave him a thouſand louis d'ors, at that 
time. This falſity is apparent from the ſame memoirs. The Kin 
preſented him with the poſt cf Gentleman in ordinary of his Bed- 
chamber, ia 1690, after the exhibition of Athaliah, at Verſailles, 

Such minutiæ acquire ſome importance when they relate to ſo great 
a man as Racine. The falſe anecdotes of thoſe Who diſplayed the 
Age of Louis XIV. are repeated in io many filly books, theſe books 
are ſo numerous, and there are ſo many indolent and ignorant readers 
50 receive thoſe tales for facts, that too much caution cannot be 
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notwithſtanding the imperfe&ion of the ſubject, thirty 
lines of Esther are of more value than many Tragedies 
which have met with great ſucceſs: Thele ingenious 
amuſements were revived for the education of Adelaide 
of Savoy, Dutcheſs of Burgundy, who was brought to 
France at eleven years of age. 

It is one of the many contradictions in our manners, 
that on one hand theatrical exhibitions ſhould be branded 
with a mark of infamy, and on the other that ſuch. re- 
preſentations ſhould be conſidered as an amuſement the 
moſt noble and moſt worthy of perſons of royal birth. 
A little theatre was built in the apartment of Madame 
de Maintenon, on which the Dutcheſs of Burgundy 90 
the Duke of Orleans played, with ſuch 9 — of t 
Court as were moſt remarkable for their talents. The 
famous actor Baron gave them leſſons, and 8 
with them. Moſt of the T ragedies of Duche, valet-de- 
chambre to the King, were compoſed for this theatre; 
and the Abbe Genet, Almoner to the Dutcheſs of Or- 
leans, wrote ſome plays for the Dutcheſs of Maine, 
which that Princeſs and her Court repreſented. Theſe 
amuſements formed the taſte, and enlivened ſociety *. 

None of thoſe who have cenſured Louis XIV. with 
ſo much ſeverity, candeny that, till the battle of Hoch- 
ſtet, he was the moſt magnificent, and the greateſt man, 
almoſt 3 In every thing : for tho? there have been heroes, 
given againſt all thoſe impoſitions, had if we have 8 con- 


tradicted the author of Maintenon's Memoirs, it is becauſe no writer 
ever publiſhed more falſehoods than he. Voltaire. 

* How could the Marquis de la Fare ſay in his Memoirs, that, 
«« after the death of Madame, all was play, confuſion, and impo- 
4% liteneſs ?” They frequently played in their excurſions to Marli and 
Fontainbleau, but never in the apartment of Madame de Maintenon; 
and the Court was ever the ſtanda:d of the moſt perfect politeneſs. 
The Dutcheſs of Orleans, then Dutcheſs of Chartres, the Dutcheſs of 
Maine; the Princeſs of Conti, and Madame the Dutcheſs, diſproved 
by their conduct what the Marquis de la Fare aſſerts, This man, who 
in the commerce of life was of the moſt accommodating temper, wrote 
hardly any thing but ſatire. He was diſſatisfied with the Government; 
be paſſed his time in a ſociety which made a merit of condemning the 
Court; and this ſociety converted a man of a moſt amiable 2 2 27 8 
into an kittorian who is ſometimes unjuſt. 1bid. | | 
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ſuch as John Sobieſki and the Kings of Sweden, who 
have excelled him as a warrior, no one has ever been 
able to eclipſe him as a monarch. lt muſt likewiſe be 
acknowledged, that he ſupported and repaired his loſſes. 
He had ſome failings ; he committed great faults z but 
would thoſe who condemn him, have been able to equal 
him, had they been in his place “? | 

The Dutcheſs of Burgundy improved daily in beauty 
and in merit. The praiſes beſtowed upon her ſiſter in 
Spain, inſpired her with an emulation which redoubled 
her talent of pleaſing. She was not a perfect beauty; 3 
but ſhe had a countenance like that of her ſon, with an 
air of grandeur, and a majeſtic ſtature. Theile advan- 
tages were greatly embelliſhed by her wit, and ſtill more 
by her extreme deſire of meriting the praiſes of all the 
world. She was, like Henrietta of England, the idol 
and the model of the Court, and poſſeſſed of a ſtill higher 

rank, as ſtanding next the throne. France expected 
from the Duke of Burgundy ſuch a government as the 
ſages of antiquity had conceived, but whoſe auſterity 
would be ſoftened by the virtues and accompliſhments of 
this Princeſs, which were of a nature to be more ſenſibly 
felt than the philoſophy of her huſband. Every body 
knows how theſe hopes were fruſtrated. Ic was the fate 
of Louis XIV. to ſee all his family periſh in France, by 
premature deaths; his wife, in the forty-fifth year of 
| her age; his only ſon in the N and in a Year ; 

e ter 


* If greatneſs of foul conſiſts in a i fore'of Pageantiys an n offentation - 0 
of faſtidious pomp, a prodigality of expence, an affeQation of muni- 
ficence, an inſolence of ambition, and a haughty reſerve of deport- 
ment, Louis certainly deſerved the appellation of Great. Qualities , 
which are truly heroic, we ſhall not. find i in the compaiitigh of his : 
character. Sollet. | 

+ The author of the Memoirs of Madame de Maintenon, vo IV. 0 
in a chapter intitled, Mademoiſelle Chouin, ſays, that the Dauphin was 

in love. with one of his own ſiſters, and that he afterwards married 

Mademoiſelle Chouin. Theſe popular rumours are known to be falſe, 
by every ſenſible perſon. One mould not only be a cotemporary, but 
ougghtt likewiſe to be furniſhed with proofs, before he venture, to ad- 
vance ſuch anecdotes as theſe. There never was the leaſt evidence o 
the 8 s having married Mademoiſelle — To revive, af- 


der 
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after he had loſt his ſon, TPM his grandſon the Dauphin 
Duke of Burgundy, the Dauphineſs his wife, and their 
eldeſt ſon the Duke of Brittany, carried to St. Denis, 
and depoſited in the ſame tomb, in the month of 
April 1712; while the youngeſt of their children, who 
afterwards mounted the throne, was in his cradle at the 
point of death. The Duke of Berry, brother to the 
Duke of Burgundy, followed them two years after; 
and his daughter, at the ſame time, was carried from her. 
cradle to her grave. 

Theſe lamentable loſſes made ſuch a deep impreſſion 

on the minds of men, that I have ſcen ſeveral perſons in 
the minority of Louis XV. who could not mention them 
without tears: but amidſt ſo many untimely deaths, the 
ſituatioa of him + who ſeemed likely to fill the throne 
in a ſhort time, was moſt to be lamented. 

The ſame ſuſpicion which prevailed at the death of 
Madame, and at that of Maria-Louiſa, Queen of Spain, 
was now revived with a ſingular virulence. The exceſs 
of the public grief might almolt have excuſed the calum- 
ny, could any thing "have done ſo. It was a folly to 
ſuppoſe that any one e would have taken off, by a violent 
death, fo many royal perſons, and yet have left alive the 
only one that could avenge them. The diſezſe of which 
the Dauphin of Burgundy and his wife and ſon died, 
was an epidemical purple. fever. This diſtemper de- 
ſtroyed more than five hundred perſons in Paris, in the 
ſpace of a month. The Duke o "POOR, grandſon to *. 


7 


ter the N mig of ſixty years, theſe common reports, ſo vague, ſo 
improbable and fo generally diſcredited, is not to write hiſtory ; it 
is to comp le at random the moſt ſcandalous fal ſhoode, in order to get 
money. Upon what foundation has this writer the impudence to ad- 
vance, in page 244, that the Dutcheſs of Burgundy ſaid to the Prince 
her huſband, ** If | were dead, would you fill the third tomb of your 


family!“ He makes Louis XIV. and all the Princes and Mini- 


ters talk as if he had heard them. There is hardly a page in the me- 


moirs that is pot filled with ſuch barefaced lies, as Juſtly excite the 


indignation of every honeſt man. Veltaire. 
Ihe Duke of Orl. aus, nephew to Load XIV. and afterwards * | 
* Traglutor. | | 


* That is, woule you wh for grief? 2 


the 
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the Prince of Conde, the Duke de la Trimouille, Ma- 


dame de la Vrillière, and Madame de Liſtenai, were 


ſeized with it at Court. The Marquis de Gondrin, ſon 


to the Duke of Antin, died of it in two days. His wife, 
afterwards Counteſs of Thoulouſe, was at the point of 
death. This diſeaſe over- ran all France. It carried off 
in Lorrain the eldeſt brothers of that Francis, Doke of 


Lorrain, who was deſtined to be, one day, Emperor, 


and to retrieve the Houſe of Auftria. 
Mean while it was ſufficient that a Phyſician called 


Boudin, a debauched, forward, and ignorant fellow, 
uſed the following expreſſion: We do not underſtand 


* ſuch diſeaſes:” This, 1 ſay, was ſufficient to take off 
all reſtraint from calumny. ; 

The Prince had a laboratory, and ſtudied chemiſtry, 
as well as ſeveral] other arts: this was an unanſwerable 
proof. The clamour of the Public was fo violent, that 
one muſt have been a witneſs, in order to believe it. 
Several pamphlets and ſome wrerched hiſtories of 
Louis XIV. would eternize theſe ſuſpicions, did not 
perſons who have had better opportunities of informa- 
tion, take pains to deſtroy them. I will venture to ſay, 

that as I have long been ſenſible of the injuſtice of man- 
kind, I have made ſeveral inquiries to come at the 
truth; and the following account has been frequently 
repeated to me by the Marquis de C anillac, one of the 
moſt worthy men in the nation, and intimately connected 
with the ſuſpected Prince, of whom he had afterwards 
Juſt reaſon to complain. The Marquis de Canillac, 


amidſt all this public clamour, went to viſit him in his 


palace, He found him ſtretched at full length on the 
ground, bathed in tears, and frantic with deſpair: His 


chemiſt Homberg ran to the Baſtille, to ſurrender himſelf - 


a priſoner; but no orders had been given to receive him, 
and accordingly he was not admitted. The Prince him- 


ſelf (who would believe it !) in the exceſs of his grief, 


4905 to be taken into cuſtody, and to have an op- 
portunity of clearing his innocence by a formal trial; 


and his mother joined him in demanding this cruel juſti- | 


fication. The lettre-de-cachet was made out, but was 
| not 


'% 


not ſigned ; and the Marquis de Canillac alone, amidſt, 
this general fermentation; preſerved ſo much preſence of 
mind as to perceive the dangerous conſequences of ſuch 
a deſperate meaſure. He prevailed upon the Prince's - 
mother to oppoſe this ignominious lettre-de-cachet. The 
Monarch who granted it, and the Prince who demanded 


it, were equally] unhappy *. 


The author of the Life of the Duke of Orleans was the firſt who 
mentioned. theſe ſhocking ſuſpicions. He was a Jeſuit of the name of 
La Motte, the ſame that preached. at Rouen againſt this Prince, du- 
ring his Regency, and who afterwards took refuge in Holland, under 
the name of La Hode. He was acquainted with ſome public facts. 
He ſays, vol. J. page 112, that the Prince, who was fo unjuſtly ſuſpeR- 
ed, offered to ſurrender himſelf a priſoner ; and this as very true. La 
Motte had no opportunity of knowing how M. de Canillac oppoſed 
this ſtep, which was ſo injurious to the Prince's innocence. All the 
other anecdotes he relates are falſe, Reboulet, who copied him, ſays, 
page 143, vol. VIII. that the youngeſt child of the Duke and Dutch- 
eſs of Burgundy © was ſaved by the counterpoiſon of Venice.” There 
is no counter-poiſon of Venice that is thus given at random, Phyſic 
knows no general antidotes that cure a diſeaſe the cauſe of which is 
unknown. All the ſtories which were ſpread abroad in the world at 
that unhappy time, are no more than a collection of popular errors. 

It is a falſhood of little conſequence in the compiler of the Memoirs 
of Madame de Maintenon to ſay, that the Duke of Maine was then at 
the point of death. It is a childiſh calumny to ſay, that the author 
of the Age of Louis XIV. rather confirms than deſtroys the credit of 


. theſe ſtories. | 


Never was hiſtory diſgraced with more abſurd falſhoods than there 


are in theſe forged memoirs. The author pretends to have wrote 


them in 1753. He takes it into his head to ſuppoſe that the Duke 


and Dutcheſs of Burgundy, and their eldeſt ſon, died of the ſmall- 


pox. He adyances this falſhood to give himſelf an opportunity to 
ſpeak of inoculation : an experiment that was not tried till the month 
of May 1756. Thus in the ſame page we find him ſpeaking in 1753, 
of what happened in 1756. | 

Learning hath been infected with ſo many kinds of defamatory li- 
bels, and the Dutch have publiſhed ſo many falſe memoirs and in- 
jurious aſperſions on the Government and people, that it is the duty | 


of every faithful hiſtorian to caution the reader againſt the impoſture. 
Hi oltair #o = N ; 
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ol XIV. concealed his grief from the world, 
and appeared in public as uſual : but in private 


e ſenſibility. of ſo many misfortunes, pierced him to 
the heart, and threw him into convulſions“. He met 
with all theſe domeſtic loſſes towards the concluſion of 
an unſucceſsful war, before he was ſure of obtaining 4 
peace, and at a time when famine had laid the Kin dom 
waſte; and yet he was never ſeen. to ſink, under his at- 
flictions. 

The remaining part of his life was unhappy. 1 he 
diſordered ſtate of the finances, which he was unable to 
remedy, alienated the minds of the people. The un- 
bounded confidence he placed in Father Le Tellier, a 
man of too violent paſſions, completed the diſguſt. It 
is very remarkable, that the Public, who fr-ely forgave 
him all his Miſtreſſes, could never forgive him his Con- 
feſſor. He loft, during the laſt three years of his life, 
in the minds of moſt of his ſub jects, all the reſpect and 
eſteem he had gained by M $ great and memorable 
actions. 

Deprived of almoſt all his chte, his love, which 
was now redoubled to the Duke of Maine and the 
Count of Thoulouſe, his- legitimated ſons, carried him 
to declare them heirs to the Crown, them and their de- 
ſcendants, in default of Princes of the Blood, by an 
Edict that was regiſtered without oppoſition in 1714. 
He thus tempered, by the law of nature, the ſeverity 
of the laws of convention to which deprive children 
born out of marriage of all right of ſucceeding to their 
father's eſtate : but Kings Aiſfente with this law. He 


Wie moſt cordially f orgive pim his e, here, on account of 
His feelings. Tranſlator. * 


1 Statute Laws. 


: 
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thought he might ſafely do for his own blood, what he 
had done in favour of ſeveral of his ſubjects. He ima- 
gined, particularly, that he might make the ſame eſta- 
bliſhment for two of his children, which he had cauſed 
to be made in Parliament, without oppoſition, fer the 
Princes of the Houſe of Lorrain. He afterwards rr 
them to the ſame rank with Princes of the Blood, i 
1715. The ſuit commenced ſince by the Princes of | 
the Blood againſt the legitimated Princes, is well 
known. The latter preſerved for themſelves and their 
children, the honours conferred upon them by Louis 
XIV.; but the fate of their poſterity muſt depend on 
time, on merit, and on fortune, 

Louis XIV. was ſeized, about the middle of Auguſt, 
1n 1715, on his return from Marli, with the diſeaſe that 
brought him to the grave. His legs were ſwelled; a 
mortification began to appear. The Earl of Stair, the 
Engliſh Ate Ear, laid a wager, according to the 
cuſtom of his country, that the King would not outlive 
the month of September. The Duke of Orleans, who 
in his journey to Marli had no attendants, had now the 
whole Court about him. An empiric, in the laſt days 
of the King's illneſs, gave him an elixir which recruited 
his ſtrength. He eat, and the empiric affirmed he would 
recover, The crouds which ſurrounded the Duke of Or- 
leans began to diminiſh apace. If the King eats a ſe- 
« cond time,” ſaid theDuke of Orleans, 41 ſhallnor have 
< a ſingle perſon left in my levee,” But the diſeaſe was 
mortal. Meaſures were taken for giving the Regency, with 
an abſolute authority, to the Duke of Orleans. The 
King, by his will, which was depoſited with the Parlia- 
ment, had left it to him, under great limitations; or rather, 
had only appointed him the head of aCouncil of Regency, 
in which he would only have had the caſting voice; and 
yet he ſaid to him, I have preſerved to you all the 
* rights to which you are intitled by your birth“.“ The 

reaſon 


n the Medi of Madame de Maintenon, vol. v. page 194, it 
is ſaid, that Louis XIV. intended to make the Duke of Maine Lieu- 
denanf-General of the Kingdom. A man nl be furniſhed with 
. | 7 authentic 
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reaſon was, that he did not believe there was a funda- 
mental law in the Kingdom which gives, during a Mi- 

nority, an abſolute. power to the preſumptive heir of 
the Crown. This ſupreme authority, which may be 
abuſed, is.no doubt dangerous; but a divided one is 
ſtill more ſo. He imagined, that having been ſo faith- 
fully obeyed during his life, he would be equally ſo af- 
ter, his death, not remembering that the will of his fa- 


* ? 


ther had been violated. 


Every body knows with what greatneſs of ſoul he be- 
held the approach of death. He ſaid to Madame de 
Maintenon, I imagined it was more difficult to die;“ 
and to his domeſtics, © Why do you weep? Did you 
e thiak me immortal? He gave orders about ſeveral 
things, and even about his funeral folemnity. Who- 
ever has many witneſſes of his death, always dies with 
courage. Louis XIII. in his laſt illneſs, ſet to muſie 
the Plalm De Profundis, which was. to be ſung ar his 
funeral, The fortitude of mind with which Louis XIV. 
beheld his end, was diveſted of that glare of oftentation 
which tinſelled the reſt of his life. He had the courage 
even to acknowledge his errors. His ſucceſſor has al- 
ways kept under his pillow the remarkable words which 
that Monarch ſpoke to him, as he fat up in his bed and 
held him in his arms. Theſe words are not ſuch as have 
been repreſented in all former hiſtories. The following 
„ TV/ ͤ x RT 
Tou are ſoon going to be the King of a great King- 
* dom. What I would chiefly recommend to you, is 
<* never to forget the obligations you owe to God. Re- 
* member that you are indebted to him for every thing 
* you are. Endeavour to preſerve peace with your 


authentic proofs, before he ventures to advance a thing of ſo extra- 

ordinary and important a nature. The Duke of Maine would, in 
that caſe, have been above the Duke of Orleans, which would have 
_ Inverted the order of things; and hence we may infer che aſſertion to 
be falſe. ' Voltaire. „ e 

This is an illiberal and invidious reflection, and the more ſo, as, 
tis out of its place here; for in the very next ſentence but one, our 
Author acquits Louis of any manner of oſtentation in this article. 
This ſtroke was a true Rochefoucaultana, Tranſlator. | 


* « neigh= 
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„ neighbours. I have been too fond of war: in this 
do not follow my example, any more than in my too 
„ expenſive manner of living. Take counſel in every 
“ thing, and endeavour to diſtinguiſh. the beſt, that 
% you may ever purſue it. Relieve” your ſubjects as 
“ ſoon as you can, and do what I have been ſo unhap- 
« py as not to be able to do myſelf, &c,y 
This ſpeech contains nothing of that meanneſs of ſpi- 
rit which 1s aſcribed ro him in ſome memoirs. He has 
been reproached for carrying fome' relics about him 
His ſentiments of 


A 


during the latter years of his. life. Hi iments o 
religion were noble and elevated; but his Confeffor, 
who was of a different character, had ſubjected him to 
ſome practices little confiſtent with theſe ſentiments, and 
now diſuſed, in order to ſubject him the more abſolutely 
to his direction: and befides, thoſe relicks which he 
had the weakneſs to bear about him, had been given 
him by Madame Maintenon. .. ©7772 TORT 
Though the life and death of Louis XIV. were glo- 
rious, yet was he leſs lamented than he deſerved. The 
love of novelty z the approach of a Minority, in which 
every one hoped to make his fortune; the diſpute about 
the Conſtitution “, which then exaſperated the minds of 
the people; all conſpired to make the news of his death 
be received with ſomething more than indifference. We 
beheld the ſame people, who in 1686 had importun- 
ed Heaven with ſighs and tears for the recovery of 
their ſick Monarch, follow his funeral proceſſion 
with demonſtrations of a very different nature T. It 
is related, that the Queen, his mother, ſaid to him 
once, when he was very young, * My fon, imitate 
* A Pope's Bull ſo called, obtained by Louis XIV. a little before 
his death, to condemn 101 .propolitions of Janſeniſm, extracted 
from Father Queſnel's writings. The ſame Bull is alſo called Unigen:- 
tus, from the firſt word of it. Crebillon the Son is ſaid ro have writ- 
ten PEcumoire, The Shimmer, in ridicule of this Decretal. Tranſlator. 
+ I have ſeen little tents fitted up on the road to St. Denis, where 
they drank; and ſung, and laughed, as the proceſſion marched by. 
The ſentiments of the Citizens of Paris extended themſelves to the 
people at large. The Jeſuit Le Tellier was the cauſe of this general joy. 
I heard ſome of the ſpectators ſay, that they ought to ſet fire to the Je- 
ſuit. Colleges with the lambeaux which attended the funeral. Voltaire. 
8 R ts, | 
; « your 
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< ,your, grandfather, and not your father.” The King 
having aſked the reaſon; ** Becauſe (ſaid ſhe) the peo- 
<< ple wept at the death of Henry IV. and laughed at 
„that of Louis XIII.?“ 1 20 
Notwithſtanding he has been reproached with little- 
neſſes; with rigour in his zeal againſt the Janſeniſts; 
with too much haughtineſs to foreign powers in his 
proſperjty ; with too great weakneſs to ſeveral women, 
and too great ſeverity in perſonal concerns; with wars 
undertaken without, ſufficient reaſon; with the burn. 
ing of the Palatinate, and the perſecution of the Pro- 
teſſ ants; yet his great qualities and his actions being 
placed in the ſcale, have over- balanced his faults. Time, 
which ripens the opinions of mankind, has affixed its 
ſeal to his reputation; and in ſpite of all that has been 
written againſt him, his name will never be mentioned 
without reſpect, or without reviving the idea of an age 
for ever memora ble, „ rnohginon 
If we conſider him in his private character, we ſhall 
find him, indeed, too full of his on greatneſs, but 
affable; refuſing his mother a ſhare in the Adminiſtra- 
tion, but performing to her all the duties of a fon; 
and obſerving the ſtricteſt rules of decency and deeorum 
in his behaviour to his wife; a good father, a good 
maſter, always decent in public, aſſiduous in the Ca- 
binet, exact in the management of his affairs, thinking 
juitly, ſpeaking well, and amiable with dignity. 
I have elſewhere * remarked, that he never ſpoke the 
words which have been aſcribed to him, when the firſt 
Gentleman of the Bed- chamber and the Grand-maſter 
of the Wardrobe were diſputing about the honour of 
_ ſerving him: What does it ſignify which of my Va- 
lets ſerve me?“ Such a coarſe expreſſion could ne- 
ver be uſed by a man ſo polite and ſo conſiderate as he 
was, and agreed but ill with what he ſaid one day to the 
Duke de la Rochefoucault, when talking of his debts: 
** Why do you not ſpeak to your friends?” words of a 


All this is extracted from Anecdotes printed among the Miſcel- 
lanies of the ſame Author, and founded upon this haſtory, Palteire. 
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very different meaning, and of great importance too: 
being accompanied with a preſent of fifty thouſand 
crowns. 

Nor is it true, . bis wrote to the Duke de la- 
Rochefoucault : © I make you my compliments as your 
Friend, with regard to the poſt of Grand-maſter of 
* the Wardrobe, "which I give you as your King.“ 
The Hiſtorians have done him the honour of this letter, 
not remembering how very indelicate, and even illbred 
it is to tell a man whoſe maſter you are, that you 
are ſo. This would be very proper, were a ſove- 
reign writing to a rebellious ſubject; and Henry IV. 
might juſtly enough have ſaid it to the Duke of May- 
enne, before their perfect reconciliation. 

Roſe, Secretary of the Cabinet, wrote the letter ; 
but the King had too much ſentiment to ſend it. It 
was the ſame refinement that made him ſuppreſs the 
pompous inſcriptions which Charpentier of the French 
Academy affixed to the paintings of Le Brun, in the 
Gallery of Verſailles : * The incredible paſſage of the 
Rhine the marvellous taking of Valenciennes, &c.“ 
The King thought that the taking of Valenciennes, and 
the paſſage of the Rhine, were more expreſſive. Char- 
pentier was in the right to adorn with inſcriptions in 
our own language the monumen:s of our country ®: : flat- 
tery alone ſpoiled the execution. 

Some anſwers and ſayings of this Prince have been 
collected, which are reducible to a very ſmall number. 
It is pretended that when he formed the deſign of abo- 
liſhing Calviniſm in France, he ſaid, ** My grandfather 
© loved the Huguenots, and did not fear them; my fa- 
ther loved them not, but feared them; for my part, 1 
neither love nor fear them.” _ 

Having given in 1658, the place of Firſt Preſident 
of the Parliament of Paris to M. de la Lamoignon, 
then Maſter of Requeſts, he ſaid to him, “ Had 1 
* known a better man, or a more worthy ſubje&, I 
Fo» would have choſen him.” He uſed much the ſame 


C See the note in page 62, Vol. I, 7 e TEE 
i I expreſſion 
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expreſſion to the Cardinal de Noailles, when he gave | 
him the Archbiſhoprick of Paris. What conſtitutes 
the merit of this compliment is, that 1 it was true, 20d 
inſpired a principle of virtue. 

It is ſaid, that a fooliſh Preacher nenen one op 
pointed him our ar Verſailles (a raſhneſs/ that is not al- 
 lowable towards a private man, and far leſs towards a 
King), Louis XIV. comented himſelf with ſaying to 
him, Father, I like well enough to takę my ſhare of 
, ſermon, but do not chuſe to be made the ſubject of 
„it.“ Whether he uſed this eee not, it 1970 
ſerve as a leſſon. 0 

He always expreſſed himſelf nobly, and with prock. 
fion z ſtudying 1 in public to ſpeak, as well as to act, like 
0 Sovereign, When the Duke of Anjou was ſetting 
out on his journey to aſcend the Throne of Spain, he 
{aid to him, in order to mark the union which was for 
the future to unite the two nations, Remember there 
<< are now no Pyrenees “.“ 

Nothing ſurely can ſet his be in ae light 
than the e memorial, written e with his 
own hand r. 

EKings are frequently dc to do many 8 
« againſt their inclinations, . and which ſhock their na- 
« tural humanity. - They ought to take a pleaſure in do- 
ing favours, and they are often farced to puniſh, and 
even to ruin thole to whom they naturally wiſh well: 
The intereſt. of the State ſhould be the firſt motive. 
They muſt force their inclinations : they mult act, 
« in every matter of importance, ſo as to have no cauſe 
* to reproach themſelves that they might have done 
better. But ſome private intereſts prevented me from 
following this courſe, and engroſſed that attention 
which I ought to have employed in promoting the 
“ grandeur, the happineſs, and the power of the State. 
#9 There are many circumſtances that create uneaſineſs; 


* there are ſome ſo intricate, that it is difficulr ro unra- 


* The mountains hc divide France from Spain, ale. 5 
It Was eee in the King's Library ſome years ago. Voltaire. 
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vel them. We have confuſed ideas; and while that 
<« is the caſe, we may remain long without coming to 
* any determination; but the moment we have formed 
<* our reſolution, and are convinced that it is the beſt, _ 
6 we ought to carry it into execution. It is this which 
<* has often given me ſucceſs in ſeveral of my under- 
de takings. The errors I have committed, and which 
& have cauſed me infinite pain, have been owing to 
“ complaiſance, and to a too ready compliance with 
* the advice of others. Nothing is ſo dangerous as 
& à weaknels of this kind. To be able to command 
1 others, we muſt raiſe ourſelves above them; and af- 
< ter having heard the opinions of all ſw we muſt 
<« fix upon that which we judge to be beſt, without 
e prejudice or partiality ; always careful not to order or 
« execute any thing unworthy of ourſelves, of the cha- 
& rafter we bear, or of the grandeur of the State, 
„ Princes who have good intentions, and ſome know 
4e ledge of their own affairs, whether by experience, 
e ſtudy, or intenſe application to render themſelves 
te capable, find ſo many ways of diſcovering their na- 
« tural diſpoſition, that they ought to have a particular 
te care, and give a general application to every thing. 
« We ought conſtantly to be on our guard againſt our- 
« ſelves, our inclinations, and our natural propenſities. 
«© The province of a King is great, noble, and flattering, 
«© when he finds himſelf well able to perform all thoſe 
ce duties which it obliges; but it is not exempted from 
« pain, fatigue, and inquietude. Uncertainty ſome- 
te times creates deſpair; when, therefore, he has em- 
te ployed a reaſonable time in examining an affair, he 
© ovght to come to ſome determination, and to purſue 
* the courſe h ch he thinks moſt adviſeable. 
ee e 7.5 1 4. ken 


»The Abbe Caſtel de St. Pierre, author of ſeveral ſtrange per- 
formances, in which there are many thin of a philoſophical, but 
very few of a practical, nature, has left behind him ſome Political An- 
nals, from 1658 to 1739. He, in ſeveral places, condemns the Ad- 
miniſtration of Louis XIV. with great ſeverity, and will not, by any 
means, allow him the title of Louis the Great, If by Great he 
means perfect, this title, to be ſure, does not belong to him re 
„¶́?-ß [I doe eriratyocony Ang © 
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£7.06 When he labours for the; State, he labours for 
4 himſelf; the welfare of the one conſtituting the glory 
* of the other. When the former is great, happy, and 
powerful, he who is the cauſe of all theſe advantages 
is glorious, and of conſequence ought to enjoy more 
„than his ſab; jects, both on his account. and.theirs, a 

** greater ky of all that is moſt. agreeable 1 in Wife 
When he has committed an error, he ought. to repair 
<, jt as ſoon as poſſible, and ſhould allow no conſideration 
<*, to. hinder him, not even benevolence itſelf, . 
In 1671 there died a man who had the poſt of Se- 
“ cretary of State, being charged with the department 
*« of foreign affairs. He was a man of capacity, but 
+ not without faults. He filled that Important poſt, 
b however, with great ability. 

«© I was ſome time in conſidering on whom 1 mould 
* confer this charge; and, after mature deliberation, 
* ſuppoſed that a man who had long ſerved in the 
& character of an Ambaſſador 715 was molt likely to fill 
&« jt with ſucceſs.” 

X<..] remanded him des (the whole Kingdom. ap- 
proved my-choice, which is not always the caſe. On 
<<. his return, I put him in poſſeſſion of the poſt. I knew 
* him only by report, and by the commiſſions with 
* which I had charged him, and which he had well ex- 


* ecuted, . But the employment I had now given him, 


was too great and too extenſive for his capacity. 1 
e have not availed myſelf of all the adyantages I might 
have obtained, and this has always been owing to my 
. complaiſance and good-nature. At laſt 1 was obliged - 


* to. diimiſs him, becauſe all that paſſed through his 


hands, loſt that air of grandeur and importance which 
* ought ever to end the execution of the orders of a 


} 


from theſe memoirs, written OY the hand of that e it ap- 
pears that he had as good political principles, at leaſt, as the Abbe de 
St, Pierre. 

Theſe W of the. Abbe de St. Pierre have nothing curious in 
them, except the abſurd perſuaſion which had got poſſeſſion of his, 
mind, that he was formed for N States, lala. ag 
"F Mr. de Pompone, 5 
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2 « King 
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King of France *. Had 1 removed him ſooner, I ſhould 
have prevented many of the inconveniencies which 
<< afterwards befel me, and ſhould have had no cauſe to 
<«< reproach myſelf with allowing my indulgence to him 
to hurt the State. Theſe particulars I have thought 
< proper to mention, in order to confirm * truth of 


* what I have advanced above.” 


This precious and hitherto unknown monument will 
ſerve to convince poſterity of the integrity of his heart, 
and the greatneſs of his ſoul. We may even ſay, that 


he judges himſelf with too much ſeverity, and that he 


has no cauſe to reproach himſelf with regard to Mr. de 
Pompone, fince the ſervices and reputation of that Mi- 
niſter had determined the Prince's choice, confirmed by 
the general approbation of the Public; and if he con- 
demns himſelf for his choice of Mr. de Pompone, who 
at leaſt had the happineſs to ſerve during a glorious pe- 
riod, what ought he not to object to himſelf, with re- 


gard to Mr. de Chamillard, whoſe miniſtry was ſo un- 


fortunate, and ſo univerſally condemned? 

He had written ſeveral memoirs of this kind, eicher 
with a view of keeping an account of his own conduct, 
or for the inſtruction of the Dauphin Duke of Burgun- 
dy. Theſe refleftions ſucceeded the events. He would 


have attained nearer to perfection, to which he had the 


merit to aſpire, had he been able to have formed to 
himſelf a philoſophy ſuperior to common politics and 
prejudices; a philoſophy which, in the courſe of fo 
many centuries, we have ſeen practiſed by ſo few ſove- 
reigns, and which Kings are very excuſeable for not 
knowing, ſince fo many private perſons are Ignorant of 
it . 

The following are a few of the inſtructions which he 
gave to his grandſon Philip V. when he was ſetting out 
tor Spain. He wrote them in haſte, and with a negli- 


And why not of other Kings, pray? Tran/ator. 

+ What a ſlrange ſentiment is this! A philoſophy ſuperior io common 
pulitics and prejudice ces, being more neceſſary to Princes than to private 
perſons, are they not, therefore, more ;nexcuſable for being deficient 
in it? In them *tis a pra knowledge; in EY but a Zeculative 


: ere, Ibia. 


gence 
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gence which diſcovers the ſoul much better than a ſtu- 


died diſcourſe. We here ſee the Father and the King. 


Love the Spaniards, and all your ſubjects who are 


'£C 
=> 


(e 
66 


attached to your crown and perſon. Don't prefer 


thoſe that flatter you moſt; eſteem ſuch as, for the 


public good, will run the riſk of diſpleaſing you. 


Theſe are your true friends. 
* Promote the happineſs of your ſubjects ; and with 
this view never undertake a war until you are forced 


to it, and until you have fully weighed and examined 


the reaſons for and againſt it in your Council: 

« Endeavour to reduce your taxes ; take care of the 
Indies, and of your fleets ; give great attention to 
commerce, and live in a perfect union with France, 


nothing being ſo advantageous for both kingdoms as 


this alliance, which no power can reſiſt “. 


If you are obliged to make wa put 3 yourſelf at the 


head of your army. 


Endeavour to re-eſtabliſh your troops every where, 


and begin with thoſe of Flanders. 


Never negle& buſineſs for pleaſure; but frame to 


yourſelf a ſort of economy of time, which will allow 


you proper intervals both for pleaſure and diverſion. 


Of theſe, there are hardly any more innocent than 


hunting, and the pleaſures of a country-houſe, pro- 


vided you are not too expenſive in your decorations. 


Give great attention to buſineſs, when any one 


talks to you on that ſubject; hear much at firſt, with 
out making any deciſion. 


When once you have acquired more knowledge, 


remember that it is your province to decide; but 
* | whatever experience you may have, be always ſure to 


hear the opinions and reaſonings of your Council, * 
fore 8 come tg a W 2 


* He was greatly miſtakep i in this conjecture. Peliaire, 8 
The true policy of Spain is to keep itſelf detached from any "Me: 
| gerate connection with France. * ſtrength it 4 to that 


RATED weakens its gyn re Traulauer. 
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$6 Erert your utmoſt ſagacity and penetration, in or- 
ce der to find men of the greateſt abilities, that ſo you 
« may properly employ them. 
Take care that your Viceroys and Governors be 
e always Sp aniards. 

<< "Treat every body well, never, ſay a diſagreeable 
te thing to any one; but diſtinguiſh people of quality 
| kh and merit, | 

e Shew the grateful Fuse you have of the kindneſs 

ce of the late King, and of all thoſe who have concur- 
e red in chuſing you for his ſucceſſor. 

« Place great confidence in Cardinal Porto- Carrero, 
and let him know how much you are pleaſed with the 
te conduct he has purſued. 
I think you ought to do ſomething conſiderable for 
the Ambaſſador who had the happineſs to invite you 
into the Kingdom, and to ſalute you firſt in the qua- 
te lity of a ſubject. . 

* Do not forget Pedmar, wha? is a man of merit, and 

&« js capable of ſerving . : 

« Place an unreſerved confidence .in the Duke of 
* Harcourt: he is a man of capacity and of honour 


and will never give you any 1 but what js | for 
your intereſt. 


interfere in any a of ſtate. S the ende of 
thoſe who have too much intercourſe with her, | 


% Always love your relations: remember the pain i it 
coſt them to part with you: preſerye a conſtant inter- 


His houſehold was compoſed of French, which he had carried 
* him, when he went to take poſſeſſion of the kingdom. Tranſl. 


courſe 
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courſe with them, as well in ſmall as in great things, 

* Aſk from us freely whatever you either want or deſire 
to have, that is not to be had in your own country, 
c and we will uſe the ſame freedom with you, 


4 


« be made at Ceuta +. 


> © & 3 E- 


. F | £ a. 


Have a ſtrong box, in which you may depoſite any 


te thing particular, 


Miniſter. Hear and conſult your Council; but de- 
„ cide yourſelf. And God, who hath made you a King, 
„will give you ſuch degrees of light and knowledge as 


n 1 8 Sos e 30 1 
This circumſtance. alone may ſerve to confound the many hiſ- 
torians, who, on the faith of ſpurious memoirs}written in Holland, 
have mentioned the pretended treaty, (ſigned by Philip V. before his 
departure) by which he ceded to his grandfather Flanders and the 
C · A AAC or en ES. 
+ A ſea-port town of Africa, on the Barbary Coaſt, with a good 
harbour, belonging to Spain. It is fituated on the Streights, oppoſite 
Gibraltar. Tranſlator. | 
„ N 
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are neteſſary for you, in proportion to the rectitude 
2 of your intentions *.“ 


Louis XIV. was more remarkable for a juſt and noble 
manner of thinking, than for brilliant ſallies of wir, 
Beſides, we do not expect that a King ſhould /ay me- 
morable things, but that he ſhould do them. What is 
neceſſary for every man in power is, that he ſhould never 
ſuffer any one to leave his preſence diſcontented, but to 


render himſelf agreeable to all who approach him. We 


cannot always do kind things, but we can always ſay 
obliging ones. Louis had acquired this excellent habit, 
Between him and his Court there was a perpetual inter- 
change of all the graces that majeſty could ſhew without 
degrading itſelf; and all the arts which an eagerneſs to 
ſerve, and a ſolicitude to pleaſe, could manifeſt without 
debaſement. In the company of women, eſpecially, he 
diſcovered a politeneſs and attention which increaſed that 
of his Courtiers; and with men he never miſſed an op- 
portunity of ſaying ſuch things as flattered their ſelf. love, 
excited emulation, and left a deep impreſſion on the 
mind. A 
One day the Dutcheſs of Burgundy, when ſhe was 
very young, obſerving an Officer at ſupper, who was re- 
markably homely, began to jeſt on his u 3 with 
great freedom, and in a loud voice. think him, 
« Madam,” ſaid the King, in a ſtill Niche! key, one 
of the handſomeſt men in my Kingdom; for he is one 
* of the braveſt. hd | . 


»The King of Spai profited by theſe wholſome advices : : he was 
a virtuous Prince, 

The author of the Memoirs of Madame de Sa; * V. 
p. 200, &c. accuſes him of having partaken of“ a ſcandalous fuppes 
« with the Princeſs of Urſino, the day after the death of his firſt wife,” 
and of having intended to marry that lady, whom he loads with the 
molt bitter invectives. It mult be obſerved, that the princeſs of Urſino, 
who had been maid of honour to the deceaſed Queen, was then in the 
ſixtieth year of her age. Theſe popular reports, which ought to be 
buried in oblivion, Pack calumnies that deſerve the moſt ſevere. 
puniſhment, when people have the impudence to print them, and 
endeavour to ſully the moſt reſpectable names, without the leaſt proof. 
Taler. | 


* . 1 . 
* 8 z 
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A General Officer, a man of blunt addreſs, and who 
had not poliſhed his manners, even in the Court of 
Louis XIV. had loſt an arm in an engagement, and was 
making his complaints to the King, Who, however, had 
rewarded him as much as the loſs "of an arm could be 
recompenſed. © I wiſh,” faid he, © had loſt my other 
te arm likewiſe, that 1 might never ſerve your Majeſty 
* more.“ I ſhould have been extremely ſorry for that,” 
replied the King, „both on your account and my 
« own;” which ſpeech was followed by the grant of ſome 
favour. He was fo far from ſaying diſagreeable things, 
which in the mouth of a Prince are deadly arrows,: that 
he never. indulged himſelf even in the moſt innocent 
and harmleſs railleries, while private men daily uſe the 

| mail ſevere and cruel ones. i 
He took. pleaſure and knew how to bear ki part in 
ingenious converſations, in impromptus, and agree- 
able ſongs; and he ſometimes compoſed, extempore, 
rele ns on the Airs 1 in vogue, ſuch; as the f. en 
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„ Chancelier Serrant nt 1 [ach : x 
NN aye Nen pas way 45 9 WP e 30 MIO 


Et celui qui fait . 


Obere my younger brother; F O27 n 
With Chancellor Serrant, FFF 
He's ever in a pother; e 
For tis the ſage ir 
He ſtill prefers to t'other. 


; ] 
#34 * 29 


And this other, which he made one. 40 on beate the 
Council: 


| Le conſeil à ſes yeux à (WE fe p potludnay in 
Sie tot qu'il voit fa chienne, il e tout pour elle: 
0 Rien ne peut Parreter ; -- | = | 
| Quand la chaſſe rappelle. 


His Miniſters round him in judgement were ſat, 
At the cry of the hounds he adjourns the debate. e 

To the Council adieu, | 

When the chace is in view. 
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Theſe trifles ſerve at leaſt to ſhew that the amuſements 
of fancy compoſed one of the pleaſures of his Court; 
that he partook in thefe avocations; and that he was as 
capable of living like a private man, as of acting . 
great monarch on the theatre of the world. 

_ His letter to the Archbiſhop of Rheims, aden 

the Marquis de Barbeſieux, though wrote in a very 
careleſs ſtile, does more honour to his character, than 
the moſt ingenious thoughts could have done to his wit. 


He had given this young man the poſt of Secretary at 


War, which had been formerly poſſeſſed by his father, 
the Marquis de Louvois : but being ſoon diſſatisfied 
with the conduct of his new Secretary, he reſolved to 
corre& him, without giving him too great'a mortifi- 
cation. With this view he applied to \ his uncle, the 
Archbiſhop of Rheims, and defired him to adviſe his 
nephew; and ſhews himſelf a maſter informed of _ 
thing, with the tendernels of a father. | «#5 

„ know, ſays he, what T owe to the memory of M. 
« de Louvois *“; but if your nephew does not alter his 
4 conduct, I mall be obliged to come to ſome reſolution 
15 1 ſhould be ſorry for; but there will be a neceſſity for 
« it, He has talents; but does not make a good uſe of 
0 deln He ſpends too much time in giving entertain- 
ments to the Princes, inſte ad of minding buſineſs ; 
“he neglects the public affairs for his pleaſures; he 
© makes the Officers wait too long in his antichamber 
ehe ſpeaks to them with haughrineſs, and even ſome- 
„ times with harſhneſs.“ 7 

This is all that I remember of this enter: which 1 
once ſaw-in the original. It plainly ſhews, that Louis 
XIV. was not governed by his Miniſters, as has been 
reported, but that he knew how to govern them. 

He loved praiſes ; and it were to be wiſhed that Kings 


were more fond of them, that they might endeayour to 


* Theſe words contradi& the 3 calumny of La Beaumelle; 
who dared to ſay that the Marquis de Louvois imagined Lotis > © AY 
had poitoned him. This better is probably to be found among 
es manuſcripts left by M. en, Keeper of the Seals, Fatally: 


deſerve 
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deſerve them. But Louis XIV. did not always ſwallo ß 
them, when they were too ſtrong and exceſſive. When 
our Academy, which always gave him an account of the 
ſubject it propoſed for prizes, ſhewed him the following, 
ar « Which of all the virtues of the King deſerve the 

eference ?” the King bluſhed, and would not allow - 

hi ſubject to be treated of. He ſuffered, it is true, the 
pPrologues of Quinault; but it was in the height of his 

_ glory, and at a time when the intoxication of the people - 

was ſome apology for his own. Virgil and Horace, from 
gratitude, and Ovid, from a meanneſs of ſpirit, loaded 
_ Auguſtus with praiſes more extravagant, and, if we 
conſider the proſeriptions, much leſs deſerved, _ - | 

Had Corneille fatd to any of the Courtiers in Cardinal 


| Fo Richelieu's chamber, © Tell the Cardinal that 1 


<« underſtand : poetry better than him,” the Miniſter 
' would never have forgiven him; and yet this is the very 
thing that Deſpreaux ſaid openly to his Majeſty, in a 
diſpute that happened about ſome verſes, Which the 

King commended, and Deſpreaux condemned. * He is 
<« in the right,“ faid the King; he dende the 
ſubject better than I do. 

The Duke de Venddme had in * retinue a perſon 
called Villiers; one of thoſe men of pleaſure who make 
a merit of ralking with a cynical freedom. He lodged 
at Verfailles in the Duke's apartment: he was commonly 
called Villiers-Vendome. This man openly condemned 
the taſte of Louis XIV. in muſic, in painting, in archi- 


tecture, in gardening, and in every thing elſe. If the 


King planted a grove, furniſhed an apartment, or con- 
ſtructed a fountain, Villiers found it to be 11}-contrived, 
and expreſſed his diſapprobation in very free terms. 
<< It is ſtrange,“ ſaid the King,“ that Villiers ſhould have 
choſen my houſe to laugh at every thing I do.” Having 
one day met him in the garden, Well ſaid he to 
him, ſhewing him one of his new improvements, © has 
not this the good fortune to pleaſe you?“ * No, ” 
faid Villiers. And yet,” replied the King, © there are 
< other people who are not ſo difficult.“ That may 
be,“ returned Villiers; * * every one to his fancy.” The 
Vor. II. 2 e King 
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King replied, with a ſmile, © It is impoſfible to pleaſe - 
«al me worg TOES GG Rs POW OT 
One day Louis XIV. playing at backgammon, had 
a doubtful throw. A diſpute aroſe, and the Courtiers 
remained in the moſt profound ſilence. The Count de 
Grammont happened to come in. © Decide this queſ- 
« tion,” faid the King to him. Sire,“ ſaid the Count, 
&« your: Majefty is in the wrong.” How“ replied the 
King; „can you pronounce ſo peremptorily, before 
*« you know what the queſtion is?“ © Becauſe,” ſaid 
the Count, © had the matter been in the leaſt doubrful, 
te all theſe gentlemen here would have given it for your 
% Majeſty.” | 1 en ens 
The Duke of Antin diſtinguiſned himſelf in this age 
by a ſingular art, not of ſaying flattering things, but of 
doing them. The King went to paſs a night at Petit- 
bourg +, when he found fault with a long alley of trees, 
which concealed the view of the river. The Duke 
cauſed them to be cut down in the night. Next morning 
the King was ſurpriſed at not ſeeing the trees which he 
had objected to. © Ir is,” replied the Duke, © becauſe 


« your Majeſty found fault with them, that you no 


longer behold them.” 8 85 

We have elſewhere remarked, that the fame man ob- 
ſerving that a pretty large wood at the end of the canal 
of Fontainbleau diſpleaſed the King, at the minute when 


his Majeſty went to take a walk, evefy thing being ready 


for the purpoſe, he ordered the trees to be cut down, 


and in a moment they were levelled with the ground. 


FThe very becoming eaſe and careleſſneſs of temper of Louis XIV. 
in ſuch matters, muſt ſhew the inconſiſtency of an article told in ſome 
of the French Memoirs of theie times, that Sir Jobn Vanburgh was 
fent to the Baſtille, and remained there five years, for publicly con- 
n the conſtruction of Pont-neuf, which was one of the royal 
works. b | = 11 
It may be natural to ſuppoſe that the Knight ſtudied architecture 
during his confinement there, for all his edifices bear a reſemblance 
to that prifbn—dull, maſſy, and heavy, according to the hint in 
Swift's epitaph upon him: Saws 
12 « Lie heavy on him, earth; for he | 
%% Laid many à heavy load on thee.” Tranſlator. 


+ The Duke's country reſidence. Ew, 
: Theſe 
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Theſe are the ſtrokes of an ingenious Courtier, and 200 | 
of a flattering ſycophant. 1 | 
Louis XIV. has been accuſed of intolerable Pete, 
for ſuffering the baſe of his ſtatue in the Place des 
Victoires to be ſurrounded with ſlaves in fetters: but 
neither this ſtatue, nor that in the Place Vendome, were 
erected by him. The ſtatue in the Place des Victoires 
is a monument of the greatneſs of ſoul and of the grati- 
rude. of the firſt Marſhal de la Feuillade to his maſter. 
He expended on this ſtatue five hundred thouſand 
livres, amounting. nearly to a million of our preſent 
money; and the City added as much more, to render 
the place regular. It ſeems equally unjuſt to impure to 
Louis XIV. the pride of this ſtatue, and to find nothing 
but vanity and flattery in the magnanimity of Fe 
Marſhal. 

_ Nothing was taken notice of but the four ſlaves, tho 
they repreſent vices ſubdued, as well as nations con- 
quered; duelling aboliſhed, hereſy: deſtroyed, &c. for 
ſo the inſcription imports. They likewiſe celebrate the 
junction of the ſea, and the peace of Nimeguen : they 
record benefits, rather than the exploits of war. Beſides, 
it is an ancient practice among Sculptors, to place ſlaves 
at the feet of the ſtatues of Kings. It would be better, 
indeed, to repreſent there free and happy ſubjects. But 
to conclude, we ſee ſlaves at the feet of the clement 
Henry IV. and of Louis XIII. at Paris: we ſee them 
at Leghorn under the ſtatue of Ferdinand de Medicis, 
who never, ſure, enſlaved any nation; and we ſee them 
at Berlin, under the ſtatue of an EleQor who repulied 
the Swedes, but made no conqueſts. 

The neighbouring States of France, and even tlie 
French themſelves, have with great injuſtice” made 
Louis XIV. anſwerable for this uſage. The inſcriprion, 
Viro immortali, To the immortal man,” has been ac- 
cuſed of idolatry; as if that motto meant any thing 
more than the immortality of his glory. The inſeription 
of Viviani, on his houſe at Florence, Ades d Deo date, 
< the. houſe given by God,” might appear ſtill more 
idolatrous. Ir is no more, however, than an alluſion to 
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the ſurname, Dieu- donne, or Deo-datus, and to the verſe 
of Virgil, Deus nobis bec otia fecit. g 
With regard to the ſtatue in the Place de Vend6me, 
it was erected by the City. The Latin inſcriptions, on 
the four tides of its bafe, contain a more groſs kind of 
flattery than the ſtatue in the Place des Victoires. We 
there read, that Louis XIV. never took arms but with 
reluctance. To this adulation he ſolemnly gave the lie 
on his death-bed, by words which will be remembered 
longer than theſe inſcriptions, which were unknown to 
him, and produced by the mean adulation of ſome men 
of letters. - 
The King had ſet apart the houſes of this ſquare for 
a publick library. The place was too large: it had at 
firit three ſides, which were thoſe of an immenſe palace, 
of which the walls were already built, when the cala- 
mities that happened in 1701, obliged the City to build 
private houſes on the ruins of the palace which was 
already begun. Thus the, Louvre was never finiſhed, 
and the fountain and the obeliſk, which Colbert intended 
to raiſe oppoſite to the portico of Perrault, never ap- 
peared, but in embryo; the beautiful portico of St. 
Gervais remained in obſcurity ; and moſt of the monu- 
ments of Paris fill us only with regret, 
The nation wiſhed that Louis XIV, had preferred 
his Louvre and his capital to the Palace of Verſailles, 
which the Duke de Crequi called à favourite without 
merit. Poſterity admires with the moſt grateful remem- 
brance, the great and noble things he did for the public 
welfare; but our admiration is mixed with cenſure, 
when we behold all the magnificence and defects that 
Louis XIV. has introduced into his country palace. 
From all we have ſaid it appears, that Louis XIV. 
loved grandeur and glory, in every thing. A Prince 
who ſhould. perform as great things as Louis XIV. and 
yet be modeſt and humble, would be the firſt of Kings, | 
and Louis only the ſecond. _ | 
If he repented, on his death-bed, of having under- 
taken war without juſt reaſon, it mult be owned that he 
did not Judge by events; rs of all his wars, the _ | 
gs / C ju 
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uſt, and the moſt indiſpenſible, that in 1701,“ was the 
only unfortunate one. r 
He had by his marriage, beſides the Dauphin, two ſons 
and three daughters, Who died in their infancy. His 
amours were more fruitful. There were only two of his 
natural children that died in the cradle; eight of them 
lived, were legitimated, and five of them had poſterity. 
He had likewiſe, by a lady who lived much with Ma- 
dame de Monteſpan, a daughter, whom he never ac- 
knowledged, and whom he married to a gentleman near 
Verſailles, of the name of La Queue. m. 
Some people ſuſpe&ed, and not without reaſon, that 
a certain Nun, in the Abbey of Moret, was his daughter. 
She was very ſwarthy, and reſembled him in other 
reſpects 7. The King, when he placed her in the 
Convent, gave her a portion of twenty thouſand crowns. 
The opinion ſhe had of her birth, gave her an air of 
pride, of which the Superiors of the Convent complained. 
Madame de Maintenon, in a journey to Fontainbleau, 
went to the Convent of Moret; and, willing to inſpire 
this Nun with more humility, endeavoured to baniſh the 
idea that nouriſhed her pride. Madam, (ſaid the Nun 
<« to her) the trouble which a lady of your rank takes 
* to come on purpoſe to tell me that I am not the 
King's daughter, fully convinces me that I am.” 
This anecdote the Nuns of Moret remember to this 
dav. | 28 5 e 
Such a detail would be tedious to a philoſopher ; but 
curioſity, that weakneſs ſo incident to mankind, ceaſes 
almoſt to be one, when it has for its objects times and 
perſons which attract the attention of poſterity. 


* Tt was ſo far from being juft, that it derived its immediate ſonrce- 
from an open violation of treaties, and his purſuing a meaſure which 
undoubtedly endangered the liberties of Europe. Smoker. Ed 

+ The author ſaw this lady in company with Mr. de Caumartin, 
Intendant of the Finances, who had a right of entering into the inner 
apartments of the Convent. Voltaire. 5 | | 
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SAP. XX; 


Of the Interior Government, Fuſtice, Commerce, Police, 
| Laws, Military Diſcipline, Marine, &c. 


HIS juſtice we owe to-perſons of a public character 
who have done good to the age they have lived in, 
that we ſhould view the point from which they have ſer 
out, in order to form the better idea of the changes they 
Love produced 1n their country. Poſterity 1 is tor ever 
indebted to them for the examples they have given, even 
though they ſhould be ſurpaſſed. This juſt tribute is 
their 'only recompence, It is certain that the love of this 
glory animated Louis XIV. when, beginning to govern 
by himſelf, he had reſolved to reform his Kingdom, em- 
belliſh his Court, and perfect the Arts. 

He not only made it a rule to himſelf to confer re- 
gularly with each of his Miniſters, but every man of 
character might obtain a private audience of him, and 
all citizens had a liberty of preſenting their petitions 
and their projects. The petitions were reteived at firſt by 
a Maſter of Requeſts, who noted them in the margin, 
and they were afterwards ſent to the offices of the Mi- 
niſters. The projects were examined in Council, when 
they deſerved it, and their authors were frequently ad- 
mitted to Wera the points they contained with the Mi- 
nifters, in preſence of the King. Thus we ſee a correſ- 
pondence ſubſiſting between the Prince and the people, 
netwithſtanding his abſolute power *. 

Louis XIV. formed and accuſtomed __ bimſelf to 
buſineſs; and this labour was ſo much the more pain- 

| . - | 2 

* And this is the only method to render abſolute power permanent. 
It conſiſts in the ev7/}, more than the deed.” He muſt be a mere tyro 
in politics, who dces not know that an armed force, capable of maſ- 
tering the people, muſt be able alſo to maſter the Prince. Frequent 


inſtances of this were ſeen in the decadence of the Roman Empire; 


and the Spahis and Janizarigs have afforded examples of i i in the Ot- 
toman one. 7. ran//ator, i 
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ful, as it was new. to: him, and as the ſeductions of 
pleaſure might eaſily diſtract him. He wrote the firſt 
diſpatches himſelf to his Ambaſſadors. The moſt impor- 
tant letters were often afterwards minuted with his own 
hand, and none were written in his name, which he 
did not cauſe to be read ro him. 58 FEES, 

Scarcely had Colbert, after the fall of Fouquet, re- 
eſtabliſhed order in the Finances, before the King re- 
mitted to his people all the atrears due on the impoſts, 
from 1647 to 1656, and eſpecially three millions of the 
taille *. Some other enormous duties were aboliſhed for 
five hundred thouſand crowns a-year.. Thus the Abbe 
de Choiſy ſeems either to have been very ill informed, or 
to be guilty of injuſtice, when he ſays that the public 
taxes were not diminiſhed ; for it is certain that 
the load was leſſened. by theſe remiſſions, though the 
income might have been increaſed by good order in the 
ceconomy of then. 1 | 1 

The care of the firſt Preſident Bellievre, aſſiſted by the 
liberalities of the Dutcheſs d' Aiguillon, and ſeveral 
citizens, had eſtabliſhed the General Hoſpital. The King 
augmented it, and cauſed the like edifices to be erected 
in all the principal towns of the Kingdom. 

The great roads, till that time impaſſable, were not 
neglected, and by degrees they have become what they 
are now, under the reign of Louis XV. the admiration 
of foreigners. On whatever ſide you come out of Paris, 
you travel at preſent from about fifty to ſixty leagues, 
a few places excepted, through firm roads bordered with 
trees. The roads made by the ancient Romans were 
more durable, indeed, but not ſo ſpacious nor fo beau» 
tiful. e i 7 | 
Colbert's genius turned chiefly towards commerce, 
which was but weakly cultivated, and its grand. Prin- 
ciples were not yet ſufficiently known. The Engliſh, 
and the Dutch ſtill more, carried on in their own bot- 


La Taille is a term in the French Finances, which does not ſpe- 
cify any particular kind of impoſt, But it is enough for the purpoſe, 
that he relieved a grievance upon the people, no matter of what na» 
ture of denomination it was, Tranſlator, =» 
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toms almoſt the whole traffic of France. The Dutch 


eſpecially loaded with our merchandiſes in our ports, and 
bartered them all over Europe. The King began, from 
the year 1662, to exempt his ſubjects from an impoſt 


called the duty of freight, which all the veſſels of foreign- 


ers payed ; and he otherwiſe. enabled them to tranſport 
their commodities themſelves, at leſs expence. It was 
then that maritime commerce had its birth. The Council 


of Commerce, which {till ſubſiſts, was then eſtabliſhed, 


and the King preſided in it every fifteenth day. 
Dunkirk and Marſeilles were declared free ports ; and 
ſoon afterwards this advantage drew the trade of the 
Levant to Marſeilles, and that of the Nerth to Dunkirk. 
In 1664 was formed a Weſt-India Company, and that 
of the Eaſt-Indies was eſtabliſhed the ſame year. Before 
this time, the luxuries of France had been tributary to 
the induſtry of the Dutch. The partiſans of the old 
economy *, who were timid, ignorant, and of narrow 
views, declaimed in vain againſt a commerce in which 
a continual exchange was made of permanent caſh for 
periſhable commodities. They did not reflect that theſe 
merchandiſes of India, now become neceſſary, would be 
more dearly purchaſcd from foreign importers. We carry 
indeed to the Eaſt-Indies more ſpecie than we bring 
home from thence ; and by that means Europe is im- 
poveriſhed. But this money comes from Peru and 


Mexico it 1s the price of our goods carried to Cadiz; and 


there remains more of this caſh in France, than is ex- 
ported to the Eaſt Indies. 

T he King gave more than fix millions of our preſent 
currency to the Company, He. invited rich people to 
embark in it. The Queens, the Princes, and all the 
Court, furniſhed two millions. of the coin of that time. 
The ſuperior Courts gave twelve hundred thoufand 
livres; the Financiers, two millions; the Company of 
Merchants, fix hundred and fifty thouſand livres; fo 
that the whole nation ſcconded their King. 

This Company has always ſubſiſted ; tor though the 


Dutch had taken Pondicherry, in 1694, and the com- 


merce of the Indies has languiſhed from thence, it re- 
of Parſi mony. . 
ne wed 
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newed its vigour under the Regency of the Duke of 
Orleans. Pondicherry has become a rival to Batavia; 
and this India Company, founded with extreme difficul- 
ty by the great Colbert, and re- eſtabliſhed in our days 
by ſingular revolutions, is now become one of the greateſt 
reſources of the Kingdom. 'The King likewiſe erected. 
a Northern Company, in the year 1669: he lodged + 
funds in it, as he did in that of the Indies. Hence it is 
very plain, that commerce was then thought no diſ- 
grace, when the greateſt families intereſted themſelves 
in theſe eltabliſhments, after _ u ee of the Mo- 
narch. x 

The Weſt-India Company was no leſs encouraged 
than the others. The King furniſhed the tenth part of 
all the funds. 

He granted thirty francs per ton for exportation, and 
forty for importation. All thoſe who had veſſels builc 
in the ports of the Kingdom, received five livres for 
each ton they contained, 

One cannot forbear being very much ſurpriſed, - that 
the Abbe Choiſy has cenſured theſe eſtabliſhments in his 
Memoirs, which muſt not be read without ſome diffi- 
dence*. We are now ſenſible of all that the Miniſter 
Colbert did for the benefit of the Kingdom; but at that 
time we were entirely ignorant of it: he laboured for an 
ungrateful people. They were much more diſguſted 
vith him at Paris for the ſuppreſſion of certain rents on 
the Town-houſe, purchaſed at a cheap rate ſince the 
year 1656, and for the diſcredit into which the Exche- 
quer Bills fell that were ſquandered under the preced- 
ing Miniſter, than they were ſenſible of 'the general 
good he did. There were then more cits than good ci- 


8 The Abbẽ Caſtel de St. Pierre md himſelf thus, p- 105, 
of his manuſcripts intitled- Annales Politiques. ** Colbert, that labo- 
« rious Miniſter, by neglecting the Companies of maritime commerce, 
F< that he might attend the more to the cultivation of the ſpecula- 
« tive ſciences and fine arts, took the ſhadow for the ſubſtance.” _ 

But Colbert was ſo far from neglectin maritime commerce, that it 
Was he alone who eſtabliſhed it. No Miniſter ever took leſs the ſha- 
dow for the ſubſtance, than he did. This is to controvert a truth 
acknowledged in France, and in all Europe. | 

This Note was written in Auguſt 1750. Poltaire. 


tizens. 


: 
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tizens. Few people had any regard to the public advan- 
tage. Ie is well known what a faſcinating power ſelf. 
intereſt has upon the views, and how 1t contracts the 
mind: I do not ſay only the intereſt of a merchant, but 
that of a Company, and even a City. « The rude anſwer 
of a merchant named Hazon, (who, upon being conſult- 
ed by this Miniſter, told him, “ You have found the 
* carriage overſet on one ſide, and have overturned it 
< on the other“) was ſtill told and credited when I was 
a young man; and this anecdote is to be met with in Mo- 
The philoſophic ſpirit, introduced very late into 
France, reformed the prejudices of the people, ſo as to 
make them at length do entire juſtice to the memory of 
this great man. He had the ſame exactneſs as the Duke 
of Sully, but with views much more extenſive. The 
one was acquainted only with ceconomy, but the other 
knew how to form great eſtabliſhments, Sully, from 
the peace of Vervins, had no other difficulty but to pre- 
ſerve an exact and ſtrict meaſure of Gconomy in the 
Statez but Colbert was obliged to find prompt and im- 
menſe reſources for the war of 1667, and for that of 
1672. Henry IV. ſeconded the œconomy of Sully; 
but the magnificence of Louis XIV. counteracted that of 
Colbert. 1 . 5 
Almoſt every thing was either repaired, or created, in 
his time. The reduction of intereſt on the twentieth 
denier, on the loans given to the King and particular 
perſons, was a ſenſible proof of an abundant circula- 
tion in the year 1665. He endeavoured both to enrich 
and people France. Marriages in the country were en- 
couraged by an exemption from the taille*, during the 
ſpace of five years, for ſuch as would ſettle themſelves 
at the age of twenty ; and every father of a family who 
had ten children, was exempted for the remainder of 
his life, becauſe he gave more to the State by the labour 
of theſe, than he could poſſibly have done in paying the 
taille. This regulation ought to have continued for 
ever unrepealed. oo o CEE: 


ee the Nate in page 2316 55 
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F rom 1663 till 1672, each year of this- Miniſtry was 
diſtinguiſhed by the eſtabliſhment of ſome manufacture 
or other. The fine cloths, which before had been 
brought from England and Holland, were fabricated 
in Abbeville. The King advanced to the manufactu- 
rer, for each working loom, two thouſand livres, beſides 
_ conſiderable gratifications. In the year 1669, about 
forty-four thouſand and two hundred woollen looms 
were reckoned to be in the Kingdom. The filk manu- 
factures, then brought to perfection, produced a com- 
merce of above fifty millions currency of that time: 
and the advantage drawn from it was not only very 
much above the prime coſt of the ſilk neceſſary in 
their fabrication, but the cultivation of mulberry-trees 
ſoon put the manufacturers into a condition of diſpen-» 
ſing with foreign filk for the warp * of their ſtuffs. | 
From the year 1666 they began to make as fine glaſſes 
as at Venice, which city had always before furniſhed 
the whole conſumption throughout Europe; and they 
ſoon made pieces of this kind, which, for largeneſs and 
beauty, could never be imitated in any other place. 
The carpets of Turkey and Perſia were ſurpaſſed ar 
the Savonnerie +. The tapeſtry of Flanders was inferior 
to that of the Gobelins; which vaſt encloſure ſo called, 
was filled at that time with above eight hundred work 
men; and of theſe, three hundred were lodged in it. 
The beſt painters had the direction of the work, either 
from their own deſigns, or thoſe of the ancient maſters 
of Italy. Within this encloſure of the Gobelins, was 
alſo made a beautiful kind of Moſaic work ; and the 
art of marquetry, or inlaying, was carried to its perfec- 
tion. ; 
' Beſides this Kine manubfiesy of tapeſtry in the Go- 
belins, another was ſet up at Beauvais. The firſt ma- 
nufacturer had fix hundred workmen in that town; and 


the King made him a preſent of lixty thouſand livres. | | | 


2 Commonly called the chain, T, ranſlator. 


+ Savonnerie—a place in Paris ſo called, from the bap-orks for- 
merly carried 0 on there, Leid. | 
| 1 


+ 
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Sixteen hundred girls were employed in lace-works, 
and thirty principal workwomen were brought from 
Venice, and two hundred out of Flanders, who had 
_ thirty-ſix thouſand livres given them for their encou- 
ragement. 

The manufactory of the cloths of Sedan, and that of | 
the tapeſtry-hangings of Abuſſon, degenerated and fallen 
into decay, were re-eſtabliſhed. The rich ſtuffs, in 
which ſilk is mixed with gold and filver, were fabricat- 
ed at Lyons and Tours with a renewed induſtry. 

It is a thing well known, that the Miniſtry purchaſed 
in England the ſecret of that ingenious machine by which 
ſtockings are made ten times faſter than by knitting. 
Tin- plates, ſteel, fine Delft-ware, and Morocco lea- 
ther, which were always brought from abroad, were 
made in France. But the Calviniſts, who poſſeſſed the 
ſecret of making tin-plates and ſteel, carried it away with 
them, in the year 1686*, and imparted this advantage, 
with ſeveral others, to foreign nations. 

The King every year expended about eight hundred 
thouſand ot our livres upon the different works of taſte 
which were fabricated in his ooo, of which he made | 
preſents. | 

Paris was then very different from what it is at pre- 
ſent; for it wanted light, ſecurity, and cleanlineſs. It 
. was neceſſary to make proviſion for the continual clean- 
ſing of the ſtreets; for lighting of them, which is done 
by means of 5000 lamps lighted up every night; for 
paving the city quite through, building two new gates, 
repairing the old ones, and cauſing a continual guard on 
foot and on horſeback to keep watch for the ſecurity of 
the citizens. The King took the whole upon himſelf, 
allotting funds for theſe neceſſary expences. In 1667, 
he created a Magiſtrate ſolely for taking care of the 
Police. The greateft part of the large cities of Europe 


did not follow theſe examples, till a long time after, 


and none have equalled them: ſo that no city is paved 
like Faris; and Rome itſelf! is not lighted at all. 


2 Upon the revqcation of the Edit of Nantes, which was in 168 5s 


Tow ator. 
Every 
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.-Every thing began to have ſo great a tendency to- 
fection, that He ſecond Lieutenant of, Police * that was 
made in Paris, acquired in that poſt a reputation which 
ſet him in the rank of thoſe who have done honour to 
this age; and indeed he was a man who had a capacity. 
for every thing. He was afterwards in the Miniſtry, 
and he would have made a good General. The place of 
Lieutenant of the Police was below his birth and merit, 
yet it gained him a much greater name than the inconſi- 
derable poſt in the Miniſtry which he obrained near the 
end of his days. 

Here' we ought to ee that M. abe was 


by no means the only perſon of the ancient Knighthoad,: - 


who had been in the public magiſtracy. France is almoſt 

the only country of Europe, where the ancient Nobility 

have often aſſumed the long robe. All other 

nations, merely from the remains ; of Gothic barbariſm, 

are ſtill ignorant that chere is a * in this 
rofeſſion. 

The King ſtill eric on his Buildings at the Louvre, 
St. Germain's, and Verſailles, from the year 1661. Par- 
ticular perſons, after his example, erected in Paris a 
thouſand ſuperb and commodious edifices. Of theſe 
the number was ſo increaſed, that adjacent to the 
environs of the Palais Royal, and thoſe of St. Sulpice, 
there were formed in Paris two new towns, very much 
ſuperior to the old one. It was at this time that they 
invented the magnificent conveniency of coaches adorned 
with glaſſes, and hung upon ſprings; ſo that a Citizen 
of Paris could convey himſelf through this large city 
with more pomp than the firſt Romans diſplayed in 
their triumphal proceſſions to the Capitol. This cuſtom 
was ſoon after received throughout Europe; and be- 
coming now very common, is no longer a piece of 
luxury. 

Louis XIV. had a taſte for architecture, i 
AN e and chis Wee itſelf 1 in. all. IGG: to be 


„M. d Argenſon. 
e great 
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great and noble *. From the time that the Comptroller- 
General Colbert had, in the year 1664, the direction of 
the buildings, which is properly the department of the 
Arts, he applied himſelf to ſecond the ſchemes of his 
maſter T. The firſt work undertaken was to finiſh the 
Louvre. Francis Manſard, one of the greateſt architects 
France ever produced, was fixed upon to conſtruct the 
vaſt edifices that were projected for it. He would not 
undertake this taſk, unleſs he had liberty given him to 
rebuild whatever . ſhould appear to him defective in the 
execution. This diffidence of himſelf, which might 

have been attended with too great an expence, was the 
reaſon for excluding him. The Chevalier Bernini was 
therefore ſent for from Rome, an artiſt whoſe name was 
famous on account of the colonnade which ſurrounds 
the area of St. Peter's Church, the equeſtrian ſtatue of 
Conſtantine, and the Navonne fountain. Equipages 
were furniſned him for his journey. He was conducted 
to Paris as a man who came to do honour to France. 
He received, beſides five louis-d'ors a-day, for the 
eight months that he ſtaid there, a preſent of fifty 
thouſand crowns, with a penſion of two thouſand more, 


Voltaire ſeems to ſet the opinions of M. Villiers-Vendome, and 
Sir John Vanburgh, at nought, here. See firſt Note in page 226. 
Tranſlator. | | | | 

.. + The Abbé St. Pierre, in his Annales Politigues, page 104 of his 
manuſcript, ſays; ©* That theſe things plainly ſhew the number of 
« fluggards, as alſo their taſte for lazineſs, which ſerves to maintain 
66 id cheriſh other kinds of drones; that this is the condition of the 
« [talian nation, at preſent, where theſe arts are carried. to an high 
% degree of perfection; for they are a poor, lazy, indolent, vain 
« people, occupied about fopperies, c. | 

Theſe rude reflections, wrote in language equally rude, are void of 
Juſtice. The time in which the Italians ſucceeded beſt in theſe arts, 
was under the Medicis, while Venice was in its moſt warlike and 
opulent flate : then it was that Italy produced great warriors and 
illuftrious artiſts of all kinds. And it was alſo in the flouriſhing. 
years of Louis XIV. that the Arts have been carried to the greateſt \ 
perfection. Ihe Abbe St. Pierre has miſtaken a great number af © 
things, and has given grounds for regretting that his judgment has 
not always ſeconded his good intentions. Voltaire. f 

and 
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and one of five hundred for his ſon *. This generoſity. 
of Louis XIV. to Bernini, was much greater than the 
munificence of Francis I. to Raphael. Bernini, by way: 
of acknowledgment, made ſince at Rome the equeſtrian; | 
ſtatue of the King which is to be ſeen at Verſailles, _ - 
But when-he came to Paris with ſo much parade, as the | 
only perſon worthy of being employed by Louis XIV. 
he was very much ſurpriſed to fee the deſign; of the 
front of the Louvre on the ſide of St. Germain- 
PAuxerrois, which ſoon after, when executed, became 
one of the moſt auguſt monuments of architecture in 
the world. Claude Perrault had given this deſign, 
which was executed by Louis le Vau and d'Orbay. He 
invented the machines with which the ſtones of fifty-twWo 
feet in length were raiſed, that form the pediment of 
this majeſtic edifice. Sometimes there 1s fetched from 
afar what is to be met with at home. No palace of 
Rome has an entrance comparable to that of the Louvre, 
for which we are indebted to this Perrault T, whom 
Boileau has attempted to render ridiculous. Travellers 
allow that the moſt celebrated villas of Italy are much 
inferior to the ſingle Caſtle of Maiſons, which Francis 
Manſard had built at ſo little expence. Bernini was 
magnificently recompenſed, but did not deſerve it; he 
only gave deſigns, which were not executed. | 
The King, while the works at the Louvre were 
carrying on, the completion of which was ſo much 
deſired; while he was making a town at Verſailles, near 
this palace, which has Colt ſo many millions; while 
building Trianon and Marli, and ordering ſo many, 
other edifices to be embelliſhed ; cauſed the Obſervatory. 


. * Manſard's reparations could ſcarcely have caſt ſo much as theſe 
gratuities, beſides keeping the money in the Kingdom. Tranſlator. 
f Claude Perrault was a Member of the Royal Academy at Paris, 
and bred a Phyſician, though he did not practiſe that art. He made 
ſome noble deſigns in architecture, and was allowed to be a man of 
enius by all the world but Boileau, who, from private pique, 
|= fatirized both him and his brother Charles; a want of candour 
in Boileau, which greatly detracts from the merit of his genius. 
" Smellet. h | hh | 0 2 
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to be erected, which was begun in 1666, after the time 
that he eſtabliſned the Academy of Sciences. But the 
moſt glorious monument, for its utility, grandeur, and 
the difficulties encountered in the execution, was the 
Canal of Languedoc, which joins the two ſeas, and falls 
into the port of Cette, conſtructed for the receiving of 
its waters. Theſe works were begun in the year 1664, 
and continued without interruption till 168 1. 
The founding of the Hoſpital of Invalids, and the 

Chapel of that ſtructure, the fineſt in Paris; the eſta- 
bliſhment of St. Cyr; the laſt of ſo great a number of 
works conſtructed by this Monarch; are alone ſufficient 
to render his name revered. Four * thouſand ſoldiers, 
and a great number of Officers, who find in one of theſe 
grand aſylums comfort in their old age, and relief for 
their wounds and wants; two hundred and fifty 
daughters of Noblemen, who receive an education 
worthy of them, in the other; are ſo many voices that 
celebrate the praiſes of Louis XIV. The eſtabliſnment 
of St. Cyr will be ſurpaſſed by that which Louis XV. has 
juſt formed for the education of five hundred Gentle- 
men; but ſo far from cauſing St. Cyr to be forgotten, 
it will cauſe it to be the more remembered. This will 
be but the art of doing good brought to perfection. 

Louis XIV. was at the ſame time deſirous to perform 
greater things, and thoſe of more general utility, but 
more difficult in the execution; and that was to reform 
the laws. In this labour he employed the Chancellor 
Seguier, Lamoignon, Talon, Bignon, and more eſpe- 
cially the Counſelor of State, Puſſort. He himſelf 
ſometimes aſſiſted at their aſſemblies. The year 1667 
was at the ſame time the epocha of his firſt laws, and 
firſt conqueſts. The civil ordonnance appeared firſt ; 
next the code of the waters and foreſts; then the ſtatutes 
for all the manufactures; the criminal ordonnance; 
the code of commerce, and that of the marine. All 


* The Abbe de st. Pierre cenſures that eſtabliſhment which almoſt 
every nation has imitated. Voltaire. : Þ e 
5 theſe 
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| theſe followed nearly one year after another. There 
was likewiſe a new juriſprudence eſtabliſhed in favour . 
of the negroes of our Colonies; a race of men who had 
not yet enjoyed the common rights of humanity. 
A profound knowledge in the law is not to be 
acquired by a Sovereign. But the King was acquainted 
with the principal ſtatutes; he poſſeſſed the ſpirit of them, 
and knew how either to maintain or mitigate them, 
properly. He often decided the cauſes of his ſubjects, 
not only in the councils of the Secretaries of State, but 
in that called the Conſeil des Parties. There are two 
celebrated determinations: of wk, in which he decided 
againſt himſelf. I 

In the firſt, which was given in 1680, the caſe was in 
a proceſs between him and certain inhabitants of Paris, 
who had built upon his ground. He decided, that the 
houſes ſhould remain to them, with the land belonging 
to himſelf, which he ceded to them. 

The other related to a Perſian merchant, called Rou- 
wh whoſe goods had been ſeized by the Commiſſaries 
of his Revenue in the year 1687. His deciſion was, that 
all ſhould be reſtored: to him, and the King added a pre- 
ſent of three thouſand: crowns.” Roupli carried his ad- 
miration and gratitude with him into his own country; 
and when Mehemet Rizabeg was afterwards at Paris, 
we found him acquainted with this fact by common re- | 

rt *. | 

The abolition of duels was one of the greateſt ſervices 
he did to his country. Theſe combats had been for- 
merly authoriſed even by the Parliament and by the 
Church; and though they had been prohibited, from the 
time of Henry IV. yet this fatal cuſtom prevailed ſtill 
more than ever. Ihe famous combat of the L.a Frettes, 

four againſt four, in 1663, was that which determined 

Louis XIV. not to pardon it any longer. His happy 
|  Teverivy corrected, by agrees, our own nation, and even 


5 Both of theſe inſtances are very imperfely related; for in ike 

firſt caſe, ths King appears rather to have acted generoully, than 
juſtly; and in the ſecond, it is not ſaid whether the Commiſſaries 
had a right to ſeize the Perſian's goods, or not. Tran/iator. 
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the neighbouring nations, who conformed themſelves to 
our wiſe cuſtoms, after having adopted our bad ones. 
There are in Europe a hundred times fewer duels at this 
day, than in the time of Louis XIII. 

He was the legiſlator both of his people and of his 
armies. It was ſtrange, that, before his time, uniforms 
among the troops was a thing not known. It was he 
who in the firſt year of his adminiſtration ordered, that 
each regiment ſhould be diſtinguiſhed, either by the 
colour of their clothes, or by different marks; a re 
lation which was .adopted ſoon after by all nations. I 
was he + allo who inſtituted the Brigadiers, and put the 
corps of which the Houſhold-troops of the King are 
formed, upon the footing they are on at preſent. He 
formed a company of Muſqueteers out of the guards of 
Cardinal Mazarin, and fixed at five hundred men the 
number of the two companies, to which he gave the 
clothing they ſtill retain. 

Under him were made no Conſtables, a; after the 
death of the Duke d'Epernon, no Colonel- Generals of 
the Infantry; thoſe were become too much maſters : 
this he would have himſelf to be; ; andſo he ought. Mar- 
thal Grammont, who was only Colonel of Horſe of the 
French. Guards under the Duke d*Epernon, and took 
orders from that Colonel-General, for the future took 
them only from the King, and was the firſt who had the 
title of Colonel of the Guards, He himſelf inſtalled 
thoſe Colonels at the head of their regiments, by giving 
them, with his own hands, a gilt gorget and pike, and 
afterwards a ſpontoon, or a kind of half-pike, when the 
uſe of the former weapon was aboliſhed. He inſtituted. 
the grenadiers, ar firſt to the number of four in each 
company of the King's regiment, which is of his own 
creation; afterwards he formed a company of grenadiers 
in each regiment of foot; he gave two companies of them 
to the French Guards, which at preſent have three. Ne 
very much augmented the corps of dragoons, and gave 


+ The Abbe de St. Pierre, in his Annals ſpeaks only of this inſti- 
tution of Brigadiers, and forgets all that Louis XIV. did for the mi- 
litary diſcipline. Voltaire. 
| them 
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them a Colonel. General. We muſt not forget the eſta- 
bliſhment of ſtuds for breeding horſes, in the year 1667, 
which had been quite neglected before that time, and 
were afterwards a great reſource for remounting the ca- 
valry. This important reſource has been ſince too much 
neglectec. ee 88 
The uſe of the bayonet at the end of the muſket, is 
an inſtitution of the King's. Before his time it was uſed 
occaſionally, and ſome companies only had this weapon; 
there was no uniform uſage nor'exerciſe with it: all was 
left to the General's diſcretion. The pike was looked 


upon as the moſt formidable weapon, The firſt regi- 


ment which had bayonets, and was trained to this exer- 
ciſe, was that of the Fuſileers, eſtabliſhed in the year 

The manner in which the artillery is now ſerved, is en- 
tirely owing to him. He founded ſchools for this pur- 
poſe at Douay, afterwards at Metz and Straſburg; and 


the regiment of artillery was at length filled with Officers, 


almoſt all of them capable of conducting a fiege. All 
the magazines of the Kingdom were ſtored, and every 


year furniſhed with eight hundred thouſand weight of 


powder. He formed a regiment of bombardiers, and 
one of huſſars, which, belts his time, were known 
only and t ET HO nn 
In 1688, he' eſtabliſhed thirty regiments of militia, 
furniſhed and equipped by the Communities. Theſe 
corps of militia exerciſed themſelves in war, without 
. neglefting the cultivation of the lands. WET las 


Companies of Cadets were entertained in moſt parts of 


the frontiers; there they learned the mathematics, de- 
ſigning, and all the exerciſes, and did alſo the duty of 


ſoldiers. This inſtitution laſted ten years. At length 


they were tired of theſe youths, as it was too difficult a 
matter to diſcipline them; but the corps of Engineers 
which the King formed, and to which he gave the regu- 
lations ſtill followed by them, is an eſtabliſhment that 


will laſt forever. Under him the art of fortification was 
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| . to perfection by Marſhal Vauban ® and his pu- 
pils, Who ſurpaſſed Count Pag an +.- He conſtructed or 
repaired an 4 8455 and fifty Srrifed places. 
In order to maintain military diſcipline, he created 
Inſpectors General, and afterwards Directors, who gave an 
account of the ſtate of the troops; and from their reports 
it was ſeen whether the Commiſtaries of War had done 
their duty. < 

He inſtituted the Order of St. Lake”! an honourable 
recompence, often courted more than fortune, The 
Hotel of Invalids crowned the cares which he took for 
meriting to be well ſerved. 

It was owing to ſuch cares as theſe, that from the year 
1672 he had an hundred and fourſcore thouſand regular 
troops; and that by augmenting his forces in proportion 
as the number and power of his enemies incteaſed, he 
had at length to the amount of four hundred and fifty 
thouſand men in arms, including the Tops. of the 
marine. _ 

Before his time, no ſuch numerous armies had been 
ever ſeen. His enemies oppoſed him with armies of equal 
force, though there was not ſo cloſe an union among 

them. He ſhewed what France alone could do; and he 
had always either great ſucceſs, or great reſources. 5 

He was the firſt who, in time of peace, gave a perfect 
idea and complete Ie ſſon of war. In 1698 he aſſembled 
at Compeigns ſeventy thouſand men, where he perform-. 
ed all the operations of a campaign; and this was in or- 
der to inſtruct his three grandſons. But luxury rendered 
this military ſchool a ſumptuous feſtival. 

The ſame attention which he ſhewed, in Forming: of 


Anthony le Pretre. Chevalier Count de Vauban, i is 0 well Küben 
as the greateſt Engineer of his time (if Cohorn does not conteſt that 
pre · eminence) that we need not dwell upon the eee of his 
character. Smol/er. 


See the note under the article Vauban, in the Catalogue of the 
French Writers. Tranſlator. 

+ He was a diſtinguiſhed Engineer, and wrote a celebrated treatiſe 
on fortification, from the mathematical principles of which all ſubſe- 
quent improvements have been deduced. He was cotemporary with 
Vauban, but greatly his ſenior, Jbid, > 


; ns numerous 
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numerous and well-diſciplined land-armies, even before 
he was engaged in any war, he likewiſe exerted in ac- 
quiring the empire of the ſea. Firſt, the few veſſels 
which Cardinal Mazarin had ſuffered to rot in the har- 
bours, were repaired; ſome others were bought in Hol- 
land and Sweden; and after the third year of "his govern- 
ment, he ſent his maritime forces to make an attemp 
at Gigeri, on the coaſt of Africa, The Duke of Beaufort 
cleared the ſea of pirates, in the year 1665; and two 
years after, France had in its ports ſixty ſhips of war. 
This was only a beginning, But whilſt new regula- 
tions and new efforts were making, he already feels all 
his force. He was unwilling io conſent that his ſhips 
ſhould ſtrike their flag to that of England, The Coun- 
cil of King Charles II. in vain infited upon this righr, 
which force, induſtry, and time, had given to the Eng- 
| liſh. Louis XIV. writes thus to the Count d'Eſtrade, 
his Ambaſſador : The King of England and his 
Chancellor may ſee what my forces are; but they do 
„not ſee my heart. I ſer every thing at nought in com- 
+ pariſon with my honour.” 
He ſaid no more than what he was les to main- 
tain; and, in fact, the uſurpation of the Engliſh gave 
way to natural right and the firmneſs of Louis XIV. 
Every thing was equal between theſe two nations at ſea. 
But, while he would have an equality kept up with Eng- 
land, he maintains his ſuperiority over Spain. He 
obliges the Spaniſh Admirals to ſtrike to his flag, by 
virtue of the ſolemn precedency agreed upon in 1662 *. 
Pains, however, were uſed on all ſides for the — 
bliſhment of a marine capable of juſtifying ſuch haughty 
ſentiments. The town and port of Rochfort were built 
at the mouth of the Charente. Sailors were enrolled and 
ranked by claſſes, who were to ſerve at one time in mer- 
chant ſhips, and at another in the royal navy; and 
there were ſoon found to be ſixty thouſand of theſe, actu- 
ally regiſtered. 
Councils of conſtruction were eſtabliſhed in the ports, 


. * See Chap. VII. 085 95 vol. * 
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for giving veſſels the moſt commodious form, Five ma- 
rine arſenals were built at Breſt, Rochfort, T oulon, Dun- + 
kirk, and Havre de Grace. In 1672, there were ſixty 
ſhips of the line, and forty frigates. In the year 1681, 
an hundred and ninety-eight ſhips of war, including the 
* tenders, and thirty galleys, were in the harbour of Tou- 
lon, either equipped, or ready to be ſo. Eleven thou- 
ſand regular troops ſerved on board the ſhips; and the 
galleys had three thouſand. There were an hundred and 
ſixty thouſand men regiſtered by claſſes, for all the dit- 
ferent ſervices of the marine. The following years there 
were reckoned to be in the ſervice a thouſand gentlemen, 
or young men of family, doing the duty of ſoldiers on 
board the ſhips, and learning in the ports whatever,might 

qualify them for the art of navigation and the working 
af a ſhip: theſe were the Marine Guards: they were upon 
ſea what the Cadets were upon land; and were inſtituted 
in the year 1672, but in ſmall numbers. This corps has 
been the ſchool which has produced the beſt Officers tor 
the ſervice of the navy. 

There had not been yet any Marſhals of France in the 
corps of the marine; and this evinces how this eſſential 
part of the forces of France had been neglected. John 
d' Eſtree was the firſt Marſhal, in 1681, It appears, that 
one of the great objects of attention in Louis XIV. was 
to inspire all ranks with that emulation without which 
every thing languiſhes. | 

In all the naval fights in which the French fleets were 

engaged, the advantage was always on their ſide, till the 
- bartle of La Hogue, in 1692, when the Count de Tour- 
ville, following the orders of the Court, attacked with 
torty-four ſail a fleet of ninety Engliſh and Dutch ſhips. 
| There was no ſtanding againſt numbers : fourteen capital 

ſhips of the firſt-rate were loſt ; which being run a- 
ground, were burnt, leſt they ſhould fall into ihe hands 
of the enemy. Notwithſtanding this check. the maritime 
force was ſtill preſerved; but it declined in the war 
for the Succeſſion . Cardinal Fleury neglected it ſince, 


Ihe ſucceſſion to the Spaniſh Monarchy. Tranſlator. 
during 
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during the leiſure of a happy peace, the only favourable 
opportunity of re-eſtabliſhing it. 

Theſe naval forces were of uſe to protect commerce. 
The Colonies of Martinico, St. Domingo, and Canada, 
before in a languiſhing condition, now flouriſhed ; and 
with an advantage which till then had not been hope 
for; for, from the year 1635 to 1665, theſe Colonies - 
had been an expence to the State. 

In 1664, the King ſent a Colony to Cayenne, and "Wha 
after another to Madagaſcar. He tried all methods for 
repairing the loſs and misfortune which France had la- 
boured under for a long time by neglecting the ſea, 
whilſt her neighbours had erected * for themſelves 
at the extremities of the earth. 

_ From this ſingle retroſpect, we ſee what changes Louis 
XIV. had introduced into the State ; changes extremely 
advantageous, as they {till ſubſiſt. His Miniſters had an 
emulation among themſelves who ſhould ſecond him 
beſt. The whole detail, the whole execution, was un- 
doubtedly owing to chem, but the general arrangement 
to himſelf. - It is certain, that the Magiſtrates would not 
have reformed the laws; the finances would not have 
been reſtored again to order; diſcipline introduced into 
the armies ; a general police into the kingdom ; that 
there would have been no fleets ; the arts would nor 
have been encouraged ; and all this in concert, and at 
the ſame time, with perſeverance, and under different 
Miniſters, if there had not been found a maſter who had 
in general all theſe grand views, with a will determined 
to accompliſh them. 
He did not ſeparate his own glory from the advantage 
of France, nor look upon the Kingdom with the ſame 
eye as a Lord does upon his lands, from which he drains 
all he can, that he may live luxuriouſly, Every King 
who loves glory, loves the public good. He had no 
longer Colbert and Louvois, when, towards the year 
1698, he ordered, with a view to the inſtruction of the 
Duke of Burgundy, that each Intendant ſhould give a 
circumſtantial deſcription of his reſpective Province; by 
which means an exact account might be obtained of the 

| 5 Kipgde m, 
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Kingdom, and the true number of its inhabitants aſcer- 
tained, The work was uſeful, though all the Intendants 
had not the capacity and attention of M. de Laimognon 
de Biville. Had the views of the King been ſo fully 
anſwered, with regard to each Province, as they had been 
by this Magiſtrate in the enumeration of the people of 
Languedoc, this collection of memo;rs would have been 
one of the nobleſt monuments of the age. Some of them 
are well done; but a plan was wanting, by which all the 
Intendants were to be ſubjected to the ſame order. It 
had been a thing much to be deſired, that each had given, 
in columns, a ſtate of the number of inhabitants in every 
Province. alſo that of the nobles, citizens, labourers, ar- 
tificers, works of art, the beaſts of every ſort, the good, 
middling, and bad lands, the whole clergy, regular and 
ſecular, their revenues, with thoſe, of the towns and com- 
munitics. | ] | {1 
All theſe objects are confounded in the greateſt part of 
the memoirs which have been given: the matters in 
them are not canvaſſed thoroughly, and are done with 
little exactneſs. One is often obliged to ſeek with labour 
for the proper lights he wants, and which a Miniſter 
ought to find ready at hand, and perceive by a ſingle 
glance, that he may caſily diſcover the forces, the wants, 
and the reſources. T he project was excellent, and an 
uniform execution of it would have been of the greateſt 
utility. 3 # i: we | | 
This then in general is what Louis XIV. did and at- 
tempted, that he might render his o] nation more flou- 
r.ſhing. It ſeems to me, that one cannot behold all 
theſe labours and all theſe efforts without ſome acknow- 
ledgment, and being animated with the love of the 
public good, which inſpired them. Let us but repreſent 
to ou ſelves what the ſtate of the Kingdom was in the 
days of the Fronde, and hat it is at preſent. Louis XIV. 
did more good to his nation, than twenty of his predeceſ- 
ſors put together, and yet it falls infinitely ſhort of what 
might have been done. The wer, which was ended by 
the peace of Ryiwick, began the ruin of that commerce 
ee eee 5c) "> 12050 eien 
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which his Miniſter Colbert had eſtabliſhed, and the War 
of the Succeſſion completed it. 


Had' he employed for the ee of Paris and 


finiſhing the Louvre, thoſe immenſe ſums expended on 


the aqueducts and the works of Mainte non for conveying 
of water to Verſailles - works left unfiniſhed and become 
uſcleſs; had he laid out at Paris the fifth part of what 
it coſt to force Nature at Verſailles; Paris would be, 
throughout its whole extent, as beautiful as it is on the 
fide of the Tuilleries and the Pont-Royal, and would 
0 been the moſt magnificent city in the world. 


It was a great work to have reformed the laws; but chi- 


cane could not be cruſhed by juſtice. The Government 
once thought of making juriſprudence uniform: it is ſo 
already in criminal matters, in thoſe of commerce, and 
in the forms of proceſs; it might be fo likewiſe in the 


laws which regulate the property of the ſubject. It is a 
great inconvenience, that the ſame tribunal has more than 


an hundred different cuſtoms to give deciſions upon. 
The rights of lands, either cquivocal or burthenſome, or 
which clog ſociety, ſtill continue, as the remains of the 
feudal government, which itſelf ſubſiſts no longer. Theſe 
are the rubbiſh of a Gothic building fallen to ruins. 

Not that it is pretended the different orders of the 
State ought to be ſubjected to the ſame law; for we 
are very ſenſible, that the uſages of the nobleſſe, the 


clergy, the magiſtrates, and thoſe who till the foil, ſhould = 


be different. But it is undoubtedly to be wiſhed for, 
that each order ſhould: have its uniform law throughout 
the Kingdom, that what is juſt and true in Champagne, 


may not be looked upon as unjuſt and falſe in Nor- 


mandy. Uniformity in all forts of Adminiſtrations is a 
perfection; but the difficulties of this great work have 
deterred from the attempt. 

Louis XIV. might have more eaſily diſpenſed with 
the dangerous reſource of the Farmers of the revenues, to 


which he was compelled by the conſtant anticipation of 


his revenues, as hay: be ſeen in the a of the 
Funden, | 


| Had 
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Had he nor believed that he was ſufficiently able, 
merely by his own authority, to oblige a million of men 
to change their religion, France had not loſt fo many 
ſubjefts . This country, however, notwithſtanding its 
various ſhocks and loſſes, is ar preſent the moſt flouriſh- 
ing on the face of the earth +; becauſe all the good 
which Louis XIV. did, is ſtill ſubſiſting; and the evil, 
which it 'was difficult for him to avoid in turbulent 
times, has been repaired. In fine, Poſterity, who paſtes 
Judgment on Kings, and whoſe opinions they ought al- 
ways to have before their eyes, will allow, upon weigh- 
ing the virtues and foibles of this Monarch, that though. 
he had been too much praiſed in his life-time, he de- 
ſerved to be ſo for ever; and that he was worthy of the 
ſtatue erected to him at Montpelier, with a Latin in- 
ſcription to this effect: To Louis the Great, after his 
« death.“ Don Uſtaris, a Politician, who has written on 
the finances and the commerce of Spain, calls Louis XIV. 
un homme prodigieux, an aſtoniſhing man.” 

All the changes which we have juſt now ſeen pointed 
out in the government, and in all the orders of the State; 
muſt neceſſarily have produced a very conſiderable one 
in the manners of the people. The ſpirit of faction, 
fury, and rebellion, which poſſeſſed the nation from the 
time of Francis II. became a ſpirit of emulation for 
ſerving the Prince. The Lords who poſſeſſed great 
eſtates, being no longer cantoned ꝓ upon them, and the 
Governors of Provinces having no longer any important 
poſts to beſtow, each individual ſtudied to deſerve no 
other favours than thoſe of the Sovereign, and the State. 
became one regular whole, every line of which terminat- 
ed in the center. : | 


* See the Chapter of Calviniſm. French Note. == 
+ This is an aſſertion to which no. Britiſh ſubje& will ſubſcribe, 
Smollct. | II 
t 1he meaning of this expreſſion is, that they were not then reſi- 
dent upon them, as formerly, and conſequently poſſeſſed not that 
ſway and influence in the Provinces, which might render them too 
powerful in the State, and too flrong oppoſers of deſpotiſm.— 
Tranſlator. | WEE LITE 


2 


This 
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This was what ſaved the Court from factions and 
conſpiracies, which had troubled the State during ſo 
many years. Under the adminiſtration of Louis XIV. 
there was but one plot, in 1674, which was contrived 
by La Truaumont, a gentleman of Normandy ruined by 
debauchery and debt: he was joined by one of the 
houſe of Rohan, Great Huntſman of France“, a man of 
much courage, but little conduẽt. The haughtineſs 
and harſhneſs of the Marquis de Louvois had provoked 
him to ſuch a degree, that on quitting his audience he 
ran foaming and frantic to Monſieur de Caumartin, and 
throwing himſelf upon a couch, It muſt be,” ſaid he, 
„ that this - - - - Louvois or I ſhould die.” Caumar- 
tin regarded this only as a ſudden tranſport of reſent- 
ment, which might ſubſide ; but the next day, this ſame 
young man aſking him whether he thought the people 
of Normandy were well affected to Government, he 
began to ſuſpect ſome dangerous deſign to be in agi- 
tation. The days of the Fronde,” replied he, are 
over; ſo, believe me, that you will only facrifice 
<« yourſelf, and nobody will have any compaſſion for 
«© you.” The young man believed him not, and 
raſhly engaged in the conſpiracy of La Truaumont. In 
this plot were concerned only the Chevalier de Preaux, 
nephew to La Truaumont, who, ſeduced by his uncle, 
alſo ſeduced his miſtreſs, the Marchioneſs de Villiers. 
Their aim and hopes neither were, nor could be, to 
form a party in the Kingdom. They only intended 
to ſell and deliver up Quillebeuf to the Dutch, and 
introduce the enemy into Normandy. This was rather 
a baſe treaſon, ill-planned, than a conſpiracy. The 

uniſhment of all the criminals was the only event 
which this mad and fruitleſs affair produced, of which 
there is hardly at preſent any remembrance left. 
If there were any ſeditions in the Provinces, they 
were only feeble tumults of the people, which were 
eaſily repreſſed. Even the Huguenots were always 
85 quiet, till the time that their churches were demoliſhed. 


* Called the Maſter of the Buckhounds, | * 
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At length the King ſucceeded ſo far as to make, out 
of a nation ull then turbulent, a peaceable people, 
who were dangerous only to the enemy, after having 
been ſo to their Princes for above an hundred years. 
Their manners became civilized, without abating their 
courage. 

The houſes which the nobility built, or. bought, in 
Paris, and their ladies who lived there with dignity, 
formed ſchools of politeneſs, which drew by degrees 
the young people from that tavern-life which had 
been the prevailing mode for a long time before, and 
only ſerved to encourage a frontleſs debauchery. 
Manners depend on ſuch trifles, that the. cuſtom of 
riding on horſeback in Paris, kept up a diſpoſition for 
quarrels, which ceaſed as ſoon as this uſage. was 
aboliſhed. Decorum, for which we are principally 
obliged to the ladies who aſſembled company at their 
houſes, rendered converſation more agreeable, and read- 
ing in time rencered it more ſolid. Treaſons and 
great crimes, which do not diſgrace, men in times of 
taction and contuſion, were hardly known any longer. 
The villainies of Brinvilliers and Voiſins were only 
tranſitory. ſtorms, under a ſky otherwiſe. ſerene: and 
it would be equally unreaſonable to condemn a nation 
on account of the glaring crimes of ſome: individuals, 
as to canonize it on account of the reformation of 
La Trappe. 
All the different ſtates of life were, in former times, 
eaſily known by the faults which characterized them. 
Thoſe of a military turn, and the young people who 
deſigned themſelves for the profeſſion of arms, were 
noted for an over-bearing v vacity; and thoſe belonging 
to the Courts of Juſtice, for a diſguſting gravity, to 
which the cuſtom of going always in a long robe, | 
even to Court, did not a little contribute; and it 
was the ſame with regard to the Univerſities, and to 
Phyſicians, Merchants ſtill wore little robes whenever 
they aſſembled in their Guild, or went to wait on the 
Miniſters; the moſt confiderable tradeſmen alſo were 
at that time perſons of ruſtic manners. Bur, the houſes, 
1 . the 
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the theatres, and the public walks, in which they 
began to meet together, in order to enjoy the pleaſures 


pearance of all theſe people nearly alike. One may 


{ee at. this day. .even in the very ſhops, that politeneſs 


has Supe raged among all ranks. The Provinces 
have in time alſo felt the effects of theſe improvements. 


At length people no longer place luxury in any thing 
but taſte and convenience, The croud of pages and ſer- 


vants in livery has diſappeared, to make way for more 
freedom in the houſes of the great; vain pomp and 


external parade have been left to thoſe nations, among. 
whom the people yet know no more than to diſplay 
themſelves in public, and who are 1gnorant of the art 


of living. | 35 e 

The extreme eaſe. introduced into the intercourſe of 
the world, affability, ſimplicity, and the cultivation of 
the mind, have rendered Paris a city, which, for the 
enjoy ments of life, probably very much ſurpaſſes Rome 
and Athens in the height of their ſplendor. | 


t 1 . 1 > 


The number of aids always ready, always open, for 


the whole circle of the ſciences, for all the arts, the 
taſtes, and exigencieg of life; ſo many ſolid advantages 


uniting with ſuch a number of agreeable articles, joined 


to that openneſs peculiar to the inhabitants of Paris; 


all theſe, together induce, vaſt numbers of ſtrangers to 
travel to, or take up their reſidence in, this ſocial city. 


If ſome natives quit it, they are either ſuch as being 
called elſewhere on account of their talents, are an 
v onourable ſpecimen to their country; or elſe the 
refuſe of, the nation, who try to make their ad vantage 
of the reputation it has acquired“; or, perhaps, 


+ 


country , go abroad to ſeek their . fortunes, after 
the example of their parents driven from France by 
the fatal affront to the memory of the great Henry IV. 
in the revocation of the perpetual law called the 


For cooks, hair-dreſſers, and valets-de-chambre. Tranſlator. 
* + This is x Po/caireana. Ibid. ES, 


Edict 


ſome emigrants, who, preferring their religion to their 


fo | 
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Edict of Nantes; or, finally, ſome Officers, diſcontented 
with the Miniſtry, or melefactors who have eſcaped. 
the rigorous forms of juſtice, often ill adminiſtered ; 
and this is what happens in all the countries of the 
world. ky 8 82 

Some object, that there is no longer to be ſeen at 
Court ſo much dignity as formerly. The truth is, that 
there are no petty tyrants, as in the days of the Fronde, 
or under the reign of Louis XIII. and in the preceding 
ages. But true greatneſs is now to be met with in 
thoſe crowds of gentry, who were formerly debaſed for 
ſo long a time by ſerving ſubjects grown too powerful. 
There are ſeen Gentlemen, and alſo Citizens, who 
would have thought themſelves honoured, in former 
days, to be the domeſtics of theſe Lords, become now 
their equals, and very often their ſuperiors, in the 
military ſervice: and the more that merit, of every 


kind, prevails over titles, the more flouriſhing is any 


State, | 

The Age of Louis XIV. has been reſembled to that 
of Auguſtus. Not that the power and perſonal events 
in both, can be compared; for Rome and Auguſtus 
were ten times more conſiderable in the world, than 
Louis XIV. and Paris. But we muſt remember, thar 
Athens was equal to the Roman Empire in all things 
which did not derive.their value from force and power. 
We muſt further conſider, that if there is nothing at 
preſent in the world like ancient Rome and Auguſtus, 
yet all Europe together is much ſuperior to the whole 
Roman Empire, In the time of Auguſtus there was 
but one nation, and at this day there are ſeveral well- 
policied, warlike, and enlightened ones, who are 
poſſeſſed of arts unknown to both Greeks and Romans: 
and among theſe nations, there is not one that has 
been more diſtinguiſhed, in every thing, for about 


an age paſt, than that formed in ſome meaſure by 


Louis XIV. 1 


CHAP. 
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Got: A P. XXX, 
7 3 Wees and Regulations me 


TE we ; wn the Admainifileation of Colbert with 

Hall the preceding ones, poſterity will admire this 
man, whoſe body the frantic populace after his death 
would have torn to pieces. The French certainly owe 
to him their induſtry and their commerce; and con- 
ſequently that wealth, the ſources of which are ſome- 
times diminiſhed in war, but are always opened again 
with an abundant flow in peace. Vet in 1672," people 
had ſtill the ingratitude to throw the blame upon 
Colbert, for the languor which began to W 
in the ſinews of the State. 4. onde 

One Boiſguilbert, ee ads of the Baili- 
wick of Rouen, publiſhed about that time a Detail of 
France, in two ſmall volumes, in which he pretends 
that every thing was in a declining ſtate from the year 
1660. But it was quite the reverſe. France had never 
been ſo flouriſhing as ſince the death of Cardinal Ma- 
Zarin, till the war of 1689; and even under that 
difficulty, the body of the State, tho? beginning to 
feel decay, ſupported itſelf by means of the vigour 
which Colbert had diffuſed through all its members. 
The author of this Detail pretended, that from 1666 
the houſes and lands of the Kingdom had diminiſned 
in value fifteen hundred millions. But nothing was 
more falſe, nor leſs probable. Theſe captious argu- 
ments, however, perſuaded ſuch as were inclined to 
believe this ridiculous paradox. Tis the lame way in 
England; where, in the moſt louriſhing times, pamphlets 
are every day publiſhed to nen the nation is 
undone. 

It was eaſier in France than in any other country, 
to decry the Miniſter of the Finances in the minds of 
the people. This Miniſtry is the moſt odious, becauſe 
that impoſts are always ſo: beſides, there prevailed 

in 


* 
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in general as much prejudice and ignorance in the 
finances, as there did in philoſophy: 

It was fo long before people received better informa- 
tion, that even in our days we find, in 1718, the 
Parliament in a body telling the Duke of Orleans, 
„that the intrinſic value of the filver mark is twenty- 
* five livres;” as if there was any other real intrinſic 
value than that of the weight and ſtandard; and the 
Duke of Orleans, with all his penetration, ſhewed very 
little of it in not being aware of this miſtake of the 
Parliament. . Haba 3 | 

Colbert arrived at the management of the finances 
with both knowledge and genius. He began, like the 
Duke of Sully, by putting a ſtop to the abuſes and 
peculations, which were enormous. The collection 
was rendered as eaſy as poſſible; and by an admirable 
economy he augmented the revenue, while he dimi- 
niſhed the taxes. It is plain, from the memorable Edict 
in 1664, that there was a million of the then currency 
appropriated to the encouragement of manufactures 
and maritime commerce. He was ſo attentive to the 
campaigns, which till his time were left to the rapacity 
of the Commifſaries, that ſome, Engliſh merchants 
having applied to Mr. Colbert de Croiſſi, his brother, 
Ambaſſador at London, to furniſn France with cattle 
from Ireland and ſalt proviſions for their Colonies 
in 1667, the Comptroller-General replied, that for 

four years paſt they had ſufficient for their own uſe, 
and for exportation alſo. ROLL DER > . 

To attain to ſo happy an adminiftration, it was 
neceſſary to eſtabliſh a. Court of -Juſtice, and great 
reformations. He was obliged to retrench above eight 
millions of the rents upon the City, acquired at a low 
Price, which were repaid at the rate of the purchaſe. 
Theſe ſeveral alterations required Edits. The Parlia- 
ment was in poſſeſſion of the right of authenticating 
them, from the time of Francis IJ. It was propoſed 
to have them regiſtered only in the Court of Exchequer, 
but the ancient uſage -prevailed. The King went 
VCC himſelf 
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himſelf to the Parliament, to get his Edict recorded, 
in 1664. : 

He ever remembered the Pen the ſentence of 
proſcription againſt a Cardinal his Prime Miniſter, and 
the other Arrets by which they had ſeized the money 
in the. Treaſury, and pillaged the goods and caſh of the 
citizens attached to the Crown. All theſe exceſſes 
having ariſen from remonſtrances on the Edicts relatin; 
to che revenues of the State, he enjoined the Parliament 

in 1667, not to offer any repreſentation, except within 
eight days after its having been regiſtered with 
obedience. This Edi& was "again renewed, in 1673. 

So that during the whole courſe of his reign, no remon- 

ſtrance was preſented from any of the Courts of 
Judicature, except in the fatal year of 1709, when the 
Parliament of Paris in vain repreſented the injury that 
the Miniſter of the Finances did to the State, by the 
variation of the price of the gold and ſilver. 

Moſt of the people were perſuaded, that if the 
Parliament would limit themſelves to the rendering the 
Sovereign perfectly ſenſible of the diſtreſſes and neceſ- 
fities of the ſubject, the dangers of the impoſts, the 
ſtill greater hardſhip of ſelling Ret to Farmers-General, 
who cheated the King and oppreſſed the people, this 
uſage of remonſtrating would be a ſacred reſource of 
the State, a check upon the avidity of the Financiers, 

and a conſtant leſſon to Miniſters. But the fatal abuſe 
of ſo ſalutary a remedy, had ſo much provoked 
Louis XIV. that he ſaw nothing but the abuſe, and 
proſcribed the remedy. The indignation which he 
ever preſerved in his mind, was carried ſo far, that 
in 1669 he went in perſon to the Parliament, to revoke 
the privileges of Nobleſſe, which he had granted in his 
minority, in 1644 *, to all the ſuperior Courts. Bur 
notwithſtanding this Edict, regiſtered in the preſence - 
of the King, the uſage has ſtilf ſubſiſtcd to ſuffer all 
thoſe to pofleſs the rights of Nobleſſe, whoſe fathers 
had exerciſed for twenty years an office of Judicarure 


* When he was ſix years old. 
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in any of the ſuperior Courts, or had died in their 


* 


1 | „ _ 
In thus mortifying a-body of Magiſtrates, he meant 
to encourage the Nobleſſe which had defended their 


country, and the Huſbandmen who fed it. He had 
already, by his Edict of 1666, granted a penſion of 
two thoufand francs, which was near four of the preſent 


currency, to every gentleman who had twelve children, 
and one thouſand to thoſe who had had ten. The 
half of this gratification was given to alt the inhabitants 
of the towns exempt from taxes; and in the taxable' 
ones, every father of a family that had, or that had 
had, ten children, was acquitted of taxation. 

It is true, Colbert had not done all that he could, 
and ſtill leſs than he would have done. Men were 


not then ſufficiently enlightened; and in a great Kingdom 


there are always great abuſes, The arbitrary taille; 


the multiplicity of duties; the different cuſtoms of the 
Provinces, which makes one part of the inhabitants 


of France ſtrangers, and even enemies, to the other; 
the inequality between the meaſures of one town and 
thoſe of another; with many other maladies of the 
body politic, could not be remedied. 6 
The greateſt fault that was objected to this Miniſter, 
was his not having ventured to encourage the exporta- 
tion of corn. It was a long time ſince they had ſent 
any of it out of the Kingdom. Agriculture had been 
neglected, during the troubles of Richelieu's admini- 
ſtration; it was more ſo in the civil wars of the Fronde. 
A famine in 1661, compleated the ruin of the country; 
a loſs, however, which Nature, ſeconded by Art, is 
always able to repair. The Parliament of Paris, in 
this unhappy year, voted an Arret which appeared 
prudent in its principle, but which became almoſt as 
pernicious in its conſequences, as all the Arrets iſſued 


by that aſſembly during the civil war. The mer- 


chants were inhibited, under heavy penalties, from 
entering into any contract tor this commerce, and alt 
individuals from hoarding up the grain. What- might 
have been proper in a tranſient dearth, became at 
_ 1 | length 


* 


* * 
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length an injury, by diſcouraging tillage ;. and to 
reſcind ſuch a law in a time of ſo critical a ſituation, 
and of ſuch prejudices, would have cauſed an inſurrec- 
r bag fo 773 5 

The Miniſter had no other reſource but to re- 


purchaſe, at an advanced price, from foreign markets, 


the very grain which the French themſelves had ſold 
in its years of abundance. The people were fed, but 
it, colt the State dear; but the œconomy which 
Monſieur Colbert had before eſtabliſned in the finances, 
lightened the weight of this expence. 4Þ 5; en 
The dread of a ſecond famine ſhut up all our ports 
from the exportation of corn. Each Intendant in 
his Province made a merit of oppoſing the tranſporta- 
tion of grain, even into the neighbouring Provinces. 
They could not, even in their years of plenty, diſpoſe 
of their corn without petitioning the Council. This 
fatal embargo, however, ſeemed excuſable from their 
paſt experience. The whole Council feared, that the 
free commerce of grain might oblige them to re- 
purchaſe again from foreign markets, at an extravagant 
rate, ſo neceſſary a commodity, which the avarice and 
improvidence of huſbandmen had ſold at a low price. 
The ploughman alſo, ſtill more timid than the 
Council, was afraid to hazard the cultivation of an 
article which he was reſtrained from turning to the 
beſt account; ſo that the lands were not as well tilled 
as they ought to have been. All the other branches 
of the Adminiſtration were in a flouriſhing ſtate, while 
it was not left in the power of Colbert to redreſs an 
evil in the principal concern. 

This was the only blot on his Miniſtry, it is cer- 
tainly a great one; but what may ſerve to excuſe it, 
what proves how difficult a thing it is to conquer 
prejudices in the French Adminiſtration, and how 
hard it is to do good, is, that this evil, which has 
been remarked by all ſenſible natives, was not re- 
paired by any Miniſter, for the ſpace of an intire 
century, until the memorable æra of 1764, when a 
Comptroller- General more enlightened reſcued France 
. 8 2 . 
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from extreme diſtreſs, by rendering the exportation 
of corn free, under ſuch reſtrictions, pretty ee as 
thoſe which are impoſed in England. Mn 
Colbert, in order to furniſh at once the expences of 
the war, the buildings, and pleaſures, was obliged to 
re-eſtabliſh, towards the year 1672, what at firſt he 
_— to have aboliſhed for ever; namely, impoſts 
on places, annuities, new offices, and the augmenta- 
tion of ſalaries; in ſhort, what ſupports the State for 
ſome time, but involves it in debt for many years. 

He was carried beyond his intended meaſures for 
by all the inſtructions remaining of his, we ſee he was 
perſuaded that the riches of a country conſiſt only in 
the number of its inhabitants, the cultivation of the 
lands, the induſtry of the people, and commerce. 
We ſee that the King, poſſeſſing very few perſonal 
domains, and being only the ſteward of the goods of 
his ſubjects, cannot be truly rich, but by en eaſy | 
to bear, and equally aſſeſſed. | 

He feared ſo much giving up the State to the Wanne 
of the revenue, that ſome time after the diſſolution of 
the Chamber of Juſtice, which he had cauſed to be 
erected againſt them, he got an Arret of Council paſſed, 
which made it death for thoſe who ſhould advance 
money upon the new impoſts. His meaning by this 
menacing Arret, which was never printed, was to cure 
the avidity of Stock-jobbers. But, ſoon after, he was 
obliged to make uſe of them, without even revoking 
the Arret: for the King was preſſing, and PR 
means were neceſſary. 8 

This invention, brought food Italy into France by 
Catherine of Medicis, had ſo much corrupted the Go- 
vernment, by the pernicious facility it ſupplics, that 
after having been ſuppreſſed in the glorious days of 
Henry IV. it appeared again throughout the reign of 
Louis XIII. and greatly infected che latter tines of 
Louis XIV. 

In fine, Sully enriched the State by the means of a 
prudent œconomy, which was ſeconded by a King 
equally parſimonious and brave; a 2 Who was a 5 
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dier at the head of his army, and a father at the head 
of his people. Colbert ſupported the State, notwith- 
ſtanding the extravagance of an oſtentatious Prince, 
who ſpared no expence to give a luſtre® to his reign. 
It is known, that after the death of Colbert, when 
the King determined to place Pelletier at the head of the 
Finances, Le Tellier ſaid to him, Sire, he is not fit 
* for ſuch a department.” © Why ſo?” ſaid the King. 
+ He has not a heart callous enough,” anſwered Le 
Tellier. Why truly,” replied the King, I would 
© not have my people oppreſſed.” In fact, this new 
Miniſter was a good and juſt man; but when in 1688 
the Kingdom was replunged in war, and obliged to 
withſtand the League of Augſburg, or, in other words, 
the united Powers of all Europe, he felt himſelf loaded 
with a weight which even Colbert had found too heavy. 
The eaſy and dangerous expedient of borrowing, and 
creating of funds, was his firſt reſource. Afterwards 
he attempted to diminiſh luxury; which in a nation re- 
plete with manufactures, is to diminiſh induſtry and 
circulation; and by no means a prudent meaſure, ex- 
cept in States which purchaſe their ſuperflluities from 
foreign countries, 8 „„ 
An ordonnance was accordingly made, that all the 
moveables of ſolid plate, which were at that time in 
great quantities in the houſes of the great, and were Aa 
proof of opulence, ſhould be carried to the Mint. The 
King ſet the example: he parted with all thoſe ſilver 
tables, branched chandeliers, grand couches of maſſive 
ſilver, and all the other moveables which were maſter- 
pieces of chaſed work by the hand of Balin, the greateſt 
artiſt in his way, and all done from the deſigns of Le 

Brun. They had coſt ten millions, but produced only 

three. The wrought plate belonging to private perſons 
yielded three millions more, The reſource was inconſi- 
derable. Mg: 7 

They were afterwards guilty of one of thoſe enormous 
errors, which the Miniſtry have not corrected till of late; 


; . The word plitter would have been more proper here, Tranſlator. 
FF Bona e 
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this was to adulterate the ſpecie, to make an unequal re- 
coinage, to give to the crowns a valuation diſpropor- 
tioned to that of the quarters“; ſo that the value of the 
latter bring more intrinſic, that of the former being 
partly nominal, they were ſent out of the Kingdom 
coined into crowns, and brought back again; by which 
fraudulent traffic a conſiderable profit was gained, A 
country muſt be poſſeſſed of great internal ſtrength to 
be able to ſupport itſelf with vigour, after experiencing 
ſuch frequent ſhocks as theſe. Men were not then well 
erf the knowledge of finances was then like that 
of phj ſic, a ſcience of but vain conjecture. The ſtock- 
jobhers were a ſort of mountebanks, who impoſed on the 
Miniſter ; it coſt the State fourſcore millions, and would 
require the labour of twenty years to repair the damage. 
Towards the years 1691 and 1692, the finances of 
the State appeared ſenſibly out of order. Thoſe who at- 
tributed the diminution of the ſources of the public re- 
venue to the profuſion of Louis XIV. upon his build- 
ings, the arts, and his pleaſures, were not aware, that, 
on the coritrary, the expences which encourage induſtry 
enrich a State. It is war that neceſſarily impoveriſhes 
the public treaſury, unleſs the ſpoils of the vanquiſhed 
can fill it again. Since the time of the ancient Romans, 
1 know of no nation that has enriched itſelf by victories. 
Italy in the ſixteenth century was opulent only by 
commerce. Holland would not have ſubſiſted long, 
had ſte cor:fined herſclf to the taking the plate fleet of 
the Spaniards, and were not the Eaſt Indies the ſupport 
of her power. England has always impoveriſhed her- 
ſelt by war, even in deſtroying the French fleets*; and 
commerce alone has enriched her, The Algerines, wha 
have hardly any more than what they gain by piracy, 
HKT SEE” 


* Puart diecu, the fourth of a crown, a coin ſo called. Tranſlator. 
+ If the Frieuch are turbulent, and eheroach upch their neighbours, 
it would ſeem that deſtroying the means by which their inſolence is 
moſt like ly to be exerted with effect, namely, their fleet, wil in the 


end entich, rather than impoveriſh, the Engliſh nation. Smollet. 
)* 4 3 I „ | 
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Among the nations of Europe, war, at the end of 
ſome years, renders the conqueror nearly as much di- 


ſtreſſed as the conquered. It is a gulph in which all the 
ſtreams of abundance are abſorbed. Ready money, 
that principle of all good and all evil, raiſed with ſuch 
difficulty in the Provinces, terminates in the coffers of 
an hundred Stock-jobbers and Farmers of the revenue, 
who advance the funds, and purchaſe by this means 
the right of plundering the nation in the name of the 
ſovereign. The people, then, conſidering the Govern- 
ment as their enemy, conceal their wealth; and the 
want of circulation ſuffers the Kingdom to languiſh. _ 


No ſudden expedient can r hes of a fn oi 
ong ſtanding, which 


and permanent eſtabliſhment o 
provides at a diſtance againſt unforeſeen wants. The 
Capitation“ was eſtabliſhed in 1695. It was ſuppreſſed 


at the peace of Ryſwick, and- re-eſtabliſhed afterwards. 


The Comptroller-General Pontchartrain ſold patents 
of Nobility for two thouſand crowns in 1696: five 


hundred perſons bought them. But the reſource was 
tranſitory, and the ſhame permanent. The Nobles, both. 


ancient and modern, were obliged to regiſter their coats 
of arms, and to pay for the permiſſion of ſealing their 


letters with them. The Farmers bargained for this tax, 


and advanced the money : ſo that the Miniſtry had hardly 
ever recourſe to any but petty reſources, in a country 
which could have farniſhed much greater. 3 
They durſt not impoſe the tenth penny, till e. 
Bur this tenth penny, raiſed after ſo many other bur- 
thenſome taxes, appeared ſo hard, that they durſt not 
exact it with rigour. The Government did not draw 
from it twenty-five millions a- year, at forty franks to 
the mark. : | 


* 


Colbert made but fey attempts to change the nominal 


value of money. But it is better never to change it at 


nn vol. IV. p: 136, of Maintenon's Memoirs, we find that the 
Capitation * brought in beyond the hopes of the Farmers.” But 


there has never been any farm of the Capitation. It is ſaid, that 


* the lacqueys of Paris went to the Town-houſe to beg that they 
 & might be put into the Capitation.” This ridiculous ſtory geſtroys 
itſelf; for maſters always paid for their domeſtics. Voltaire. 


„ all. 


— 
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all. Silver and gold, thoſe ſtandards of exchange, 
ought to be invariable meaſures. He raiſed the nominal 
value of the filver mark, which was twenty-ſix franks 
in his time, only to twenty-ſeven and twenty-eight ; 
and after his death, in the laſt years of Louis XIV. this 
denomination was extended as far as forty imaginary 
livres: a fatal reſource, by which the King obtained a 
temporary relief, in order to be ruined afterwards ; for, 
_ inſtead of a ſilver mark, he had only given him little 
more than the half of it. He who owed twenty-ſix 
livres, in 1668, gavea mark; and he who owed forty 
livres, gave little more than this ſame mark, in 1710, 
The diminutions which followed, injured the little com- 
merce that remained, as much as the augmentation had 
done. 5 dis 
A real reſource might have been found in paper- 
credit; but this ought to be eſtabliſhed in a time of pro- 
ſperity, that it may maintain itſelf in times that are 
. 1 1 
The Miniſter Chamillard began, in 1706, to pay in 


bank. notes, notes of ſubſiſtence, and of free quarters: 


hut as this paper- money was not received at the Exche- 

quer, it was decried almoſt as ſoon as it appeared. The 

Government was reduced to the neceſſity of continuing 
to borrow heavy loans, and to anticipate four years of 
the revenues of the Crown. 


We are told in the Hiſtory written by La Hode, and publiſhed 
under the name of La Martiniere, that it coſt ſeventy- two per cent. 
for exchange, in the wars of Italy; which is an abſurdity. The fact 
is, that M. de Chamillard, in order to pay the armies, made uſe of 
the credit of the Chevalier Bernard. This Miniſter believed, thro? 
an old prejudice, that money muſt not go out of the Kingdom, as if 
ſuch money were given for nothing, and as if it were poſſible that one 
nation indebted to another, and which does not diſcharge itſelf by 
the ballance of trade, ought not to pay in ready money. This Mi- 
niſter gave the banker eight percent, in the profits, upon condition 
that foreigners were paid without making the money go out of 
France. Beſides this, he paid the exchange, which amounted to five 
or ſix per cent. loſs; yet the banker, notwithſtanding his promiſe, 
was obliged to clear his accounts with foreigners, in caſh ; and this 
produced a conſiderable loſs, Vollaire. „ 
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They were always contriving extraordinary expedi- 
ents : they created ridiculous employs, readily purchaſ. 
ed by thoſe who were willing to exempt themſelves from 
taxation; for the being ſubject to the payment of taxes 
was humiliating in France; and men being naturally 
vain, the bait which was to ſet them above this diſgrace, 
was ſure to make dupes. The conſiderable ſalaries, alſo, 
annexed to theſe new poſts, tempted people to buy® 
them, in times of difficulty, without ever reflecting that, 
in more proſperous ones, they would be all ſuppreſſed. 
So in 1707 they invented the dignity of King's Coun- 
ſellors Taſters and Brokers of Wine, which produced 
a hundred and eighty thouſand livres. They appointed 
Royal Regiſters, and Deputies of the Intendants of the 
Provinces. They contrived Counſelors: of the King 
Comptrollers of the empilements of wood, Counſellors 
of the Police, Officers of Barbers perriwig-makers, 
Comptrollers viſitors of freſh butter, aſſayers of ſalt- 
butter. Such extravagances make people laugh now, 
but then they made them cry. 
The Comptroller-General Deſmarets, nephew to the 
illuſtrious Colbert, having ſucceeded Chamillard, in 
1708, could not heal an evil which every thing rendered 
- curable, 5 | 18 

Nature conſpired with fortune to overwhelm the State. 
The ſevere winter of 1709 obliged the King to remit 
to the people nine millions of taxes, at the time when 
he had not where withal to pay his troops. The ſcarcity 
of proviſions was ſo exceſſive, that it coſt forty-five mil- 
lions for the ſubſiſtence of the army. The expences of 
this. year 1709 amounted to two hundred and twenty- 
one millions; and the King's ordinary revenue ſcarce 
produced forty-nine. There was then a neceſſity for 
ruining the State, that the enemy might not make them- 
ſelves maſters of it“. The diforder encreaſed to ſuch a 
degree, and was ſo little repaired, that for a long time 
after the peace, at the N of the year 1715, the 
King was obliged to cauſe thirty-two millions of notes 
to be negociated, in order to procure eight millions, in 

* Like blowing up a man of war, to prevent its being taken, Tranſl, - 

| 43 | ipecic. 
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ſpecie. In tort, at his death, he left a debt of two 
| thouſand fix hundred millions, at twenty-eight livres 


the mark, the rate to which the coin was then reduced; 


and this makes about four thouſand five hundred mil- 
lions * of our current money in 1760. 


It is aſtoniſhing, but true, that this immenſe debt 


would not have been a burthen impoſſible to bear, had 
there been at that time a flouriſhing commerce in France, 
a paper credit eſtabliſhed, and ſubſtantial Companies 
which would have ſupported this credit, as is the caſe 
in Sweden, England, Venice, and Holland: for when 


a powerful State 1s indebted only within itſelf, credit 


and circulation are ſufficient to make payments. But 
France was far from having at that time a ſufficient num- 
ber of ſprings to ſet in motion ſo vaſt and complicated a 
machine, the weight of which cruſhed it. 


Louis XIV. in his reign expended eighteen thanked 


millions ; which amounts, one year with another, to 


three hundred and thirty millions of the preſent curren- 
cy, balancing the nominal raiſings. and lowerings of the 


coin againſt each other, 

Under the Adminiftration of the great Colbert, the 
ordinary revenues of the Crown roſe only to an hundred 
and ſeventeen millions, at twenty-ſeven livres, and af, 
terwards twenty-eight livres, to the ſilver mark. Thus 
the whole ſurplus was always furniſhed by extraordinary 
methods. Colbert, though the greateſt enemy to a fatal 
reſource, was obliged to have recourſe to it upon a 


preſfing exigency. He raiſed eight hundred millions of 


our preſent currency in the war of 1672. The King 


had but very few ancient domains of the Crown left. 
J heſe are declared unalienable by all the Parliaments 
of the Kingdom; and yet almoſt all of them are alie- 
nated. The King's revenue conſiſts at preſent in the 
wealth of his ſubjects, and is a perpetual circulation of 


debts and payments. His Majeſty owes the people 


more nominal millions we, under the name of an- 


* Four thouſand millions, amounting to above one hundred and 
eighty millions ſterling, Smollet. . 


nuities 


i 
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nuities of the Town- houſe, than any King ever drew 
| from the domains of the Crown. | 
In order to form an idea of this prodigious increaſe 
of taxes, debts, riches of circulation, and at the ſame 
time the embarraſſments and trouble which haye been 
experienced in France and other countries, it is to be 
conſidered, that at the death of Francis I. the State owed 
about thirty millions of livres perpetual annuity on 
the Town-houſe, and that at r it owes upwards of 
forty- five millions. 
Thoſe who have compared the revenues of Louis XIV. 
with thoſe of Louis XV. have found, by only keep- 
ing to the fixed and current revenue, chat Louis XIV. 
was much richer in 1683, at the time of Colbert's death, 
with an hundred and ede, millions of revenue, 
than his ſucceſſor was in 1730, with nearly two hundred 
millions; and this will appear to be true, by conſidering 
only the fixed and ordinary rents of the Crown. For an 
hundred and ſeventeen nominal millions, with the mark 
at twenty-eight livres, are a much greater ſum than 
two hundred millions at forty-nine livres, which was 
the amount of the King's revenue in 1730: and beſides, 
we muſt reckon the charges increaſed by the loans to 
the Crown. But then, allo, the revenues of the King, 
that is, of the State, have ſince accumulated; and the 
knowledge of the Finances has been brought to ſuch a 
| ſtate of perfection, that in the ruinous war of 1741, 
there was not the laſt ſtagnation of credit. We have be- 
gun to form ſinking funds, as among the Engliſn: it 
was neceſſary to adopt a part of their ſy tem of finances, 
as we have done of their philoſophy; and if in a State 
purely monarchical, theſe circulating notes could be in- 
troduced, which at leaſt double the wealth of England, 
the Adminiſtration of France would acquire its laſt de- | 
gree of perfection *, but a perfection too An to abuſe, 
in a monarchy. I 


* The Abbe de St. Pierre, in his Journal Politique, on the arti- 
cle Syſtem, ſays, that in England and Holland there are no more 
notes than ſpecie : but it is certain that the former preatly exceed the 
latter, and do not ſubſilt but * credit, Voltaire. n 


In 
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In 168 3 there were about five hundred nominal mil- 
lions of ſilver coin in the Kingdom; and there were 
about twelve hundred in 1730, of the preſent currency. 
But the computation under the Miniſtry of Cardinal 
Fleury, was almoſt double what it was in Colbert's time. 
It therefore appears, that France is only about one. ſixth 

art richer in circulating ſpecie, ſince the death of that 
Miniſter, It is much more ſo in materials of ſilver and 
gold, worked and uſed for ſervice apd luxury. In 1690 
the value of theſe amounted not to four hundred millions 
of our preſent coin; and towards the year 1730 we poſ- 
ſeſſed as much as equalled the circulating ſpecie. No- 
thing ſhews more plainly, how commerce, the ſources 
of which Colbert opened, has been increaſed, when. a 
free courſe has been given to its channels that were ſhut 


up by the wars. Induſtry has been brought to per- 


fection, notwithſtanding the emigration . of ſo many 
artiſts, which the revocation of the Edict of Nantes has 
diſperſed ; and this induſtry ſtill increaſes, every day. 
The nation is capable of as great things, and even ſtill 
greater, than it was under Louis XIV. becauſe genius 
and commerce always gain new ſtrength wherever they 
are encouraged, 

To ſee the 1 of Individuals. the number of 
Kne houles built in Paris and in the Provinces, the mul- 
titude of equipages, the conveniences and refinements 
of luxury, you would think that our opulence i is twenty 
times greater than it was formerly, All this is the fruit 
of ingenious labour, rather than of riches. At this day 
it colts bur little more for a good houſe, than it did for 
a bad one in the reign of Henry IV. A handſome glaſs 
of our own manufacture adorns our houſes at a much 


leſs expence than the ordinary ones formerly brought 


from Venice ; and our fine and ſhowy ſtuffs are cheaper 
than thoſe which we brought trom foreign annere. 
and which were not of equal ſervice. 

In reality, it is not ſilver and gold that procure the 
accommodations of life, but genius. A nation poſſeſſed 
only of theſe metals would be miſerable; but a people 
without them, who can happily employ all the produce 
| tions 


f 
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tions of the earth, would be the truly wealthy people. 
France poſſeſſes this advantage, with a great deal more 
ſpecie than is neceflary for her circulation. 
Induſtry being brought to perfection in the towns, 
grew up and increaſed in the country. Complaints 
will always ariſe about the condition of the tillers 
of the ſoil: you hear them in all countries of the world; 
and ſuch murmurings are generally raiſed by indolent 
people of fortune, who condemn the Government much 
more than they bemoan the people. It is true, that in 
almoſt every country, if ſuch as paſs their days in rural 
labours had leiſure to murmur, they would riſe up 
againſt the exactions which take from them a part of 
their ſubſtance. They would deteſt the neceſſity of pay- 
ing taxes which they had not impoſed upon themſelves, 
and of bearing the burthens of the State without parti- 
cipating of the avenged ker by other members apron 
It. 

It does not beben to the province of biber to exa- 
mine how far the people may be taxed without being 
oppreſſed, and to mark the preciſe point, fo difficult to 
be found out, between the execution of the laws and 
the abuſe of them; between impoſt and rapine; but 
hiſtory ought to ſhew, that it is impoſſible for a cown to 
be flouriſhing, unleſs the country around it enjoys plen- 
ty; for certainly the produce of the fields ſupports its 
inhabitants. We hear on particular days“, in all the 
towns of France, the reproaches of thoſe who by their 
profeſſion are allowed to declaim in public againſt all 
the different branches of conſumption to which the 
name of luxury is given . It is evident that the ſup- 
plies for this luxury i is furniſhed only by the induſtrious 
labour of the tillers of the ground; a labour Which, 
however, is always well paid for. 

More vineyards have been planted, and better culti- 
vated. New wines have been made that were not 
en before, like thoſe of e z to which _ 


* ad F. Wü es. ; 
+ A Poltairiana. Jbid. 


Vintners 
| 
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vintners have found out the art of giving the co 
lour, flavour, and ſtrength of the Burgundy wines, and 
which they vend among foreigners to a great advantage. 
This increaſe of wine has produced that of brandies. 
The cultivation of gardens, of vegetables, and fruits, 
has received very great improvements; and the com- 
merce of proviſions with the Colonies of America has 
from thence been augmented. The loud complaints 
which have been made in all times about the miſery of the 

country, have now ceaſed to have any foundation. Be- 
ſides, in theſe vague murmurs the planters and the 
farmers are not diſtinguiſhed from the labourers. Theſe 
laſt live only by the work of their hands; and the caſe is 
alike in all the countries of the world, where the bulk of 
the people, or the greater number, ſhould ſubſiſt by 

that means. But there is ſcarcely a kingdom in the uni- 


verſe in which the planter and the farmer are more at 


eaſe than in France; and England alone may diſpute 
this advantage with her. The proportional land- tax, 
inſtead of that ſubſtituted at diſcretion, has ſtill contri- 
buted, for about thirty years paſt, to render more ſta- 
ble the fortunes of ſuch huſbandmen as have ploughs, 
vineyards, and gardens. The labourer and common 
artificer muſt be reduced to neceſſity, before they will 
ſet themſelves to work; ſuch is the nature of man. 
But though the greateſt part of mankind muſt be poor, 
there is no reaſon for their being miſerable. | 
The middling claſs has enriched itſelf by induſtry. | 
The Miniſters and the Courtiers are leſs wealthy, becauſe 
though money has been raiſed nominally near one half, 
their appointments and penſions have continued the 
ſame, and the prices of proviſions have riſen to more 
than double. This is what has happened in all the coun- 
tries of Europe. The ſeveral dues and fees have every 
where remained on the ancient footing. An Elector of 
the Empire who receives the inveſtiture of his eſtates, 
pays no more than what his predeceſſors did in the time 
of the Emperor Charles IV. in the fourteenth century ; 
and in this ceremony there is only a crown perquiſite to 
the Emperor's ſecretary. | 
is What 


hy 
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What is much ſtranger is, that though all things have 
been raiſed, the nominal value of coin, the quantity of 
materials in gold and filver, and the price of commodi- 
ties, yet the pay of a ſoldier has continued at the ſame 
rate it was two hundred years ago. A foot-ſoldier has 
five nominal ſous, 'the ſame as he had in the time of 


Henry IV. None of the great number of ignorant 


creatures who ſell their lives at fo cheap a rate know, 
that ſince the over-rating of the ſpecie, and the dear- 
neſs of every commodity, he receives about two- 
thirds leſs than the ſoldiers of Henry IV. If he knew 
it, and demanded a pay two-thirds greater, it muſt 


have been granted him. From thence it muſt happen, 


that as the Powers of Europe would keep on foot two- 
thirds fewer troops, their / dd would be balanced 'in 
the ſame proportion ; and the cultivation of the ground 
and the manufactures would profit by this meaſure “. 
We muſt farther obſerve, that the profits of com- 
merce being augmented, and the ſalaries for all the great 
offices diminiſhed in their real value, there- is found to 
be leſs opulence among the great than formerly, and 
more among the middling rank of people; and this 
circumſtance has brought men more upon a level. In 
former days there was no reſource for the little, but to 


ſerve the great. At preſent, induſtry has opened a thou- 


ſand ways, which were not known an hundred years 
ago. In ſhort, in whatever manner the finances of the 
State may be adminiftered, France poſſeſſes, in the la- 
bour of about twenty millions of inhabitants, an ineſti- 
mable treaſure. N | 


his is a very ſenſible remark ; and a mutiny were much to be 


wiſhed, upon this account, provided it were univerſal.. Though it 


would be but fair to give the French leave to take the firſt advantage 
of it, as the hint comes from Monſieur Voltaire, Tranſlator. 
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of the Sciences. boy 


4 a4 


Ts happy age, whick bas inn a e pro⸗ 
duced in the human mind, did not ſeem deſtined 
to it. To begin with philoſophy, there was no appear- 


ance: in the time of Louis XIII. that it ſhould: have 


emerged out of the chaos into which it was plunged. 
The ae of Italy, Spain, and Portugal, had link - 
ed the errors. in philoſophy. to the tenets o religion: : the 
civil wars in France, and the diſputes of Calviniſm, were 


not more adapted to cultivate human reaſan, than was 


the fanaticiſm of Cromwell's time. in England. .If a 
Canon of Thorn renewed the ancient planetary 111 | 
tem of the Chaldeans, which had been exploded for to 
long a time, this truth was condemned at Rome; and 
the Congregation of the Holy Office, compoſed of leven 
Cardinals, having declared not only heretical but ab- ; 
furd the motion of the earth, without which there is no 
true aſtronomy (the great Galilzo having aſked pardon 5 
at the age of ſeventy for being in the right), there was 
no appearance that the truth would be received in the 
world. 

Chancellor Bacon had . out at a. diſtance the 
track which ſhould be followed, Galilæo had made ſome 
diſcoveries on the deſcent of bedies*: Torricelli began to 
aſcertain the gravity of the air which ſurrounds us; a8 
ſome experiments had been made at Magdeburg. But 

theſe were feeble eſſays, and all. the Schools continued 
ſtill in abſurdity, and the world in ignorance. - Then 
appeared Deſcartes, who did the very contrary of what 
ought to have been done; inſtead of ſtudying Nature, 
he atcempred to gus ſs at her . He was the greateſt 
Gcometrician of his age but Geometry leaves the 


* ' Deſcartes vas but an * in n philoſophy: 7 raglabor. 
mis 
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mind; uſt as it finds it. That of Deſcartes was too much 
addicted to invention. The Prince of Mathematiciaris - 
made ſcarcely any thing more than romarices of philoz 
ſophy. A man who {corned experiments, never cited 
Galileo) and was for building without materials, could | 
erect nothing more than an imaginary edifice.” *.- w 
'That which was romantic in it, ſucceeded; and thi q 
few truths, mixed with theſe new chimeras; were at firſt 
conteſted; but at laſt theſe few truths ſhone forth by the 
help of the method which he had introdneed.” For be- 
fore his time there was no thread for/this labyrinth; and 
at leaſt he gave one, of which uſe was made, after he had 
bewildered Himſelf.” It was à great deal to deſtroy the 
chimeras bf Peripateticiſty, though by thè fubſtitution of 
other chimeras. * Theſe two phantoms combated each 
other. They fell ſucceffively 3 and reaſon-raiſed itfelf 
at leng on their ruins. I berec ws at Florence an 
Academy for Experiments, under che name di Cimemu, 
eſtablifhed” by Cardinal Eeopeld de Medieis, about the 
year 1633. They were already aware in this country f 
the arts, chat! it was not poſſible to comprehiend any cin 
of the rear fabric of Miete but by ecamifiag it by 
Kun This Academy, after the days of Calle, and 
rom the time of Torricelli, was of Bega ſerviee . 
Some Philoſophers in England, under che gloomy ad- 


( 


miniftration' of Cromwell, met together in peace for the 5 


diſcovery of truth, when it was oppreſſed by fanaticiſm. 
Charles II. being called home to the throne of his an- 
ceſtors, by the repentance and inconſtancy of his own. -- 
nation, gave letters patent to this infant Academy but 
this was all that the Government beſtowed, upon it. 
The Royal Society, or rather, The Free Society of Lon- 
don, laboured for the ſole honour of the purſuit, It was 
from this illuſtrious body, that in our days Proctedetl 
the diſcoveries on light, the principle of gravitation, the 
aberration of the fixed ſtars; the geometry of tranſcen- 
dental quantities, and an hundred other diſcoveries, 
which, on this account, might give occaſion to the cal- 


ling of this æra the A of dhe lub. a as well as (ant of 
Louis XIV. , Engl 
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quired in all the parts of true phyſics, by the rejectin 


and is ſufficient to eternize that age. 
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In 1666, Colbert, qealous of this new kind of glory, 
was deſirous that the French ſhould, partake af it; and, 
at the entreaty of ſome learned men, prevailed, on Louis 


XIV. to conſent to the eſtabliſhment of 1 \RaGemy of 


Sciences, It was free, till 1699, like chat gf England 
and the French Academy. Colbert allured from Italy 
Pominico Caſſini *, and Huygens from Holland by 
means of large penſions. They diſcovered t he, ſatellites 


and ring of Saturn. The world is indebted to Huygens 


for pendulum-clocks. By degrees knowledge was ac» 


ſyſtems. The Public was ſurpriſed to ſee a 4 kai; af 
in which reſearches were, made neither for the, grand ſe- 
cret ;, nor for the art of prolonging life beyond. 
bounds of Nature; an aſtronomy which di, 


the 
nomy which did not predict 
the events of the world; and a medicine independent of 


the phaſes of the moon. Putrefaction was no longer the 
Parent of animals and plants. There were no more 


* 


prodigies, from the time that Nature came to be better 


— 


known. for ſhe was ſtudied in all her works. 


Geography received extraordinary improvements. No 


ſooner had Louis XIV. built the Obſervatory, than he 
cauſed a degree of the meridian to be meaſured, in 1669, 


by Dominico Caſſini and Picart; which was continued 


towards the North, in 1683, by La Hire; and at laſt 


Caſſini extended it, in 1700, as far as the, extremity: of 


Rouſſillon. This ĩs the nobleſt monument of aſtronomy, 


A 
BV tic oor gn: ofts vitipittys 
+ * John Dominico Caflini was one of the moſt able Aſtronomers 


_ that ever Italy E He flouriſted in the feventeenth century, 
+; 


and in his youth was appointed Profeſſor of Aſtronomy at Bologna; 
but he was invited into France by Colbert, to be Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences; and there he ſpent the remaining part of his 
life, which was happily extended to an extreme old age. He explain- 
ed the nature and revolutions of comets : he diſcovered that the planet 
Mars revolved upon its own-axis,, in twenty-four hours and forty mi- 
nutes : he diſcerned the ſpots on the body of Venus: he demonſtrat- 
ed that Saturn had five ſatellites, inſtead of one, which was all that 
Huygens had diſcerned ; and he meaſured a degree of the meridian, 


= 


in the South of France. Smoller. * * * 


t. The tranſtutarion of baſer metals ifto g61d,; commonly called 
the Phils/opher's Stine. Tranſlator. SE. . 
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In 1672, Natural Philoſophers were ſent to Cayenne“, 
in order to make uſeful obſervations. This voyage. 


gave riſe to the diſcovery of a new Law of Nature, which, 


the great Newton has demonſtrated, and has payed the 
way for thoſe more famous, voyages which have ſince 
given {luſtre to the reign of Louis XV. Xx fo, 

In xyoo, Tournefort was ſent to the Levant, to collect 
there the plants neceſſary to enrich. the Royal Garden, 
which was formerly neglected, but at that time, was re- 
ſtored to its due honour, and is now become worthy of. 
the curioſity of Europe. The Royal Library, already 
extenſive, was enriched under Louis XIV. with aboye 
thirty thouſand volumes; and this example is ſo Well 
followed in our days, that it contains at this time more 
than an hundred and eighty thouſand. He cauſed the 
School of the Civil Law to be again opened, which had; 
been ſhut. for an hundred years paſt. He eſtabliſhed in 
all the Univerſities of France a Profeſſor of the French 


Law. One would imagine that there ſhould, be no other 


here, and that the good Roman Laws incorporated with! 
thoſe of the country, ſhould form but one body of the 
Laws ef the;Nation. 1. TD TERRI 
Under him Literary Journals were eſtabliſhed, Tis 
well known, that the Journal des Sgavans, which began 
in 1665, is the origin of all the works of this Kind with 


which Europe now abounds, and into which too many 
abuſes have crept, as commonly happens in things of 


the greateſt utility. 1 1 } 20 
The Academy of the Belles Lettres, compoſed at firſt, 


in 1663, of ſome Members of the French Academy, for 


tranſmitting to poſterity, by medals, the actions of Louis 
XIV. became uſeful to the Public, from the time that it 
was no longer ſolely employed about the Monarch, and 


that they applied themſelves to reſearches into antiquity, 
and a judicious criticiſm upon opinions and facts. It 
Produced nearly the ſame eflect in hiſtory, as the Aca- 

demy of Sciences did in natural philoſophy: it diſpelled 


errors. 


“ An Iſland of South-America 


The 
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The Pia of good ſenſe and diſcernment, which en- 
creaſed by degrees inſenſibly deſtroyed ſuperſtition. - It 
is to this dawn of reaſon that we owe the declaration of 
the King in 1672, which forbids the Tribunals to admit! 
ſimple aceuſations of ſorcery.” This was a matter which 
durſt not be attempted under Henry IV. and Louis 
1 XIII. And if, ſince 1672, there have been accuſations 
0 of witthcrafr, the Judges have not condemned the per- 
[| ſons accuſed, excepting where profanation © of religions 

| or the uſe of poiſon, was proved. againft them. 
It was formerly very common to try ſoreerers by 
| plunging them in water, being firſt bound with cords; 
I: and if they floated on the ſurface, they were convicted. 
Several Judges in the Provinces had ordered ſuch trials 
to be made; and theſe methods ſtill continued, for a long 
t me, among the people. Every ſnepherd was a ſor- 
| cerer; and amvlets and conſtellation-rings + were uſed 
: in dhe towns. The effects of a hazle-wand +; with whien 
1 it was believed that ſprings, treaſures, and thieves, could 
ö be found out, were looked upon as certain, and have ſtill a 
great deal of credit given them, in more'thanone' Province 
of Germany. There was hardly any body but who had 
his nacivity caſt ; and nothing was talked of but magical 
ſecrets. | Almoſt every thing was illuſion. Learned 
men n and Magiſtrates had written ſeriouſly un theſe 


hs . —_— 
2 — 2 4 > - 
CT ĩ 


1 * * In 4669. fix hundred ſorcerers were condemned in the jerildiction 
f of the Parliament of Bourdeaux, and moſt of them burnt.. Nicholas; 

t Remi, in his Demonolatry, gives an account of nine hundred arrets 
paſſed in fifteen years againſt ſorcerers, in Lorrain only. The fa- 
00 Curate, Louis Guaffredi, burnt at Aix in 1611, had ue, 
"Uwvned that he was a ſorcerer, and the Judges believed him. 

f | It is ſhametul that Father Le Brun, in his Treatiſe of Su erſtitiqus 
Practices, ſtill admits of the deciſion of doubtful matters by caſtin 

_ 8 3 He even goes lo far ws to ſay, page 524, that the Parliament of 
aris acknowledged it; but he is miſtaken : the Parliament indeed 

' 5 that there were profanations and witchcrafts, but no ſuperna- 
tural effects produced by the Devil. The book of Dr. Calmet, fur: - 
| tes vampires & ſur les apparitions, has been looked upon as the work of 
| a diſordered brain, but it plainly ſhews how much the mind of man n iC 

1 addicted to ſuperſtition. Voltaire. | 72 1 

; + Called magic rings. Tran//ator. | 

| M, it was 4 particujar kind, called, frem thence; the in Domil 
f Nady 1. 


matters. 
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matters. A ſett of Authors was diſtinguiſhed by the 

name of Demonographi. ' There were rules for diſcern- 
ing true Magicians, and true Demoniacs, from the falſe. 
In fine, to that time, there was hardly any ching adopted 
8 antiquity, but errors of every kind. 

Superltitiobos notions were ſo rooted among wen, that 
people were frightened by a comet ſo late as in 1680; 
and ſearce any one dared to combat this popular fear. 
James Bernoulli, one of the greateſt Mathematicians in 

Europe, in his anſwer £0 thoſe who maintained the omi- 
nous nature of comets, ſays, that its beams cannot be a 
ſign of the divine wrath, becauſe the beams are eternal; 
but that the taiÞmay very Well beſo." However, neither 
the head nor tail are eternal. It was then neceſſary that 
Bayle ſhould write againſt theſe vulgar prejudices a 
book famous at that time, which the progreſs of human 
reaſon has fince rendered uſcleſs. 

One would et believe that Sovereigns had obliaations 
to Philoſophers. It is however true, that this philoſo- 
phic ſpirit, which has gained ground among all ranks, 
except the lower claſs ot people, has very mach. contr- 
buted to give A due weight to the rights of Princes. Diſ- 
Putes, which would have formerly produced excommuni- 

cCations, interdicts, and ſchiſms, now cauſe noue of theſe 
things, . If it has been ſaid, that the people would be 
happy had they Philoſophers for their Kings; it is equa]- 
Iy true, that Kings are the more happy, When many of 
their ſubjects are Philoſophers. 

t muſt be confeſſed, however, that this rationd ſpirir, 
which begins to preſide over education in the large towns, 
has not yet been able to cute the phrenzy of the fanatics 

in the Cevennes, nor eh ae the inferior people of Paris 


from ſewing: la. olly at. the. tomb of St. Medard *, 


Miracles were ſaid to be performed at dhe tomb of the Abbé 
Paris, in the year 1730, As this Abbe was a profeſſed: Janſeniſt, the 
- Jeſuits would not allo him to be a Saint, and found meàns to intereſt 
both the Clergy and the Government againſt His pretenſions to this 

title. The Archbiſhop of Paris publiſhed a mandamus, condemnin ng 
the new miracles of this bearified Janſeniſt. The Life of the Abbe, 
Which had been publiſhed at Bruflels, was pronounced heretical, by 


$. 


che Holy * of the Offies, and burnt by the hands of the 


214i ge F 1 s | nor 
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nor. quiet the diſputes, as violent as they are frivolous, 
which ariſe between men who ought to be wiſer. But 
before this age, ſuch diſputes had pa troubles in the 
State; the miracles of St. Medard would have been cre- 
dited by the moſt conſiderable Citizens; and fanaticiſm, 
now confined, within the mountains of the enen, 


would have diffuſed itſelf into the towns. 


All kinds of ſcience and literature were. exhauſted} 5 
this age; and ſo many Writers have extended the powers 
of the human underſtanding, that thoſe who at other 
times would have been thought prodigies, paſſed un- 
diſtinguiſhed i in the crowd. Their glory is leſſened, on 


account of their number; __ * te of 15 5 88 25 


* 
cherche, the gente. 5 8 18: by 
” * « py : 1 * ** 
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T * RUE phitclophy: made not in Ae Þ great 2 


progreſs as in England and Florence; and though ' 


| the Academy of Sciences was of advantaget to the human 
underſtanding, it did not ſet France above other Nations. 
All the great inventions, all the great truths, took their 
riſe elſewhere. | 


But in eloquence, in poetry, in polite llretarbire," in 
books of morality and entertainment, the French were 


the Leg iflators of Europe. "I here remained no longer 


any faite in Italy. True eloquence was every where 
unknown. Religion was taught ridiculouſly from the 
polpit, and Cauſes pleaded as abſurdly at the Bar, The 
Preachers quoted Virgil and Ovid; the Lawyers St. 


ue a0. St. 9 TN had not „ n 3 


jos at 651 "His tomb was e by — Ge of 5 aid 
the lame were cured, the blind were reſtored to ſight; ſo chat the ca- 
talogue of miracles daily encreaſed until the burying - ground of St. 


Medard was ſhut up, by the King's expreſs atret, and then the Saint 


being deprived of hjs retinue. ab into oblivion. Smell. 
204 1 | Genius a 


I 


N 
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Genius capable of giving te the French language a turn 
of period, r of phraſe, a harmony of, mene a; pro- 
2 ſtile, or a dignity of. expreſſion. Some "verſes 
of Malherbe had only made it known, that. it was 
0 both of force and grandeur; but chat was a 
The ſame. Writers who had ſucceeded, ſo well in Latin, 
as the Preſident De Thou, and the Chancellor De PHopiral, 
did not appear the ſame perſons when they attempted to 
compoſe in their own language, which was teſtiff in their 


bands. 0 . Fach "OR had. not HO Kage 4 re- 


Dante e F Funcral 7 — 1 et mixed up 
with the ruſt of his time, were the moqel . the Orators 
who imitated and ſurpaſſed him. The. Funeral. Qration 
of ine ee Dog: Savoy, lurna amed Je Great, 


* * I. 111 88 4 1 4 
. 4 \ 10 wt At 91 HR 19 


* Fd" ee Stn pei in. the te ix, ; in the e 
-Cenzyry: He compoſed. the Hiffory . Dan with. work both 
curious and BEA He died! h 1318. Tranflator.' © 

+ An Author, of littfe fame, it may be ſuppoled, 4s he is beer ken. 


IE the Bivgraphers. oats 07 nevad ene ly 
t. Valet-de-Chambre to Francis. I. He was elke good. P 
in his time. Fontaine profeſſedly imitated him: + Tadel ſom 


of the Pſalms of David, which we rp cenſured 5 the College of Di- 
vinity at Paris, which made HE Tell the better He was the Hrſt 
that introduced a ſort of Doggerel Verſe, Called Mafoticts, from Wis 
name, and ſince imitated moſt Tucretbfolly by Butler, in his Hydibras, 
e died in 1544. il. 1 92 
1} This Author is ſufficiently known. He is a ſenhble, phitoſophic 
and entertaining Egotiſt. Bid. 
: There were two of "this name, Mathurit and: Sebi cla | The 
811 Was a 7 5 of the ſixteenth century; 4 great OP es; by his 
own confeſſion. The ſecond Wits a Puet, of the ſeventeeuth century, 
255 a en 'of good character. kle trnrilated dee rt Italian. 
Ibid. ks 79 4 ES „kn ieee 
er 80 0 ited! from Win an n ONT who tote 
foe coar e * and then hanged himſelf. Ii. A ah TY 
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in his own country, pronounced by Liogendes, in cha, 
was ſo replete *with ſublime {ſtrokes of eloquence, that 
Flechier, a long while after, borrowed the entire exor- 
dium, as well as the text, and ſeveral remarkable paſ- 
fapes from it, to adorn his famous Funeral; Orätion upon 
Viſcount Turenne ln 201 1 
Balzac, at that time. Vive hambers und harrtiony to 
the F rench proſe. His Letters, however, are written 
in too bombaſlical a ſtile. He ſays to the firſt Cardinal 
de Retz T, ( Lou have taken the ſceptre of Kings, and 
the livery of roſes 4.” He wrote from Rome to Bois- 
Robert, in ſpeaking of ſcented waters, I ſave myilife 
% by ſwimming in my chamber through waves of per- 
< fumes.” Notwithſtanding his faults, he charms the 
ear. Eloquence has ſuch a power over the minds of 
men, that Balzac was admired in his time, for having diſ- 
covered that ſmall part of this | neceſſary and neglected 
art, which conſiſts in the harmonious choice of words ; 
and even for having often uſed them improperly . 
Voiture afforded ſome idea of the ſuperficial graces of 
an epiſtolary ſtile, which is not the beſt kind, becauſe it 
conſiſts merely in entertaining. Two volumes of Epiſtles 
are but an idle work, which contain not a ſingle Letter 
that. is inſtructive, not one that flows from the hearr, that 
paints the manners of the times, or the characters of 
men. This is rather an abuſe than an exerciſe of wit, : 
The language began to attain a purity, and aſſume a 
more Tekgy Them, This was roms tothe French Aca- 


Ni "Heli is fooken of i in the —. 1. of the French Writer ea 
to this work, Vol. I. Tranſlator. 
+ Unele to the factious Prieſt of the Fronde. 1 Hor | 
t Alluding to his rank as a Prince, and to the colour of "hs ſeller 
robe. id. 
I In a former Note, on the article of Balzac, i in the Catalogue of the 
French Writers, I took notice of a neglect in M. Voltaire, for.not 
mentioning the collection of Letters above ſpoken e of ; but T find now, 
that he only deferred it to ſpeak more. fully upon "te ſybje&' — 
He has certainly too moch wit for the epiſtglary ſtile; but that we 
may forgive him, as it is a ſcarce commodity; 2 att he al fil more 
Aattery, whe we cannot pardon, as this is a 28. All his Stateſmen 
ere Selce, h is Generals ann and his Biſho ps Baints. Lid. 
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de efiops but more particularly to Vaugelas *, His tranſl2- 
tion of Quintus Curtius, which was publiſhed in 646, 
was the firſt good book written in a pure ſtile; ſo that 
very few of the e of expreſſions . yer become 
,obfolere;: > | 

Oliver Patru Fl wha ad ſoon acdc Sb 
to refine the language; and though he was not deemed 
a profound lawyer, yet we ate indebted to him for a juſt 
diſpoſition, . perſpicuity,- decorum, and elegance of dif- 
courſe ;' merits. Ny unknown before. 2 2 at the 
Bar. 2 e \ 

One of the works which contributed the owe to form 
the taſte of the Nation, and to give it à reliſn of juſtneſs 
and correctneſs, was the fmall collection of the Maxims 
of Francis Duke of Rochefoucaus:, Though there is 
but one truth ꝗ in this book, namely, that /elf-love 5s fbr 
ſpring of all our actions & yet this thought preſents itſelf 
under ſuchi a variety of aſpects that it is always ſtriking, 
It is not ſo much a book: as tlie materials for embelliſhing 
-one. :: This little collection as much read and admired; 
it accuſtomedo men to think, and to comprize their 
thoughts in a livehy, correct, and. delicate turn of expreſ- 
ſion. This was a merit that no Wtiter had poſſeſſed 
before him in Europe, ſince the revival of Letters. 
But the firſt work of genius that appeated in profe; was 
the collection of the Provincial Letters, in 165 Examples 
of every ſpecies of eloquence may there be found. There 
is not a ſingle word in it, which, after an hundred years, 
has ſuffered the change to which all living langus es 
are liable. We may refer to this work tlie æra w 


gur language became fixed, The r e fon 


45 Menzianed, before 1 18 the Catalogue. * 40 ho \ £45 . B 
Ditto. 

1 Princi le, or r fition, would. have been 4 term bee 

mata ip! 5 p. 85 ne — 


- + See U oarticld under his name, and the Note u upem it. in hs Ca. 
talogue. Such Iſenippean Satiriſts ſay, that even when à perſon per- 
Forms an action the moſt apparently diſintereſted, to his own loſs and 

damage vet the treaſury of. ſelf- love receives a fee from the very 
ſure of the deed. But 1 in fach caſes, is not vr motive, 
enn I. 13 101 ohn 
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of the celebrated Buſſy, told me, that having aſked the 

Biſhop of Meavx what work he would chuſe to have been 

the author; of, excluſive. of his own, Boſſuct replied, 
hel Provincial Letters.“ They have loſt a good deal of 


their poignancy ſince the Jeſuits have been aboliſhed, 


and the Objects gf their diſputes fallen into contempt. 
Ihe geod taſte which reigns throughout this work, 
and the ſtrength of the laſt Letters, were not at firſt 606. 
ficient to correct the looſe, diffuſe; incorrect, and uncon- 


mected ſtile, which had ſo long infected our Authes, | 


Preachers, and Pleaders at the Bar: | 
One of che firſt, who diſplayed in the pulpit a Wen ng 
vniformly eloquent. was Father Bourdaloue, about the 
year 1668. Ele was a newelight. There have ſince ap- 
peared: other, eceleſiaſtical orators; as Maſſillon, * 
of Clermont, in whoſe ſermons. are found more graces, 
mote delicate and maſterly pictures of the manners of 
the age ; but none of them can eclipſe Bourdaloue. In 
Kis ſtile, more nervous than florid, without the leaſt 
fancy i in the expreſſion, he ſeems rather to aim at con- 
wineing, than inflaming and never labours to pleaſe. 
Ferhaps it were tof be: wiſhed, that in baniſhing from 
iche pulpit chat falſe taſte whereby-1t had been ſo debaſed, 
he had "alſo ſuppreſſed the cuſtom of preaching upon a 
text. In reality, to ſpeak: a good while upon a quotation 
off one of two lines, to weary one's ſelf in 'accommodating 
he hole d iſcourſe; to that line, ſeems to be a practice little 
ſaiting lis: gravity of a Divine. The text is a kind of 
device: r rather enigma, to be explained by the ſermon. 
riJhis guſtom was unknown to the Greeks and Romans; 
it aroſe, upon the decline of Letters, and has been conſe- 
ING by time. 
The method of always dividing into two or three 
heads, things. that require no diviſion, as mortality; or 
That require ft à great deal more, as controverſys is an 
erbitray- cuſtom, which Father Bourdaloue found eſta· 
-bliſhed, and with which he choſe to conform. 
bas Beſſbet Afterwards Biſhop, of Meaux, had 8 


Hl * He Who'proved after wards ſo great a man, was 


At Kr intended for the Bar, and contracted when very 
20 = = * 
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young to Mademoiſelle. Des-Vieux, a lady of extra- 
ordinary merit. But his talents) for: divinity, and for 
that kind of eloquence whereby he is particularly 
diſtinguiſhed, appeared ſo very catly, that his relations 
and friends determined to dedicate him rather to the 
Church. Mademoiſelle: Des- Vieux intereſted herſelf 
in determining him in this point, prefetring his glorx 
to the happineſs of ſpending her life with him“. In 
1662, being yet very young, he preached before the 
King and Queen-Mother, a long time before Father 
Bourdalove was known. His diſcourſes, animated by 


a noble and on manner, the firſt which had been 


delivered at Court that approached the ſublime; were 
ſo well received, that the King cauſed a letter ta be 
written in his own. name to his father, the Intendant 
of Soiſſons, congratulating him on the merit of his ſon. 

Nevertheleſs, when Bourdaloue appeared, Boſſuet no 


longer was eſteemed the firſt. preacher. He had applied 


himſelf to the compoſing funeral orations; a ſpecies 
of eloquence that requires imagination, and majeſtic 


grandeur bordering a little on poetry, from which it 


muſt always botrrow ſomething, though with diſcretion, 
when it aims at the ſublime. The funeral oration of 
the Queen-Mother, ; which he pronounced in 16 677 
procured him the Biſhopric of Condom but it was a | 
performance unworthy of him, and was never printed, 
no: more than his:ſermans:;> The funeral elogium upon 
the Queen of England, widow of Obarles 1. which che 
delivered in 1669, is allowed in every part to bega 
maſter- piece. The ſubjects in thefe pieces of elo- 
quence are happy, in proportion to the misfortunes 
ſuſtained by the deceaſed. It is here, as in ſome ſort 
of tragedy, where the great misfortunes of the principal 


characters are what intereſt us maſt :. mo! 


His funeral oration on Madame +; who was ſnatched 
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the whole Court into tears! He was obliged to ſtop 
after theſe words: O fatal night! O night of horror, 
* when fuddenly was heard, like a clap of thunder, the 
** ſhocking ſound of Madame is dying! Madame is dead!“ 
The whole congregation ſobbed, and the voice of the 
-orarar was interrupted by their Gghs : and tears. 3 
The French were the only people who — in 
bis kind of eloquence. A new one was ſoon after in- 
vented by the ſame perſon, which in any other hand. eould 
ſcarcely have ſucceeded. He applied the art of oratory 
to (hiſtory itſelf; which ſeems to exclude it. His 
Diſcourſe upon Univerſal Hiſtory, written for the uſe of 
the Dauphin, is without model or imitation. Though 
he has been oppoſed by the Learned in the ſyſtem which 
he adopts for. reconciling the Jewiſh! chronology” with 
that of other nations, his ſtile has been | univerſally 
admired. The World was aſtoniſned at that majeſtic 
force with which he deſeribes the manners, the govern- 
ment, the riſe and fall of the great empires; and 
thoſe rapid ſtrokes of energetic truth with which he | 
Paints, and with which he judges the nations. 
Almoſt all the works which reflect ſo Much honour 
upon this Age, were of a ſpecies unknown to/ antiquity, 
Telemachus is of this number. Fenelon, the diſciple, 
the friend of Boſſuet, and after, in ſpite of himfelf, 
become his rival and his, enemy, compoſed this fingular 
work, which partakes at once of the romance and 
poetry, and which ſubſtitutes a meaſured proſe in the 
room of verſification. One would think that Fenelon 
was inclined to treat romance as the Biſhop of Meaux 
had done hiſtory, by endowing it with a dignity and 
charms before unknown; but more eſpecially to 
deduce from theſe fictions a moral that mi ght be uſeful 
to mankind; a moral till then entirely 2 — in ever 
fabulous invention, It has been generally believed, 
chat he compoſed this work. to ſerve for themes and 
inſtruction to the Duke of Burgundy, and the other 
children of France, to whom he was preceptor, as 
the Biſhop of Meaux had formed his Univerſal- Hiſtory 
tor the education of the Dauphin. But I was aſſufed 
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of the contrary, | by the Marquis de Fenelon, the 
nephew of this great man, who inherited all his virtues, 
and was killed at the battle of Rocou. Nor does 16 

indeed ſeem probable; that the firſt leſſons given by 
prieſt to the children of F eln ſhould be the loves of 
Calypſo and Eucharis. 118 

It was not till after he was confined to his dioceſe of 
Cambtay, chat he compoſed |rhis performance. Well 
read in the Antients, and born with a lively and glowing 
imagination, he formed a ſtile peculiar to himſelf, and 
wrote it with infinite eaſe. I have ſeen the original 
manuſcript, and there are not ten eraſures in the whole. 
He compoſed it in three months, in the height of his 
unhappy diſputes about Quietiſm; and his relaxations 
were ccrtainly preferable to his occupations.” It is pre- 
rended that the firſt impreſſion was taken from a copy 
ſtolen by one of his domeſtics.” If this be true; the 
Archbiſhop of Cambray owes all the reputation which 
he has acquired in Europe to this breach of truſt; but 
to the ſame cauſe he is indebted alſo for being ever after 
out of favour at Court. There were ſome who ima- 
gined they could trace in Telemachus an indirect re- 
flection upon the Government of Louis XIV. Seſoſtris, 
too haughty in his triumphs; Idomeneus, who eſta- 
bliſhed luxury in Salentum, and neglected ceconomy, 
were thought to be portraits of the King; yet, after 
all, it was impoſſible tor him to have had a ſuperfluity, 
without a cultivation of the effential and neceſſary arts. 
The Marquis de Louvois was ſuppoſed by the male - 
contents to be repreſented in the character of Proteſi- 
laus; vain, intractable, haughty, and an enemy to 
thoſe great Generals who 1 955 to ſerve the State, and 
rot the Miniſter. © © | 

The Allies, who in the war of 1668 N again 
Louis XIV. and who in 1701 ſhook his Throne, traced 
his character with infinite pleaſure in that of Idomeneus, 
whoſe haughtineſs had rendered him odious to all his 
neighbours. Theſe alluſions made the deeper impreſſion, 
by means of the harmony of the ſtile, which ſo gently 
inſmuates moderation and concord, Even the French 


Wo | themſclves, 
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themſclves, as well as ftrangers, tired out with ſo 
many wars, found a malicious conſolation in tracing 
a ſatire of this kind through a book meant to inculcate 
the principles of virtue. The editions of it were in- 
numerable: I haye ſeen fourteen in-Engliſh. It is: true, 
that after the death of this Monarch, ſo. feared, fo 
envied, ſo reſpected by all, ſo bated by ſome, when 
the malignity of mankind ceaſed to ſatiate itſelf with 
thoſe pretended alluſions which cenſured his conduct, 
the judges of the correcteſt taſte treated 7 elemachus 
with ſcverity. They blamed it, as being too tedious 
and circumſtantial ; as having too little connection in 
the adventures; beſides the deſcriptions of a country- 
life occurring too often, and being too much of a piece; 
yet the book has been always eſteemed as one of the 
enen monuments of a flouriſhing Age. | | 

Among productions of a ſingular kind, may be 
copnted the Characters of La Bruyere. We. have no 
copies of ſuch a work among the Ancients *, -no. more 
than of Telemachus. A ſtile rapid, conciſe, and ner- 
vous; expreſſions pictureſque; an entire new uſe. of 
language, without offending. againſt its rules; capti- 
vated the Public; and the alluſions, which every where 
occur, completed its ſucceſs. When La Bruyere ſhewed 
his work in manuſcript. to Mr. Malezieux +, © It will 
+ procure . you (ſaid he) many readers, and many 
enemies.“ The reputation of this book ſunk in the 
public opinion, when the whole generation againſt 
which it was levelled was no more; yet, as there are 
in it many paſſages applicable to all times and all places, 
there is room to believe it will never be entirely for- 
gotten, Telemachus has had ſome 1 mimte La Bruyere's 
Charakters have produced many more. It is much 
eaſier to ſketch ſhort pictures of ſtriking things, than to 
produce a long work of imagination, Which will at 
once both 19 and wok | 
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The happy art of aſſociating the Grace with Philo- 
ſophy was a new thipg, of which the Plzrality of lere 
was the fitſt ſpecimen, though a dangerous, one; be- 
cauſe the native cee of Philoſophy ſhould \be.compoled 
of order, perſpicuity, but more eſpecial ly, of truth, 
There, is nothing, to hinder this ingenious work from 
being, -abked. amongſt. our Claſſics by. bee ere hut 
that it Was partly nden upon Cartsfius' 0 bares 
notion; of the vortices. 5 200d een — i 
To ſtheſe new ſpecies may. be added Bayle's w 

who. gave us a kind of reaſoning dictignary. It is — 
firſt 02 'of this ſort; whence. a man may be taught to 
think; though we muſt indeed abandon, to the fate 
of common Productions ſuch, articles in, this collection, 
as contain only trifling facts, unworthy of the character 
of Bayle, beneath the attention of a, grave reader, or 
the regard of poſterity. It is necefſary to obſerve, 
that in ranking Bayle among the authors who reflect 
honour upon the Age of Louis XIV. though he was a 
refugee in Holland, I only conform to the, Decree, of 
the Parliament of Thoulobſe, which in declaring his 
will valid in France, notwithſtanding the rigour af the 
laws, expreſsly ſaid, Such a man Sanngf be Ones 
upon as a foreigner.” 3 

We hall nor: deren here 258 the mukticude of 


Phil) handled, with an art DEED Kfcernible. and 
Acne with the mok. alletiog charms att nan 
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We have had Hiſtorians, but no Titus Livius. The I 
ſtile of The Conſpiracy of Venice may rank with Salluſt: 
that he was the Abbe de St. Real's model is evident, and 
perhaps he has ſurpaſſed him. All the other writings 
of which we have been | eaking, ſeem to have been of 
2 new creation. And it is this which ſo peculiarly 
marks this illuſtrious Age; for both the ſixteenth and 
ſeventeenth centuries have produced Scholars and Com- 
mentators, but true Genius had not yet unfolded itſelf. 

Who would believe that theſe excellent proſe works, 
of which we have taken notice, had probably never 
exiſted, had they not been preceded by poetry ? Yet 
ſuch has been the fate of the human underſtanding in 
all nations, that verſe has every where been the firſt 
offspring of Genius, and the parent of Eloquence. 

Ir is the ſame with men in general, as with particu- 

lars. Plato and Cicero began with verſifying. When 
every body had by heart the few fine verſes left us by 
Malherbe, we had not one ſublime or noble paſſage 
in proſe to quote; and it is very likely that the Seni 
of proſe writers had never diſplayed itſelf, wirhout the 
aid of Peter Corneille * 

This great man 1s the more to be AIST; becauſe 
when he began to write Tragedies, he had none but the 
very worſt models before him; and as theſe bad patterns 
were highly eſteemed, he may be ſaid to have been 
further ſhut out from the road to ſucceſs: and the more 
to augment his diſcouragement, they were favoured by 
Cardinal Richelieu, the protector of men of letters, but 
not of taſte. He rewarded the moſt miſerable ſcribblers, 
who are commonly ſycophants; and from his haughti- 
neſs of mind, fo proper on other occaſions, he endea - 
voured to humble men of real genius, whom he viewed 
not without ſome pique, as they ſeldom can ftoop to 
dependence. It rarely happens that a man of* power 


* This 3 is a on curious argoment of M. Voltaire. But, in 
order to compleat it, he ſhould have obſerved, from the inſtances he 
adduces, of Plato and Cicero, that the writing of bad verſes; was the 
beſt. prognoſtic of genius. Two exceptions would better prove a 
general rule, than two examples 7. 7010 ator. 
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'cbrdia ly patronizes the beſt artiſts, when he himſelf i * 
an arti 
Corneille had the times, his rivals, and the Cardinal, 
to combat. I ſhall not relearſh here all that has been- 
faid about The Cid; let it ſuffice that the Academy, in 
their critical decifions between Corneille and Scudery, 
ſhewed too much complaiſance for his Eminence, in con- 
demning the love of Chimene. To love the murderer 
of her father, and yet perſiſt in avenging the murder, 
was admirably fine. To have conquered her paſſion 
had been a capital defect in the tragic art, which con- 
fiſts principally in the ſtruggles of the heart. Bur, 
except to Corneille, the dramatic art was then entirely 
unknown to the world. Nor was The Cid the only one 
of his works which the Cardinal ſtrove to depreciate ; 
for the Abbe Polignac tells us, that he diſapproved of 
 PolientBes, alſo. The Cid, after all, was a noble imi- 
tarion, and in many places a tranllation, of Guillain de 
Caſtro s. Cinna, which followed it, was original. 
knew an old domeftic of the Conde family, who ſaid, 
that at the firſt exhibition of Cinna, the great. Conde, 5 


being then only twenty years old, d tears at theſe 
lines anus by TY i 


4 6 


je ſais maitre de moi, comme de Punivers3 3 
Je le ſuis, je veux! Yetre. O fiecles! 6 memoire?. | 
| Conferver a jamais ma nouvelle victoire. : e 
Je * phe aujourdhui du plus juſte couroux, 
De qui le ſouvenir puiſſe aller juſqu' a vous! 
| Soyons amis, Crana ; e 'elt moi qui t'en convie. 


Myſelf I govern, as the world I rule, 
In act and will, O Time! O Memory! 
Hear and record this my new v Cory! 
. Behold me triumph over my juſt ire, 
And let Poſterity the deed admire! _ 
Ciuna, let us be us, tis Cæſar aſks it. 


£8 | There were two Spaniſh tragedies upon this ſubjeRt ; Tae Cid 
of Guillain de Caſtro, and 1'Honrador ce Supadre of >Jchn. Baptiſt 


Dramante. Corneille imitated as many. ſcenes of Dram ante, as of 
Caſtro. Voltaire. 


. | 5 ” | Theſe 
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Theſe were the tears of a hero. The great Corneille 
forcing tears of admiration from the eyes of the great 
Conde, is a moſt celebrated epocha in the hiſtory of the 
human mind. The many pieces unworthy of himſelf 
which he afterwards publiſhed, will never hinder the 
nation from regarding him as a great man; no more than 
the conſiderable blemiſhes of Homer have prevented his 
being thought ſublime. It is the privilege of true 
genius, more eſpecially when it ſtrikes out into a new 
path, to launch with impunity into conſiderable 
errors “. — 

Corneille formed himſelf; but Louis XIV. Colbert, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, all contributed to form 
Racine. An ode which he compoſed at the age of 
eighteen, on the King's marriage, and for which he 
obtained an unexpected preſent, determined him in 
purſuit of poetry. His reputation encreaſes every day, 
and that of the works of Corneille has ſomewhat dimi- 
niſhed; the reaſon of which is, that Racine, in all his per- 
formances ſubſequent to Alexander, is always correct, 
always elegant, and always natural; that he ſpeaks 
to the heart; while the other is often deficient in all 
theſe reſpects. Racine underſtood the paſſions much 
better than either the Greeks or Corneille; and 
carried the ſmooth flow of verſification, as well as the 
graces of expreſſion, to the higheſt: point they were 
capable of, By theſe great men the nation was taught 
to think, feel, and expreſs themſelves ; and their audi- 
tors, by them only inſtructed, became at length judi- 
cious critics of what their very maſters produced. 

In the time of Cardinal Richelieu there were but 
few people in France capable of diſcerning the faults 


* What prevented M, Voltaire from applying this remark to 
Shakeſpeare ? The Abbe Troublet juſtly ſays, ** 81 un ouvrage ſans 
«« defaute Etoit poſſible, il ne le ſeroit qu' a un homme mediocre,” 
Fa faultle/s work wrere poſſible, it could only be executed by a perſon of a 
iddling genius, He ſays very well, alſo, in another place, Il n'y 
a rien de plus diffe ent, qu'un ouvrage ſans defaut, et un ouvrage 
parfait.“ There is nothing Jo different, as a faultleſs work, and a perfect 
ane. A diamond with a flaw is preferable to cryſtal. Tranſlator, 
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of The Cid; and in 1702, when Athalia' that maſter- 
iece of dramatic writing, was performed at the houſe 
of the Ducheſs of Burgundy, the Courtiers thought 
themſelves ſufficient judges to condemn it. Time has 
done the author juſtice; but that great man died with- 
out ſharing in the ſucceſs of his moſt admirable compo- 
TTT 7» 7 
There was ever a numerous party which were active 
to decry Racine. Madame de Sevignẽ, the firſt epiſtolary 
writer of her time, and who had particularly the art of 
expreſſing the mereſt trifles with grace, always ſaid that 
Racine's fame would never be great. She judged of 
him as ſhe did of coffee, about the virtues of which 
the ſaid the Public would ſoon be undeceived. Time 
is requiſite to-ripen reputations sk 
The ſingular fortune of this æra rendered Moliere 
contemporary with Corneille and Racine. It is not true 
that Moliere at his firſt appearance found the ſtage: 
utterly devoid” of good Comedies. Corneille had pro- 
duced his Lyar, a piece taken from the Spaniſh, as well 
as The Cid, a piece of character and intrigue; and 
Quinault's Coguet- mother, a piece not only e e 


with character and intrigue, but even the very model of 


intrigue, had been exhibited, when only two of Moliere's 
capital pieces were preſented. It made its appearance 
in 1664, and is the firſt Comedy in which appears the 
character of a ſpecies of men ſince called Marquis. 
Moſt of the Nobility of Louis XIV.”'s Court endea- 
voured to imitate the grandeur, ſplendour, and dignity 
of their Sovereign. Thoſe of an inferior claſs copied 
the exalted air of their ſuperiors ; and there were many 
who carried their conceir and predominant deſire of 
being thought of conſequence, to. the moſt ridiculous 
This humour prevailed long. It was often attacked 
by Moliere, and he contributed to rid the Public of 
theſe important ſubalterns; as. well as of the affectation 
of prudes, the pedantry of female learning, and the 


jargon of lawyers and phyſicians. Moliere was, if one 


may be permitted to ule the expreſſion, the law - giver of 
| U 2 | politeneſs * 
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politeneſs to the world. I only here ſpeak of the 
ſervices he rendered to the Age: every body knows 
ſufficiently his other merits. Tal 
This was an era worthy the attention of futurity, 
when the heroes of Corneille and Racine, the characters 
of Moliere, the muſical compoſitions of Lully, ſo very 
new to the nation, and (ſince we only ſpeak here of the 
arts) the eloquence of a Boſſuet and a Bourdaloue, were 
exhibited before a Louis XIV. a Ducheſs of Orleans, 
ſo remarkable for the moſt finiſhed taſte, a Condé, a 
Turenne, a Colbert, and that croud of illuſtrious 
men, of every ſort, that now appeared. Thoſe times 
will never return, wherein a Duke de la Rochefoucault, 
author of the Maxims, after enjoying the converſation 
of a Paſcal and an Arnauld, ſhall repair to the theatre 
of Corneille. . ige 
Deſpreaux raiſed himſelf to the rank of theſe great 
men, not by: his. firſt ſatires, for poſterity will not be 
much entertained with an account of the Troublts of 
Paris, or with the names of the Caſajgnes and the 
Cotins; but he has inſtructed that poſterity by his fine 
epiſtles, and eſpecially by his Art ef Poetry, where 
even Corneille might have found many uſeful leſſuns. 
La Fontaine, leſs chaſte in his ſtile, leſs correct in his 
language, but inimitable in his naivetẽ, and thoſe graces 
peculiar to his manner, raiſed himſelf, by the ſimplicity of 
his narrations, nearly to an equality with thoſe ſublime. 
Genius's. | C * 
Quinault, who excelled in a new mode of writing, the 
more difficult for its appearing to be the more eaſy, 
juſtly deſerves a place amongſt theſe his illuſtrious con- 
remporaries. The injuſtice where with Boileau decried 
him is well known. Boileau had never learned to ſa- 
crifice to the Graces; and it was in vain, that he all his 
life ſought to humble a man who was only inſpired by 
them. The greateſt praiſe that can be given to a Poet, 
is to remember his verſes. Whole ſcenes of Quinault 
are got by heart, an advantage at whieh the Italian 
Opera could never arrive. French muſic has remained 
in a ſtate of ſimplicity which is no longer the taſte of 
| 2 any 
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any other Nation; but thoſe ſimple and beautiful ſtrokes 
of Nature hich ſo frequently Charm in Quinault, ſtill 
pleaſe in every part of Europe thoſe who are maſters of 
the French tongue, and: poſleſs a refined taſte. Had we 
found ſuch poems as an Armida, or an Abs, among 
the remains of antiquity, with what idolatry had they been 
received! hut Quinault was a modern. 

All theſe great men were known and patronized by 
Louis XIV, except La Fontaine. His extreme fimpli- 
city, which amounted eyen to a negle& of himſelf, kept 
him at a diſtance from Court, where he never once 

thought-of appearing. The Duke of Burgundy ſought 
him out, and in his old age he received ſome favours 
from that Prince. He was, notwithſtanding his genius, 
as ſimple in his manners as the heroes of his fables. 
Pouget, ane of the Fathers of the Oratory, thinks he has 
great merit in treating this man of ſuch innocent man- 
ners as if he ſpoke of a Brinvilliers, or a Voiſin. His 
tales are only from Poggius, Arioſto, and the Queen of 
Navarre. If wantonneſs be dangerous, it is not wit or 
humour that impoſes it. One may apply to La Foh- 
taine his admirable fable of the Beaſts fick of the Plague, 
which accuſe each other of their ſins : the lions, the 
wolves, and the bears, are pardoned every thing, and an 
innocent animal is devoured for having nibbled a little 
graſs. In the ſchool of theſe Genius's, deſtined to be 
the delight and inſtruction of poſterity, were formed 
many men af wit, who haye produced a multitude of 
elegant little pieces, which ſerve to amuſe people of 
taſte, juſt as we have ſeveral good painters who are yer 
ko. =; to Pouſſin, Le Sucur, Le Brun, Le Moine, or 
1 But towards the end of Louis XIV's reign, two men 
roſe ſuperior to the claſs of mediocrity, and acquired a 
great degree of reputation. One was La Motte-Hou- 
dart *, rather of a more ſolid and extenſive, than a ſu- 
blime capacity. In proſe he was delicate and metho- 
dical; but in his poetry often wanted that fire and ele- 


8e the Catalogue of Writers, for his name. 
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gance, even that correctneſs, the neglect of which is only 
to be diſpenſed with in favour of the ſublime." He has, 
however, given us ſome beautiful ſtanzas, for' they can- 
not be properly called odes. His talents were not long- 
lived, yet the many beautiful pieces he has left us, of 
more than one kind, are ſufficient to ſet him above au- 
thors of the loweſt claſs. In him is proved, that, in the 
art of writing, ſome may rank as ſeconßdes. 
The other was Rouſſeau, who, with leſs genius, leſs 
art and facility, than La Motte, had yet greater talents 
for verſification. His odes were written after La Motte; 
but they are more beautiful, more diverſified, and fuller 
of imagery. In his pſalms, he comes up to that rapture 
and harmony ſo remarkable in the Canticles of Racine, 
His epigrams are better finiſhed than thoſe of Marot. 
He had leſs ſucceſs in operas, which require ſenſibility 
nor did he ſucceed in comedy, in which a ſpirit of gaiety 
is neceſſary; nor in his moral epiſtles, which muſt be 
founded in truth. In theſe requiſites he may be deficient; 
therefore in theſe kinds of writing he did not ſucceed, 
| becauſe they were foreign to his genius. HD 
Had the Marotic ſtile *, which he uſed in his ſerious 
works, been imitated, he would have corrupted the 
French tongue: but happily that mixture of the purity 
of our language, with the obſolete dialect ſpoken above 
two hundred years before, did not long maintain its 
ground. Some of his epiſtles are ſtill imitations of Boi- 
leau, and are not compoſed of notions ſufficiently clear, 
nor of acknowledged truths : truth only is amiable. 
He degenerated in foreign countries: whether his 
genius was impaired by his misfortunes, or that his prin- 
cipal merit conſiſting in a choice of words and happy 
turns of expreſſion, perfections more neceſſary and un- 
common than is generally imagined, he had not abroad 
the ſame advantages he might have found at home. Ex- 
ted from his natiye land, he might rank it among his 


- +1 the burleſque ſtile of Marot, a latitude was uſed of mixing ob- 
folete words and expreſſions with the modern languages, which though 
well enough there, was abſurd in graver compoſitions. 7ray/ator. 


misfor- 
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misfortunes, that he was no longer under the e of . 
vere criticiſm. 

His long misfortunes had cheis foundation in an un- 
governable ſelf- love, too much intermixed with jealouſy 
and animoſity. His example ſhould be a ſtriking leſſon 


to all men of talents ; but we only conſider him here as 8 


a Writer who has not a little contributed to che honour 
of Letters. 

We have had few great Genius's ace the: glorious 

days of theſe. illuſtrious men; and Nature ſeemed-as it 

were to repoſe herſelf, a little time before the death of 

Louis the Great. | 

The road was difficult at the inning off this Age, 
becauſe untrodden ; it is ſo now likewiſe, becauſe it has 
been beaten +. The great men of the preceding cen- 
tury have taught us — think and ſpeak; they have in- 
formed us of things which were before unknown. But 
little now is left to be ſaid by their ſucceſſors. In fine, 
the multitude of excellent pieces has occaſioned a kind 
of ſatiety in literature. 

The Age of Louis XIV. had in every thing, thars: 
fore, the fate of the Ages of Leo X. of Auguſtus, and of 
Alexander. The ſoils which produced in theſe illuſtrious 
times ſo many fruits of genius, had been long before 
preparing to rear them, In vain have we ſearched out 
in cauſes moral and phyſical, the reaſon of this flaw 
fruitfulneſs, and of ihe e long ſterility that enſued. The 
true reaſon is, that among the Nations which cultivate 
the polite arts, it requires many years to purify their 
language and refine their taſte, When theſe, prelimi- 
naries are adjuſted, then genius begins to bloom, Emu- 
lation and public favour laviſhed upon theſe new efforts, 
excite every talent. Each artiſt in his particular ſphere 
ſeizes vow thoſe natural beauties which correſpond with 
his art. Whoever fathoms the theory of ſuch. arts as 
depend purely upon genius, muſt, if he has any himſelf, 


"8 What an hyperbole, i is here! Eve thing bears reference 'to 
Louis XIV. See the Notes in pages 3 and 108, Vol. I. Tranſlator. | 
+ The pes! is _ * as referring to travelling, Ibid; © 


n | "know | 
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know that the primary beauties, the grand natural outs 
lines peculiar. to ſuch arts, and which are ſuited to the 
Nation for which their talents are employed, are in num- 
ber very confined, The ſubjects and their ſuitable em- 
belliſh ments have boundaries {till more contracted than 
15:gencrally:rmagined, 7 45:0 
The Abbe du Bos, a man of great good ſenſe, who, 
in 1714, compoſed a Treatiſe upon Poetry and Painting, 
found not in the whole Hiſtory of France one proper 
fubject for an epic poem, but the deſtruction of the 
League by Henry the Great. ' He ought to have added, 
that the ornaments of the epopæa ſuitable to the Greeks 
and Romans, and the Italians of the fifteenth and ſix - 
teenth centuries, being proſcribed by the French Writers; 
the fabulous deities, oracles, invulnerable heroes, mon- 
ſters, lorceries, metamorphoſes, romantic adventures, now 
all generally: exploded ; the beauties proper to epic 
poetry are confined within à very narrow circle. If 
therefore at any time a Genius ſprings up, who poſſeſſes 
himſelf of all the embelliſhments ſuitable to the times, 
to the ſubject, and to the nation, and executes what he 
has attempted “, thoſe who follow him will find the 
whole fund exhauſted, | © Es 
It is the ſame in tragic compoſitions. It is not to be 
ſuppoſed that ſublime paſſages and elevated ſentiments can 


* Here the Author alludes to his own Poem, entitled La Henriade. 
We cannot, however, ſubſcribe to his opinion, or that of the Critics, 
who ſuppoſe the epopæa depends fo 1 the machinery of Heathen 
Gods, &c, from the uſe of which we Chriſtian Authors are excluded: 
for granting the ſcene or plan of the work is laid within the pale of 
the Church, the opinions and tradi:ioas of our own ſuperſtition ſupply 
the Author with à fund of machinery as ample as any that antiquity 
can produce. We have our demons, ſatires, ſorceries, prophecies, ap- 
paritions, dreams, and even metamorphoſes, with all the romantic 
ARSON Yau of chivalry, which, if properly exhibited, would produce 
as good an effect as the intervention of the Gods of Homer, which, 
in ſpite of all that has been ſaid in their defence, certainly outrage 
probability, and would be a diſgrace co any ſyſtem of religion. After 
all, notwithſtanding what Ariflce, Boſſu, Rapin, and other Critics 
have ſaid of the fable and the machinery of the Epic Poem, we will 
venture to affirm, that the ſucceſ: of it does not fo much depend upon 
the contrivance of the Poet, in theſe particulars, as upon the characters 
or manners, the imagery and verſification of the performance. Smollet. 


BE 
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be ſuſceptible of ſuch infinite variety as to be al ways new 
and affecting: every thing has its boundaries. 
Nor is the eaſe different, with regard to genteel comedy; 
there is not in human nature above a dozen characters 
truly comic and highly marked. The Abbe du Bos, 
not having genius himfelf, thinks that men of wit ma 
ſtrike out a variety of new characters; but they Fa 
all be founded in Nature. He imagines that thoſe trifling 
peculiarities which mark the different characters of men, 
may be as happily handled as the ſtronger diſtinctions. 
The ſhades, indeed, are innumerable, but her moſt glar- 
ing colours are not many; and it is theſe great primary 
rays that the great maſters of Comedy generally make 
vf, og nt hk Mrrore FY 5 e 
Pulpit aratory, particularly that which relates to funeral 
eulogium, is in the ſame ſtate. Moral truths being once 
delivered with eloquence, the images of wretchedneſs 
and human weakneſs, the vanity of grandeur, and the 
devaſtations of death, being once drawn by maſterly 
hands, in time become common-place. We are reduced 
to the neceſſity of imitating, or erring from the point, 
A ſufficient number of fables being compoſed by a La 
Fontaine, all further additions enter into the ſame ſyſtem 
of morality ; and the courſe of adventure is nearly, the 
ſame. Thus genius has but its &:a, after which it muſt. 
- neceſſarily degenerate. _ 8 60 
Thoſe kinds of ſcience whoſe ſubjects permit of per- 
petual renewal, ſuch as hiſtory and natural philoſophy, 
and which require only induſtry, judgment, and a com- 
mon underſtanding, may more eaſily keep their ground; 


Without entering into a diſcuſſion of this point, whet aer Nature 
has not produced more than a dozen original comic. characters, we 
| (hall beg leave to obſerve, that it is the buſineſs of Comedy to paint 
the follies of the age ; and every body knows, that the follies of life 
50 K. finitely varied, acording to faſhion, time, and circumſtance. 
Smollet. alles RE BR Pats 
M. Voltaire confines the ſcope of Comedy within too narrow limits. 
"Tis the diſtinguiſhing ſtrokes of a general character which produce 
the fineft effect in the comic ſcene. A piece of painting compoſed 
only of the priſmatic colours, without their ſhades, would be but a 


gaud. -Tranflator. _ 


\ 
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and the manual arts, ſuch. as painting and ſculpture; can 
never degenerate, when Princes, after the example of 
Louis XIV. are careful only to employ the beſt maſters. 
For, in painting and ſculpture, the ſame ſubjects may be 
treated an hundred different ways, The Holy Family 1s 
drawn every day, though it is a ſubject on which Ra- 
phael has diſplayed the utmoſt power of his art: but it 
would be abſurd again to undertake a Cinna, an Andro- 
mache, an Art of Poetry, or a Tartuffe. bf 
It may be farther obſerved, that the laſt age having 
L 1 inſtructed the preſent, it is become ſo eaſy to write in- 
different things, that we have been over- run with trifling 
1 books; and, what is ſtill worſe, many of them as ſerious 
14 as uſeleſs, But amidſt this quantity of pieces of ſmall 
1 merit, an evil become neceſſary in a large city, opulent 
[1 and idle, where one part of the people are always ſtriving 
to amuſe the other, there will now and then be found 
ſome excellent tracts, either of | hiſtory or reflection, or 
| | of that ſuperficial kind of writing which amuſes every 
— 1 body 4. 5 1775 
| Ihe French Nation has, above all others, produced 
moſt of theſe performances. Its language is become the 


* We cannot think this a fair compariſon. A picture appeals in- 
ſtantaneouſly to the eye, which enjoys it at the firſt glance: 2 a man 
muſt take ſome pains to become a judge of tragedy. A picture is a 
valuable piece of furniture, an original ornament, of which the owner 
is ſole poſſeſſor; an eighteen- penny pamphlet makes no figure at all, 
and is beſides common to thouſands; a circumſtance that muſt greatly 
6 diminiſh its value. Yet we will be bold to ſay, that if the ſame ſub- 
ject for tragedy was treated by a dozen different Authors of eſtabliſhed 
reputation, we ſhould peruſe them all with pleafure 5 and if there was 
but one copy of each, it would, perhaps, fetch as great a price as an 
original Madona. Smellez, 3 3 b 
+ The writings of the preſent age have been undervalued, not from 
| their mediocrity, but from their abundance. Genius is become cheap, 
7 becauſe the market is overſtocked. Mr, Pope was careſſed by the 
M | Great, as the firſt Poet of the age. His friendſhip was courted by the 
| firft perſons in the nation; and his fortune was made at once by a li- 
beral ſubſcription; Let it not be imagined we want to detract from 
1 the memory or fame of this excellent Writer, when we declare our 
opinion, that there are now living ſeveral Authors equal to Pope in 
0 N merit, who have never felt one ray of patronage or protection. 
«tis Ee 5 | 


| language 


_ Wiſe at preſent *. Smollett. | | 
IN. B, Dr, Smollet wrote a Hiſtory of England himſelf, Tranſlator, 
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langu of Europe; every thing has contributed to 
this; the celebrated Writers of the Age of Louis XIV.; 


thoſe who ſucceeded: them; the Calviniſt Miniſters who 
were refugees, and carried eloquence and method into 


other countries; a Bayle, above all, who wrote in Hol. 
land, and was read throughout Europe; a Rapin de 
Thoyras, who publiſhed in French the only good Hiſ- 
tory of England ꝓ; a St. Evremond, whoſe acquaintance 


was ſought by the whole'Engliſh Court; a Dutcheſs of 


Mazarin, whom they were all ambitious to pleaſe ; and a 
Madame d' Olbreuſe, afterwards Dutcheſs of Zell, who 


carried into Germany all the graces of her native country. 


The ſocial ſpirit is the natural characteriſtic of the 
French; a merit and pleaſure of which other Nations 
feel the want. The French tongue is, of all other 
languages, that which expreſſes every ſubject of polite 
converſation with the greateſt eaſe, correctneſs, and ele- 


gance, and thereby contributes, all over Europe, to one 
of the greateſt pleaſures of life, 


2 


e HA . eee 
Sequel of the ER We 


1 * arts which do not depend ſolely upon the 
mind, ſuch as Muſic, Painting, Sculpture, and 


Architecture, made but ſmall progreſs in France, be- 


fore that æra which we name the Age of Louis XIV. 
Muſic was as yet in its infancy ; all that we knew were 
ſome languid ſongs, and a few airs for the violin, the 
guittar, and theorbo, moſt even of which were compoſ- 


ed in Spain. The taſte, the ſkillof a Lully, ſurpriſed 
the nation. He was the firſt who in France introduced 


baſes, half. notes, and fugues. However eaſy and 
ſimple his compoſitions may now appear, the executing 


I This aſſertion will, we hope, admit of a diſpute. new ip reign- , 
ed for ſome years, becauſe there was no competitor. The caſe is other- 


of 
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of them muſt at firſt have coſt ſome pains. There are 
at this time a thouſand people who underſtand muſic, 
for one who was a maſter of it in the days of Louis 
XIII. and the art has arrived at pre in We: you 
greſſion . 

Few great towns are now without. a public concert: 
whereas then there was not one, even jn Paris. The 
King's band of twenty-four violins, was all the muſic 
of France. The different ſpecies of ſcience belonging 
to muſic, and its dependent arts, made afterwards. ſuch 
a progreſs, that, about the end of Louis XIV. 's reign, 
the art of pricking down dances was ESO 3 ſo Thas 
it may now be truly ſaid we dance by book. 281 

In the Regency of Mary of Medicis, we beck very 
great architects. She 1 the Palace of Luxemburg 
in the Tuſcan ſtyle, to do honour to her on country, 
and embelliſh ours. The ſame Deſhraſſes to whom we 
owe the portal of St. Gervais, built that Queen's Palace, 
which ſhe never enjoyed. Cardinal Richelieu, with equal 
greatneſs of ſoul, came not near her in taſte, His Pa- 

lace, which now belongs to the Crown, is a proof of 
it. When that beautiful front of the Louvre, which 
with regret we ſtill behold unfiniſhed, was firſt raiſed, 
we conceived the warmeſt expectations. Many magni- 
ficent buildings have been erected by citizens; but they 
have been more highly finiſhed within than without, and 
contribute more to gratify the luxury of madlvutugls, 
than to the embelliſhment of the city. - 

Tolbert, the Mecenas of the Arts, founded anAcadenty 
ef Architecture in 1671. It is not enough to have 
Vitruvius's, we muff alſo have Auguſtus 8 Wc en 
them. 

It is alſo neceſſary that the nd manikentes 
ſhould be men of public ſpirit, and poſſeſſad of taſte. 
Two or three ſuch Mayors of Paris as the Preſident 
Turgot, would have prevented the reproach now caſt 


| \ 
* What mulic may kave gained i in compoſition, it aa to have 
loſt in expreſſion : for the modern refinements of this art are * 


lated to tickle the ear, rather than Wake or aſſuage the paſhons of tha 
heart. Swollet. 


. ls” 8 tation | upon 
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upon that city, on account of the Town-houſe, ſo badly 
built, and ſo ill ſituated; of the public ſquare, ſo ſmall 


and irregular, remarkable only for executions and bon- 


fires z of the principal ſtreets, ſo extremely narrow; 
and, in fine, of thoſe remains of barbarity, ſtill ſubſiſt- 
ing in the midſt of grandeur, and in the very boſom of 
al hearts Of boron 777. 0 


Painting began with Pouſſin, in the days of Louis 


XIII. It is not worth while to take notice ef the indif- 
ferent artiſts in that way who preceded him. We have 
always ſinee his time had great . though not in- 
deed in that abundance: which conſtitutes one of the 
riches of Italy. But to ſay-nothing of Le Sueur, who: 
had no other maſter but himſelf; or Le Brun, who, in 
deſign and compoſitton, equalled the Italians; yet we 
can boaſt of more than thirty painters, who have left be- 
hind them pieces worthy of admiration. Foreigners be- 
gin to purchaſe them of us. I have ſeen the galleries 
and apartments of a great Monarch“, which have been 
adorned with our pictures only, of whoſe merit we 
were not, perhaps, ſufficiently apprized. I have known 
in Frante twelve thouſand livres refuſed for a picture of 
Santerrk. Europe cannot boaſt a greater, not perhaps 
a finer piece of painting; than the cieling at Verſailles, 

We have loſt Vanloo, whom even foreigners allowed 
to be the firit in Europe. Colbert not only gave to the 


Academy of Painting its preſent form, but prevailed alſo 


upon Louis XIV. to eftabliſh one at Rome, in 1667. 
An houſe was there purchaſed. for the Superintendant. 
Scholars are ſent thither who have obtained the premi- 
um in the Academy at Paris. They are ſent and main- 


rained there at the King's expence. They deſign after 


antiques, and ſtudy the works of Raphael and Michael 
Angelo. This ambition of imitating her is a noble ho- 
mage paid to ancient and modern Rome; and we ſt ill 
continue it, notwithſtanding the immenſe collection of 


Italian pictures made by the Duke of Orleans and the 


* 6 — 1.4 2 1 
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King, and thoſe- maſter-pieces of ſculpture, produced 
in France, which have ſet us above the ſearch after fo-' 
J ꝝ ⁵¹ͤñ - Hrnowgt 15 hae pam 
We have principally excelled in ſculpture, and in 
the art of caſting in metal coloſſal equeſtrian figures, at 
a ſingle heat. He Wer CCCCCCCCTͤãͤ 10 FLA NTT 
Should there hereafter be diſcovered in ruins ſuch. 
maſter-pieces of art as the baths of Apollo, expoſed to 
all the injuries of the weather in the gardens of Verſailles ; 
the tomb of Cardinal Richelieu in the Chapel of the 
Sorbonne, not ſufficiently pointed out to the Public; 
the equeſtrian ſtatue of Louis XIV. made at Paris, to 
embelliſh Bourdeaux; the Mercury ſent by the preſent: 
King of France as a preſent to his Majeſty of Pruſſia; 
and other performances equal in merit to thoſe I have 


named; is it not probable they would ſet this Age in a 


light as advantageous as the moſt poliſhed æra of anci- 
tient ee 395 | wi 5s eee Snmn 
Wie have equalled the Antients in our medals. Va- 
rin was the firſt who raiſed this art above mediocrity, - 
about the end of the reign of Louis XIII. The number 
and variety of theſe pieces which we ſee ranged in hiſ- 
torical order in that part of the Gallery of the Louvre 
aſſigned to the Artiſts, is ſurpriſing. There are above 
two millions, and moſt of them very maſterly executed. 
Nor have we been leſs ſucceſsful in the art of engrav- 
ing on precious ſtones. That of multiplying pictures, of 
perpetuating them by means of copper- plates, and tranſ- 
mitting with eaſe to poſterity all the repreſentations of 
art and nature, was, before this time, in a very imper- 
fect ſtate in France. It is one of the moſt uſeful and 
pleaſing arts. We are indebted for it to the Florentines, 
among whom it was invented, about the middle of the 
fifteenth century; and it has been more improved in 
France than even in the place of its diſcovery, becauſe 
we have made a greater number of works in that way. 
The King's collection of prints has been often conſidered 
as one of the moſt magnificent preſents that could be 
given to Ambaſſadors. Chaſing in gold and ſilver, 
Which depends upon deſign and taſte, has been carried 
| 2 | | to 
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to the higheſt perfection which the hand of man is ca- 


pable of. 


Having thus run through all thoſe arts which contri- 
bute to the delight of individuals, and the glory of the 
State, let us not paſs over in ſilence one of the moſt uſe- 


ful of them all, in which France ſurpaſſes all nations of 
the world; I mean Surgery, the progreſs of which was 
ſo rapid and celebrated in this Age, that people crowded 
to Paris from all parts of Europe, for thoſe cures and 


operations which required uncommon dexterity of hand. 


And, beſides that good ſurgeons were to be found ſcarce- 
ly any where but in France, it was the only country in 
which the inſtruments neceſſary to that art,' were pro- 
perly finiſhed. They ſupplied all their neighbours; 
and the celebrated Cheſelden, one of the greateſt ſur- 


geons in London, told me, that it was he who firſt 


cauſed them to be fabricated in that city, in 1715. 
Phyſic, which contributes to perfect the chirurgical art, 
did not make a ſwifter progreſs in France, than in 


England, and under Boerhaave * in Holland. But 
we may ſay of phyſic as of philoſophy, that, by making 


uſe of the lights communicated to us by our neighbours, 
we have raiſed it to the greateſt poſſible perfection. 

Thus have I given, in general, a faithful portrait of 
the progreſs of the human genius, among the French, 


in this Age, which commenced under Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, and ended with our own times. It will be diffi- 


cult to ſurpaſs it; and even though this ſnould happen 


in ſome things, it will ever remain a model for thoſe 


more fortunate Ages to which it may give birth. 


. Beorhaave. In Dutch the diphthong oe is pronounced 60. Voltaire. 
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by the Arts and Sciences, remain for ever. 
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n 
Of the Fine Arts in Europe, in the Time of Louis XIV. 


| 1 | 
HAVE ſufficiently hinted, 'in the courſe of this 
Hiſtory, that the public diſaſters it contains, and 
which ſucceed one another almoſt without intermiſſion, 
are at length eraſed from the regiſters of time. The 
{prings, and the details of politics fink into oblivion. 
iſe laws, inſtitutions, and the monuments produced 
Of the immenſe crowd of ſtrangers that now travel 
to Rome, not as p lgrims, but as perſons of taſte, 
hardly one is at the pains to enquire any thing concern- 
ing Gregoty VII. or Boniface VIII. They admire the 
beautiful churches built by a Bramantes and a Michael 
Angelo, the paintings of a Raphael, and the ſculptures 
of a Bernini. If they have genius, they read the works 
of Arioſto and Taſſo, and reverence the aſhes of 
Galileo, In England, Cromwell is ſcarcely mentioned, 
and the diſputes of the White and Red Roſes are almoſt 
forgotten; but Newton is ſtudied for whole years together. 
No one is ſurpriſed to ſee in his epitaph, . That he was 
<« the glory of mankind,” but it would be matter of 
great wonder in that country, to ſee the remains of any 
ſtateſman honoured with ſuck a title. 5 
1 ſhould be glad, in this place, to do Juſtice to all 
great men, who, like him, were the ornaments of their 
country in the laſt century. I have called this the 
Age of Louis XIV. not only becauſe this Monarch 
patronized the arts much more than all the other 
Kings his co temporaries put together, but alſo, 
becauſe he lived to ſee all the generations of the Princes 
of Europe thrice renewed. I have fixed this epocha 
ſome years before the time of Louis XIV. and have 
carried it down ſome years after his deceaſe, as this 
was in fact the ſpace of time in which the human mind 
made the greatelt progreſs. 0 
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1660 to the preſent -time, than in all the preceding 


ſaid of Milton“. It is true, de is accuſed by ſeveral 
critics, of a ftrange extravagance in his deſcriptions; 


transformed themſelves from 3 to pigmies, to take 
up leſs room in the council chamber of hell, built all 


_ equals Ovid nor Heſiod, in that long deſcription of 
as a long cauſeway. over the chaes; Sin and Death 
enamoured of each other, and having children by their 


_- which befel the earth, as a raven ſmells dead carcaſes; 
the ſame Death who. ſmells out Sin, who ftrikes with 


valiant. generals of an army, lead in battle-array the 


_ exhauſted itſelf upon this work; but there can be no 
end to the praiſes it merits. Milton remains the boaſt and 


Homer, whoſe faults are equally great, and is preferred 
to Dante, whoſe imagination is even more extravagant. 


Among the great number of pleaſing Poets that 


* 


adorned the reign of Charles II. ſuch as Waller, the 


Earls of Dorſet and Roſcommon, the Duke of Buck- 


See Page 147, Vol. I, and-the ſecond Note in the ſame place. 
Vor. II. 


X ingham, 


The Engliſh have made greater advances towards 
perfection, in almoſt every ſpecies of learning, from 


ages. I ſhall not here repeat what I have elſewhere | | 


his fools paradiſe; the walls of alabaſter wich which 
the garden of Eden was ſurrounded; his devils, who 


of pure gold; the firing of cannons in heaven; the hills 
that the combatants flung at each other's heads, che- 
rubims on horſeback, and ſeraphims whole bodies are 
cut aſunder, and unite again. He is condemned for his 
prolixity and inceſſant repetitions. They ſay he neither 


the formation of the earth, animals, and man. His 
diſſertations on aſtronomy are ceniured, as being too dry, 
and his inventions are chought rather extravagant than 
marvellous, and more diſguſting than ſtriklag; ſuch 


inceſtuous commerce; and Death, who lifts up. his noſe - 
% e dhe. eee of chinhy.. e; 


* 


his petrifying club on the Cold and on the Dry, which, 
together with Heat and Humidity, becoming four 


lighi- armed embrios of atoms. In ſhort, criticiſm has 


_ admiration of. the Engliſh nation; he is compared to 
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| the &c. the celebrated Dryden holds a diſtinguiſhed | 


place, who was equally. famous in all the different 
ſpecies of poetry. His writings-abound with a number 
of minute particulars, at once natural and brilliant. 4 


animated, bold, nervous, and pathetic; à merit in 


which he has been equalled by no other Poet of his 
nation, nor ſurpaſſed by any one among the Antients. 


If Pope, who came after him, had not, in the latter 


part of his life, written his Eſay on Man, he woe 

have fallen far ſhort of Dryden *, 

No nation has ever treated morality, in werſe, with” 

ſo much energy and depth, as the Engliſh, -- In this, I 

think, ſeems to lie the greateſt merit of their Poets. 
There is another kind of varied literature, which 


requires a ſtill more cultivated and univerſal genius; this | 


was what Addiſon poſſeſſed. He has not only immortalized © 
his name by his Cate, which is the only Engliſh tragedy 
written with elegance and welk-iupported - dignity r, 
but his other writings, both moral and critical, breathe 
the ſpirit of true taſte : here ſenſe is every where 
em bed with the flowers of imagination; and his 
manner of writing may ſerve as a model to all nations. 
There ate ſeveral little pieces of Dean Swift, of Which 
there is no model in autianity. He is Rabelais " 


fected . 


The Engliſh are not Cana with funeral * 


it not being the cuſtom with them to praiſe theit Kings 


and Queens in their churches; but pulpit-eloquence, 
which before the e of: . II. Was very! ore 
=" 


* We need only compare. their) two Odes on Mute, together, the 
Alexander's Feaſt, of Dryden, and the Ode to St, Cecilia, of Pope, 


2 


to be certain of this aſſertion. The attempt in Pope of meaſuring _ 
- _ lance with Dryden, was both vain and invidious: the eden 


muſt, therefore, rejoice at his defeat. 7. Tranſlator. oh 
+ Voltaire prefers this play, becauſe tis Written more according * 
the French model; with more declamation and ſentiment, than either 
action or paſſion. But Doctor Johnſon, upon comparing it with one 
of Shakeſpeare's, ſays, very juſtly, that * Addiſon Tpeaks the lan- 
« guage of Poets, but Shakeſpeare that of Men.“ Ii. 
Some Writer ſtiles him, Rabelais in his * and Doctor Boer- 
kaave called by: Homo hetexoeliti eli, Ti Tagſlater. M * 222 * 
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in London, became reformed on a ſudden. Biſho 
i Burnet acknowledges, in his Memoirs, that this was 

owing. to their imitation of the French. Perhaps they 
have ſurpaſſed their maſters; their ſermons are leſs ſtiff, 
leis affected, and leſs declamatory than the French, 

It is. alſo very remarkable that theſe Iſlanders, ſepa- 
rated from the reſt of the world, and inſtructed ſo late, 
ſhould have acquired at leaſt as much knowledge of 
antiquity as is to be acquired in Rome, though ſo long 
the center of all nations. Marſham has unveiled the 
dark accounts of ancient Egypt; no Perſian had 
ever a more perfect knowledge of the religion of Zo- 
roaſter, than the celebrated Hyde “. The Hiſtory of 
Mahomet, and the times preceding him, which was 
unknown to the Turks, has been fully illuſtrated by 
the Engliſhman Sale, who made ſo many uſeful voyages 
to Arabia. 

There is no country in the world where the Chriſtian 
religion has been ſo ſtrongly attacked, and fo learnedly 

defended, as in England. From the time of Henry VIII. 
to that of Cromwell, they carried on their diſputes like 
the ancient fort of gladiators who entered the arena 
with the ſcymetar in their hand, and a bandage over their 
eyes. Some ſlight differences in doctrine and worſhip 
were then productive of the moſt bloody wars; but 
though ſince the Reſtoration to the preſent time, ſcarce 
| a Fo has paſſed without ſome attack upon the whole 

Chriſtianity, the controverſy has not excited the 
leaſt diſturbance; learning being the only N. now 
employed : formerly it was fire and- ſword. | 

But it is in philoſophy that the Engliſh have particular- 
ly had the advantage over all other nations. They never 
amuſed themſelves with ingenious ſyſtems. The fables _ 
of the Greeks ſhould have been long laid aſide, and 
| thoſe of the moderns ought never to appear. Chancel- 
lor Bacon firſt led the way, by aſſerting that we ſhould 
ſearch into Nature in a new manner, and have recourſe 


to experiments. Boyle e his ou life in 


| | * Dottor Thomas Hyde, ns 3s WR 5 
10 | X 2 5 making 


a 
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making them. This is no place for diſcuſſions in 
natural philoſophy; let it ſuffice to fay, that, after 
three thouſand years of vain enquiries, Newton was the 
firſt who diſcovered and demonſtrated the great law. 
of Nature, by which every part of matter tends towards 
a center, and all the planets are retained in their proper 
courſe, He was the firſt who truly beheld light; 
before him we knew not what it was. Ne 
His principles of the mathematics, which contain 
a ſyſtem of natural philoſophy entirely new and true, 
are founded on the diſcovery of a calculation, called, 
but improperly, of Inhnites, the laſt effort of geometry, 
and which was performed by him at the age of twenty- 
four. This occaſioned that great Philoſopher the 
learned Halle7 to ſay, That it will never be per- 
« mitted any mortal to approach nearer to the Deity “.“ 
Numberleis good geometricians and natural philo- 
ſophers were enlightened by his diſcoveries, and excited 
by him. Bradley, at length, went ſo far as to diſcover 
the parallax Þ of the fixed ſtars, at twelve millions of 
miles diſtance from our little globe. ek. | 
The ſame Halley whom 1 have juſt mentioned, 
though no more than a private aſtronomer, had the 
command of one of the King's ſhips in the year 1698. 
In this ſhip he determined the poſition of the ſtars of the 
Antarctic Pole , and marked the different variations 
of the compaſs in all the parts of the known world. 
The famous voyage of the Argonauts was, in com- 
pariſon of his, no more than the paſling a ferry in a 
boat; and yet this voyage of Halley's has ſcarcely been 
ipoken of in Europe. „ ny 
This indifference of ours for great things, when 
become too familiar, and the admiration paid by the 
ancient Greeks to the moſt trivial ones, is another proof 
of the prodigious ſuperiority of our Age over the 
ancient times. Boileau in France, and Sir William 


A ſublime compliment, and a fine expreſſion. Tran/lator. - 

+ The difference ietween the true and apparent fituation of any 
object viewed through a refractive medium. 4big. 3 

The South Pole. Idi dl. n | | 

*15 Temple 
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truths; and what renders the. work perfect, is, that 
theſe truths are clear. 

If we would, once for all, ſee in what this laſt Age 
has the ſuperiority over the former ones, we have only 
to caſt our eyes upon Germany and the North. Heve- 
lius, at Dantzick, is the firſt aſtronomer that was ever 
well acquainted with the planet of the moon; no man 
before him having ever ſo carefully examined the 
heavens. Among the many great men which this Age 
has produced, no one is a more ſtriking example how 
' juſtly it may be called the Age of Louis XIV. Heve- 
lius loſt an. immenſe library by fire. The French 
Monarch recompenſed the aſtronomer with a preſent 
that far overpaid his loſs. | 

In Holſtein, Mercator was the. 333 of Newton 
in geometry. The Bernouillis of Switzerland were 
the worthy diſciples of this great man. Leibnitz was 
for ſome time conſidered as his rival. 

The famous Leibnitz was born at Leipſick: he ended 
his days in Hanover, like a true philoſopher, believing 
in a God, like Newton, without conſulting the various 
opinions of mankind. He was perhaps a man of the moſt 
univerſal learning in Europe; he was an, hiſtorian, in- 
defatigable in his enquiries ; a profound civilian, wha 
enlightened the ſtudy of the law by philoſophy, foreign 
as it may appear to that kind of icience ®; ſo acute 
an ontologitt, as to attempt feconciling divinity with 
metaphyſics; a tolerable Latin poet; and laſtly, ſo 
good a mathematician, as to diſpute with the great 
Newton the invention of the calculation of Infinites, 
and to make the doubt for ſome time to ſubſiſt, between 
Newton and him. 

This was then the inuſtrious Age of Geometry. 
Mathematicians ſent frequent challenges to each other, 


* The connection Kat is not ſo remote as M. de Voltaire ſeems to 
imagine, ' The nature of Man, the 
. Raid fit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, yall non, 
the nature, circumſtances, and relative ſituation of nations, upon a 
conſideration of which all juſt and prudent Laws ſhould be founded, 


are all equally the objects of the Philoſopher, the Legiſlator, and 
the Politician, Translator. 


that 


— 
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that 1s to ſay, problems to be ſolved, much in the ſame 
manner as it is ſaid the ancient Kings of Egypt and 
Aſia ſent ænigmas to be anſwered by one another. The 
problems propoſed by theſe geometricians were of a 
much more difficult nature than the Egyptian ænigmas, 
and yet none of them remained unanſwered, either in 
Germany, England, Italy, or France. There never 
was a more univerſal correſpondence kept up between 
philoſophers, than at this period, and Leibnitz con- 
tributed to animate it. A Republic of Letters was in- 
ſenſibly eſtabliſhed in Europe, in the midſt of war, and 
notwithſtanding the number of different religions. 
The Arts and Sciences all of them thus received mu- 
tual aſſiſtance from each other, and the Academies. 
helped to form this republic. Italy and Ruſſia were 
united by the bonds of ſcience, and the natives of 
England, Germany, and France, went to ſtudy at 
Leyden. The famous Phyſician Boerhaave was con- 
ſulted at the ſame time by the Pope and the Czar of _ 
Muſcovy. His principal pupils have in like manner 
drawn foreigners to them, and are in ſome meaſure 
become the phyſicians of nations. The truly learned, 
of every denomination, have ſtrengthened the bands ot 
this grand Society of Geniuſes, univerſally. extended, 
and every where independent. This correſpondence is 
{till carried on, and proves one of the greateſt comforts 
againſt the evils which ambition and politics ſcatter 
through the world. „ 
Italy has preſerved her ancient glory, in this Age, 
though ſhe has produced no new Taſſos nor Raphaels. 
It is ſufficient that ſhe has once produced them. A 
Chiabrera, and afterwards a Zappi, and a Filicaia, have. 
ſhewn that delicacy is always the characteriſtic of this 
nation. The Merope of Maffei, and the dramatis 
works of Metaſtaſio, are beautiful monuments of the = 
; T he ſtudy of true natural philoſophy, as eſtabliſhed by 
Galileo, ſtill keeps its ground, in ſpite of its oppoſition 
to an ancient philoſophy. too much ſanctified. The 
Caſſinis, the Vivianis, the Manfredis, the Bianchinis, 
„„ 3 the 


AY 1 
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the Zanottis,, and many others, have ſpread over Italy 
the ſame light which ee in other countries; and, 
though its principal rays came from England, yet the 
Italian ſchools have been able to gaze on it in all its 
ſplendor. 

Every kind of literature has been euleivated in this 
ancient ſeat of the Arts, as much as elſewhere, except 
in thoſe ſubjects where a freedom of thinking allows a 
greater latitude to the mind in other nations, This 
Age, in particular, has attained a better knowledge of 
antiquity, than the preceding. Italy furniſhes more 
monuments than all Europe together, and in pro- 
portion as theſe have been brought to light, Science hag 
become more extenſive. 

We are indebted for this progreſs to ſome wiſe men 
and ſome genivs's, thinly ſcattered over ſeveral parts of 
Europe, almoſt all of them for a long time ſubjected 
to perſecutions, and loſt in oblivion : they have enlight- 
ened and comforted the world, during the wars that 
ſpread deſolation through it, There are liſts to be met 
with elſewhere, of all thoſe who have been the orna- 
ments of Germany, England, and Italy. It would be 
very improper in a ſtranger to. pretend to rate the 
merits of ſo many illuſtrious men; let it ſuffice then to 
have ſhewn, that, in the laſt age, mankind had ac- 


uired throughout Europe yon len; than in all 
the e ages that preceded it * | 


i 
99 


Ecelefraſtical Aﬀa airs and Memorable Diſputes, | 


VP the three orders of the State, the Church, which 

CJ is the leaſt numerous, is that which has exacted 
from the Sovereign a conduct the moſt delicate, and of the 
greateſt addreſs. To preſerve at the ſame time an union 
with the See of Rome, and ſupport the liberties of the 
| Gallican Church, which are the rights of the ancient one; 


that 
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that is, to make the Biſhops obey as ſubjects, without in- 
fringing their epiſcopal immunities; to oblige them to 
ſubmit in many things to the ſecular juriſdiction, and to 
Jeave them judges in others; to make them contribute to 
the exigencies of the State, withoutoffending againſt their 
privileges; all this required a compound of dexterity 
and reſolution, of which Louis XIV. was always maſter. 
The Clergy of France were, by degrees,.reduced to a 
ſtate of order and decency, from which the civil wars, 
and the licentiouſneſs of the times, had cauſed them to 
deviate. The King would no longer permit either that 
laymen ſhould poſſeſs benefices in commendam *, nor any 
to be Biſhops unleſs they were Prieſts ; as the Cardinal. 
Mazarin, who had held the Biſhopric of Metz, when not 
even a Sub-deacon, and the Duke de Verneuille, who. 
had alſo enjoyed the profits of it, though a layman, _ 
The money paid, one year with another, to the King, 
by the Clergy of France and the conquered towns, a- 
mounted to about two millions five hundred thouſand 
livres ; and, ſince the numerical increaſe of the value 
of money, they have aſſiſted the State, yearly, with about 
four millions, under the name of tenths, extraordinary 
ſubſidies, and free- gifts. The name and privilege of 
Free- gift is ſtill preſerved, as one of the remains of an- 
cient cuſtom, whereby the Lords of Fiefs were wont to 
contribute to the neceſſities of the State, by way of free- 
gift to the King. In the time of feudal anarchy, Biſhops 
and Abbots, being Lords of Fiefs, by an ancient abuſe, 
were only obliged to furniſh ſoldiers. Kings then, like 
other Lords, lived upon the reyenue of their own do- 
mains : afterwards, when every other order changed, 
the Clergy remained upon their old footing, and pre- 
ey the cuſtom of aſſiſting the State by way of free 
gift þ. | 5 5 þ 


2A ſort of plurality. Tranſlator. 12:5. 
I See the State of France, and Puffendorf.. Rid. 3 
1 There ſeems to be a contradiction here. Is the furniſhing ſoldiens 
and the free gift the ſame? If ſo, why was the diſtinction made juſt 


before ? Lid. oy, * 
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To this ancient cuſtom, which a body that aſſembles 


often, eaſily preſerves, and which muſt be neceſſarily loſt 
by one that never aſſembles, is joined the immunity al- 
ways claimed by the Church; and the maxim, that its 
revenues are thoſe of the poor. Not that it pretends to 
owe nothing to the State, of which it holds every thing; 
becauſe, when the Public is neceſſitated, it is to be con- 
ſidered in the firſt claſs of poor; but it alledged on its 
own part, the right of only giving ſupplies of its own 
Free-will, and Louis XIV. exacted theſe ſupplies in 
ſuch a manner, that he was ſure of never being refuſed. 
It is amazing to all Europe, as well as to France, 
that the Clergy, who are ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of 
one-third of the revenue of the Kingdom, ſhould con- 
tribute ſo little. If they enjoy the third, it is indiſ- 
putable that they ought to pay one- third of the expences 
of Government, which, upon an average, amounts to 
thirty millions yearly, beſides the duties upon the con- 
ſumptions, which they pay in common with other ſub- 
jects; but vague and partial judgments are paſſed upon 
every thing. It is indiſputable, that the Church of 
France is, of all the Catholic ones, that which has ac- 
cumulated the leaſt riches. Not only it has no Biſhop 
endowed, like the one of Rome, with a great ſovereignty, 
but there is no Abbot poſſeſſed of a regale +, like the 
Abbot of Mount Caſſin, and the Abbots of Germany. 
In general, the Biſpops of France have not very large 
revenues. Thoſe of Straſburg and Cambray are the 
moſt conſiderable; but then they originally belonged to 
Germany, and the German Church was richer than the 
Empire. ies Hoe ond) . 
Giannoni, in his Hiſtory of Naples, aſſerts, that 
the Eccleſiaſtics enjoy two-thirds of the revenue of 
that country F. France does not labour under fo - 
enormous an abuſe. They ſay, that the Church poſ- 
ſeſſes the third of the Kingdom, as they pronounce. at 
random that Paris contains a million of inhabitants. 


+ Princely rights and prerogatives, Tran/later. 
$ Book it. Chap. 6, x 
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Were we but to take the pains of computing the re- 
venues of the Biſhoprics, by the rents of the leaſes 
granted about fifty years ago, it would appear, that the | 


whole annual revenue did not then exceed four millions ; 


and the commendatary Abbies amounted to about four 
millions five hundred thouſand pounds. It is true, the. 
leaſes were eſtimated at one-third of their real value; and 
if to this eſtimation we add the encreaſe of the landed 
revenue ſince, the ſum total of the conſiſtorial benefices 
will amount to about ſixteen millions; and it ſhould not 


be forgotten, that out of this income there goes annually 
a conſiderable ſum to Rome, which; as it never comes 


back, is abſolutely loſt to us. The King is herein ex- 


tremely liberal to the Holy See; by which the State is 


plundered, in the ſpace of a century, of more than 
400,000 marks of filver ; which could not in time fail 
to impoveriſh the Kingdom, were not the loſs abun- 
dantly repaired by the returns of commerce. To theſe 
benefices which pay annates ? to Rome, mult be added 


the cures, convents, canonries, communities, and all 
other eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſnments; and, if we compute 


the value of all together at fifty millions yearly, through 


out the whole extent of the Kingdom, we ſhall not tall 
far ſhort of the truth. 


Thoſe who have enquired 1 into this matter with hi ut- 
molt accuracy and attention, cannot carry the ſum total 
of the yearly revenues of the Gallican Church, ſecular: 


and regular, farther than eighty millions. This is no 
exorbitant ſum, when appropriated to the maintenance 
of ninety thouſand regulars, and about one hundred and 


ſixty thouſand other eccleſiaſtics, which was the compu- 


tation in 1700: and of theſe ninety thouſand, more than 


one-third' live upon alms and maſſes, Many conventual 


Monks do not ſtand their community in two hundred 


livres yearly : there are regular Abbots,” whoſe income 
each annually amounts to two hundred thouſand” livres. 


*Tis chis enormous diſproportion that ſtrikes and excites 


* Firt-fruits ; a year's income of al} Ecelefifical Livings.— 
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murmurs. We pity a poor country Curate, whole la- 
borious duties only acquire him a ſcanty income of three 
hundred livres, and between four or five hundred more 
from liberalities; while a lazy Monk become an Abbot, 
but not the leſs lazy, poſſeſſes an immenſe fortune; receiv- 
ing at the ſame time from his inferiors the moſt flattering 
and pompous titles. Theſe abuſes are carried much 
higher in Flanders, Spain, and above all, in the Catholic 
States of Germany, where we often find Monks among 
the Princes. Abuſes almoſt every where paſs oy degrees 
into laws; and if the wiſeſt men were to aſſemble to 
compole laws, where is the State whoſe conſtitution 
would remain unalterably the ſame ? | | 
The Clergy of France always obſerve a cuſtom that is 
very burthenſome to them, when they aſſiſt the King with 
a free-gift of ſeveral millions for a certain term of years, 
They borrow the money, and reimburſe their creditors 
with the capital, after having paid the intereſt z thus 
paying it twice over r. It would be more to the ad- 
vantage of the State, as well as of the Clergy in general, 
and more conformable to reaſon, if this body were to 
aſſiſt the wants of their country by contributions pro- 
portioned to the value of their reſpective benefices; but 
we are always too much attached to old cuſtoms. It is 
owing to this diſpoſition that the Clergy, though they 
aſſemble every five years, have never yet. had a Hall of 
Convocation, nor any one moveable they could call 
their own. It 1s clear, that with leſs expence to them- 
ſelves, they might have more effectually ſerved the King 
and have built themſelves a Palace in Paris, which would 
have been a new ornament to that capital, „ 
In the minority of Louis XIV. the maxims of the 
Clergy. of France were not entirely purged from the lea- 
ven they had imbibed from the League. It is well 
known, that in the younger days of Louis XIII. and in 
the laſt Aſſembly of the States, held in 1614, the moft 
numerous part of the Nation, diſtinguiſhed by the ap- 


I I don't underſtand. the objection made here. Does not every 
bor Fower pay the intexeſt, till he diſcharges the principal? Tranſlator. 
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pellation of the Third Eſtate, and which is, as it were, 
the foundation of the State, in vain demanded of the 
Parliament, that it ſhould be regiſtered as a fundamen- 
tal law, That no ſpiritual power can deprive Kings of 
« their ſacred rights, which they hold only from God; 
c and that it is high-treaſon of the firſt magnitude to teach 
« the doctrine of depoſing and killing Kings.“ This was 
the ſubſtance of the Nation's demand, in nearly the ſame 
words, It was made when the blood of Henry the Grear 
ſtill ſmoked. Yet a Biſhop of France, born in that 
Kingdom, the Cardinal Du Perron, oppoſed violently 
the propoſition, under the pretence that it was not the 
province of the Third Eftate to dictate laws that any 
way concern the Church. Why did he not then, in con- 
junction with the Clergy, concur with the requeſt of the 
Third Eſtate ?—But he was ſo far from this as to ſay, 
That the power of the Pope was plenary without con- 
* troul, direct as to ſpiritual matters, indirect as to tem- 
<«« porals ; and he was alſo commiſſioned by the Clergy 
to add, they would excommunicate all ſuch perſons 
as might pretend to maintain that the Pope could not 
„ depoſe Kings.” 55 | „ 

The Nobility was gained over, and the Commons 
were obliged to deſiſt. The Parliament renewed their 
ancient decrees, declaring the Crown independent, and 
the King's perſon ſacred. The Eccleſiaſtical Chamber, 
in acknowledging the King's perſon to be ſacred, ſtill 
perſfiſted to maintain that the Crown was dependent. 
The very ſame temper had before depoſed Louis the 
Debonnaire. It now prevailed fo far, that the Court was 
obliged to acquieſce, and impriſon the Printer who had 
publiſned the decree of Parliament, under the title of 
The Fundamental Law.“ This proceeding was ſaid to be 
neceſſary for the public peace; but it was meant to pu- 
niſh thoſe who furniſhed the Crown with defenſive arms. 
The caſe was quite different at Vienna, becauſe France 
Rood in awe of the Court of Rome, and the Pope was 
afraid of the Houſe of Auſtria, FER 

The cauſe here given up was ſo much the cauſe of 

Kings, that James I. King of England, wrote againſt 
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Cardinal Perron ; and this piece is the beſt of his works; 
It was alſo the cauſe of the people, whoſe ſafety required 
that their Sovereign ſhould, not depend upon a foteign 
Power. Reaſon at length prevailed ; and Louis XIV. 
with the weight of his authority, found no great trouble 
in procuring it to be heard, 

Antonio Perez had recommended to Henry IV. three 
| things, Roma, Conſejo, Pielago *. Louis XIV. had at- 
tained to ſuch a ſuperiority in the two laſt, that he had 
no need of the firſt. He was particularly careful to pre- 
ſerve the cuſtom of appealing to Parliament from the 
decrees of the Eccleſiaſtical Courts, in all caſes reſpecting 
the regal juriſdiction. The Clergy ſometimes com- 
plained of this proceeding, and ſometimes applauded it: 
for if, on the one hand, theſe appeals ſupport the rights of 
the State againſt epiſcopal authority, they yet confirm 
that authority itſelf, in maintaining the rights of the 
Gallican Church againſt the pretenſions of the Court of 
RNomè: inſomuch that the Biſhops have looked upon 

the Parliament both as their adverſaries and defenders; 5 
and the Government has been careful, that, in ſpite of 
the quarrels of religion, the boundaries, which are eaſily 
broken down, ſhould on neither fide be infringed. It 
is with regard to the different bodies and companies of 
the State, the ſame as with the intereſt of trading towns; 
to balance them 1s in the hand of the Legiſlator. 


Ox TRE LIBERTIES or Tus GALLICAN CHURCH. 
* HIS expreſſion of Liberties ſuppoſes ſubjection. Li- 


berties and privileges are exemptions from general 
fervitude. They ſhould be {tiled the Rights, and not the Li- 
berties, of the Gallican Church. Theſe rights are thoſe of 
all the ancient churches. The Biſhops of Rome never had 
the leaſt juriſdiction over the Chriſtian ſocieties of the 
Eaſtern Empire. But on the deſtruction of the Weſtern 
one, every thing was invaded by them. 
The uren of France was, a long time, the only « one 


Ne i wats ack Spaniſh. Ray: Gedi and rhe 41 > which may 


dbe interpreted. Reſpect the Holy & dee, regard good counſel, and attend 
to commerce.” Tranſlator. 
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that diſputed againſt the See of Rome the antient rights 
that each Biſhop had aſſumed to himſelf, when after the 
firſt Council of Nice the eccleſiaſtical and purely ſpiritual 
adminiſtration modelled itſelf upon the civil govern- 
ment, and that every. Biſhop had his diocele, as .cach im- 
perial diſtrict had its own. 

Certainly no goſpel ever ordained that a Biſhop of 
Rome ſhould ſend into France his Legates à latere, with 
power to judge, reform, GipenJes and 4 e from the 

cople. | 
To order the F French: Prelates to come and plead at at 
Rome. 
mo impoſe t. taxes on the 1 of 45 Kingdom, un- 
der the names of vacancies, aſſets, ſucceſſions, firſt- fruits, 
incompatibilities, commands, ninths, tenths, annates +, 

To excommunicate the King's Officers, in order to 
forbid their exerciſing the functions of their employs. 

To render baſtards capable of ſucceſſion | 
Io invalidate the wills of thoſe who have died without | 
leaving a legacy to the Church. 


To permit the eccleſiaſtics of France to alienate their 
immoveable properties. 


To delegate Judges for enquiring into che . | 
of marriages. . 

In a word, there is an enumeration of ſeventy uſurpa- 
tions, againſt which the Parliaments of the Kingdom have 
ever ſupported the natural liberty of the Nation, and the 
Gignity of the Crown. 

Notwithſtanding the ſway which the Jeſuits have. 85 
ſeſſed under Louis XIV. and whatever reſtraint this Mo- 
narch hasimpoſed upon the remonſtrances of the Parlia- 

ments, ſince he took the reins of government into his o 

hands, yet none of theſe great bodies ever let paſs an oc- 
caſion of ſuppreſſing the pretenſions of the Court of 
Rome; which vigil-nce was always approved of by the 
King, becauſe that in thoſe inſtances the eſſential nights 
of the Nation were thoſe alſo of the Prince. 


3 Theſe are denominations of fees and impoſitions i in his Holineſs 
Book of Rates, van we cannot e as SENG happily yore of. 
i Tr FTA 
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The moſt important and delicate affair of this ſort; 
was that of the Regale. The Kings of France have a 
right to preſent to all ſimple benefices of a dioceſe, dur- 
ing the vacancy of the See, and alſo for that time to ap- 


propriate the revenues to what uſe they think proper. 


This prerogative is peculiar at preſent to the Kings of 
France; but every State has its own privileges. The 
Kings of Portugal enjoy one-third of the revenues of 
every Biſhop in their dominions. The Emperor claims 
the firſt- fruits, and diſpoſes of all livings when they be- 
come firſt vacant after his acceſſion. The rights of the 
Kings of Naples and Sicily are ſtill greater. Thoſe of 
the Court of Rome are founded rather upon cuſtom, than 
original title. | 1 
The Kings of the Merovingian race appointed all Dig- 
nitaries and Biſhops, of their own ſole authority. We 
know, that in 742, Carloman created Archbrſhop of 
Mayence that ſame Boniface who afterwards conſecrated 
Pepin in return. There ſtill remain ſeveral monuments 
of the power that the Kings had of diſpoſing of theſe im- 
portant dignities; which the more they are ſo, the more 
they ſhould be dependent on the ruler of the State. 
The retinue of a foreign Biſhop appeared to be dan- 
gerous; and the nomination reſerved to this foreign Bi- 


op has been often found to be ſtill more ſo. It has more 


than once occaſioned a civil war. Since the Kings con- 


fer the Biſhoprics, it appears but juſt they ſhould pre- 
ſerve the poor privilege of difpoling of the revenue, and 


of nominating to ſimple 'benefices, during the ſhort ſpace 
that happens between the death of one Biſhop and the 
regiſtering his ſucceſlor's oath of fidelity. Fir 
The Biſhops of ſeveral towns, reunited to the Crown 
under the third race, refuſed to acknowledge this right, 
which their former Lords had been too weak to main- 


rain. The Popes ſided with the Biſhops, and their 


claims always remained enveloped in 'obſcurity. The 
Parliament under Henry IV. in 1608, declared, that the 
Regale ſhould take place throughout the whole King- 
dom. The Clergy murmured ; and that Prince, Who 
temporiſed with the Biſhops and the Court of Rome, 

8 brought 


— 
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brought the affair before his Council, but took care it 
ſhould not be decided. 

The Cardinals Richelieu * Mazarin cauſed room 
orders of Council to be iſſued, whereby thoſe Biſhops 
who held themſelves exempt, were required to produce 
their titles. The affair remained undecided, even in che 
year 1673; and the King at that time did not venture 
to diſpoſe of a ſingle benefice, in almoſt any dioceſe be- 
yond the Loire, during che vacancy of a Sce. 

At length, in 1673, che Chancellor Michael je Tellier 
publiſhed an E whereby all che Biſhoprics in the 

Kingdom were declared ſubject to the Regale. Two Bi- 
ſhops, who were unluckily the moſt yirtuous men in the 

Kingdom, obſtinately refuſed to ſubmit. Theſe. were 
Pavillon, Biſhop of Alet, and Caulet, Biſnop of Pamiers. | 
They defended their cauſe at firſt with very plauſible 
reaſons, and were as ſtiongly oppoſed, When men of 
underſtanding diſpute long. it is very likely the queſtion 
is far from being clear. This was indeed very.obſcurey 
but it was evident, chat neither religion nor good order 
were intereſted in preventing che King from doing in 
two dioceſes, what he did in every other. Nevertheleſs, 

the two Biſhops remained inflexible. Neither the one 
nor the other of them had cauſed his oath of fidelity to 
be regiſtered ; and the King thought he had a OY i to 
diſpoſe of the Prebends in their reſpective Sees. 

The two Prelates excommunicated all thoſe who were 
appointed by the Regale. Both had been ſuſpected of 
Janſeniim. Innocent X. was their enemy; bit when 
they diſputed againſt the King's prerogative, es had 
Innocent XI (Odeſcalchi) on their ſide. This Pe as 
virtuous and Os: 28 thmſelves, warmly elp 
their cauſe. - 

The King at «firſt date himſelf to ex L the. prin- 
cipal Officers of theſe B ſhops. He ſhewed more mo- 
deration than two men who piqued themſelves on cheir- 
ſanctity. Out of reſpect to his old age, the Riſhop of 
Alet was left to die in peace. The Biſhop of Pamiers 
reſiſted alone, and was not to be ſhaken. te repeated 
biz excammu :ications, and perſiſted in not regiltering 

Vol. II. : * his 
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his oath of fidelity ; perſuaded that by ſuch an oath the 
Church was acknowledged as ſubſervient to monarchy, 
His temporalities were ſeized upon by the King. The 
Pope and the Janſeniſts indemnified him. He gained 
by the privation of his revenues, and died in 1680, ſatiſ- 
fied, that in oppoling the King, he” had maintained te 
cauſe of Heaven. 

His death did not extinguiſh the wire The Cad 
named by the King came to take poſſeſſion: the Monks, 
who pretended to be Canons and Grand Vicars, drove 
them out of the Church, and excommunicated them. The 
Metropolitan Montpefat, Archbiſhop of Toulouſe, to 
whom it belonged to take cognizance of this matter, gave 
ſentence, but to no purpoſe, againſt theſe pretended Grand 
Vicars. They appealed to Rome, according to the cuſ- 
tom of referring to that Court ſuch eccleſiaſtical cauſes 
as were determined by the Archbiſhops of France; a 
cuſtom directly contrary to the liberties of the Gallican 
Church: but there are contradictions in every form of 
human government. The Parliament ifſued arrets. A 
Monk, named Cerle, who was one of theſe Grand Vicars, 
defied the ſentence of the Archbiſhop, as well as the de- 
crees of the Parliament. This tribunal condemned him 
for contumacy, to be drawn on a ſledge to the place of 
execution, and to loſe his head. He was executed in 
effigy. From his aſylum he inſulted both the Arch- 
biſhop and the King; and was ſupported by the Pope. 
Nay, this ſovereign Pontiff went farther. Perſuaded, 
like Pamiers, that the right of the Regale was an abuſe 
upon the Church, and that the King had no authority in the 
dioctſe of Pamiers, he repealed the ordonnances of the 
Archbiſhop of Toulouſe, and excommunicated the Grand 
Vicars named by that Prelate, with all the eccleſiaſtics 
that held under the Regale, and their abettors. 

The King convened an Aſſembly of the Clergy, con- 
ſiſting of thirty-five Biſhops, and a like number of de- 
puties of the ſecond order. The Janſenifts, for the firft 
time, took part with the Pope; and this Pope, an enemy 
to the King, favoured, without loving them. He piqued 
7 elf on o poling this Monarch, upon every occaſion: 


and 
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and after wards in 1689, even joined with the Allies a gainſt 

James II. becauſe he was protected by Louis XIV., ſo 
that it was then a common ſay ing, That James ſhould 
become an Huguenot, and the Pope a Catholic, to ter- 
minate the troubles of Europe and of the Church, + 

However, the Aſſembly of the Clergy; in 1681 and 
1682, unanimouſly declared: for the Nag. Another 
trifling quarrel, become now important, happened to 

ariſe. The election to a priory in the ſuburbs of Paris 
inflamed the difference between the Pope and the King. 
The Roman Pontiff repealed the ordonnance of the 
Archbiſhop of Paris, and annulled his nomination to that 
priory. The Parliament adjudged this proceeding of 

the Court of Rome to be an abuſe. The Pope, by a 
bull, ordered the Inquiſition to burn the Parliament's de- 
cree; and the Parliament had ordered the ſuppreſſion of 
the bull. Theſe diſputes have been for a long time the 
common and inevitable conſequences of that ancient 
mixture of tlie natural liberty which every country 
claims, of governing within itſelf, and of its nen 
to a foreign power. 

The Aſſembly of the Clergy took a courſe, which 
ſhews that men of wiſdom can yield with dignity to their 
Sovereign, without any other power interpoſing. They 
conſented that the right of Regale ſhould extend over the; 
whole Kingdom); but it was done in ſuch a manner as to 
ſeem rather a conceſſion on the part of the Clergy, re- 
linquiſhing their pretenſions out of regard to their pro- 
tector, than a formal ne of the abſolute 
right of the Crown. 

The Afſembly juſtified themſelves to the Pope by a 
letter, wherein we find this paſſage, which alone ought 
to ſerve as a conſtant rule in all diſputes :—* It is better 
5 to. cede ſomething of 'one*s. right, than to diſturb the 

« public tranquillity.” The King, the Gallican Church, 
and the: Parliament, were contented. The Janſeniſts 
wrote ſome libels. The Pope continued inflexible. He 
reverſed thy a brief all the reſolutions of the Aſſembly, 
and commanded the Biſhops to retract their conceſſions, 
Here was ſome foundation for dividing for ever the 
W204 F | A £2 ph | Church 
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Church of France from that of Rome. . There had been 
ſome deſign of making a Patriarch in the times of Car- 
dinal Richelieu and Mazarin. 

It was the wiſh of every Magiſtrate, that the tribute 
of annates ſhould be no longer paid to Rome; that 
Rome ſhould nominate to the bene fices of Brittany, only 
for fix months in the year; and that the Biſhops of 
France ſhould no longer ſtile themſelves Biſhops by per-. 
miſſion of tbe Holy See. Had it been the King's inclina- 
tion, he needed only to have ſaid the word; he was 
maſter of the Aſſembly of the Clergy, and the Nation 
was for him. Rome would have loſt all by the inflexi- 
bility of a virtuous Pope, and the only one of that age 
who knew not how to temporiſe. But there are certain 
ancient boundaries which cannot be removed, without 
the moſt violent ſhocks. It required ſtronger ties of in- 
tereſt, more inflamed paſſions, and greater perturbations 
in the minds of men, to break at once with the Court 
of Rome; and this rupture would have been the more 
difficult, while the Miniſtry perſiſted in extirpating Cal- 
viniſm. It was even looked upon as a bold ſtep, to pub- 
liſh the four famous deviſions of the ſame A embly of 
the Clergy, in 1682, of which here follows the ſubſtance: 

1. God gave no power, either directly or indirectly; i in 
temporal matters, either to Peter or his ſucceſſors. 

2. The Gallican Church approves of the Council of 
Conſtance, which declares General Councils Aae to 
che Pope, in ſpirituals. 

3. The rules, cuſtoms, and eſtabliſhed practices of the 
Kingdom, and the Gallican Church, ought to N 


unchangeable. 


4. The Pope's deciſions, in matters of faith, are not 
binding, until approved of by the Church. | 
All the Tribunals and Faculties of Theology i- 
ſtered theſe four propoſitions, in their fulleſt ſenſe, and 
forbade by edict any one to maintain the contrary. This 
6rmneſs was regarded at Rome as an overt- act of rebel 
lion, and by the Proteſtants of Europe as a Weak eſſay 
of a Church naturally free, oy had eager gloves. four 
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| Theſe four maxims were at firſt eſpouſed with enthu- 
ſiaſm by the whole Nation; but they afterwards cooled. 
About the end of Louis XIV's reign, they began to be 
conſidered as problematieal; and Cardinal Fleury cauſ- 
ed them to be in part diſavowed, by an Aſſembly of the 
Clergy, without the leaft murmur z becauſe the minds 
of men were not then ſo much heated, and that during 
the adminiſtration of Cardinal Fleury, nothing was done 
very remarkable. They have ſince recovered their full 
vigour. Innocent XI. was nevertheleſs more than eber 
exaſperated: he refuſed bulls to all the Biſhops and 
Commendatary Abbots that had been nominated by the 
King; ſo that when he died; which was in 1689, there 
were twenty-nine Sees in France without Biſhops: Theſe 
Prelates, notwithſtanding, received theit Revenues z but 
they dared. not either be conſecrated, or perform any of 
the epiſcopal functions. The notion of creating a Pa- 
triarch was tevived. The quarrel about the rights of 
Ambaſſadors at Rome, which completed the widening 
of theſe breaches, gave one reaſon to think that the time 
was come for eſtabliſhing in France a Catholic Apoſtolic 
Church that was not Roman, The Atromey=-Gentral, 
Harlai, and the Advocate-General, Talon, made this 
ſufficiently underſtood; by appraling, in 1687, from the 
bull againſt the franchiſes, as an abuſe, and exclaiming 
againſt the obſtinacy of the Pope; who left ſo many 
churches without paſtors, This was a -ſttp to Which 
the King never would agree, though it might have been 
eaſily done, norwithitanding it appeared ſo very difficult. 
The cauſe of Innocent XI. became now the cauſe of 
the Holy See. The four propoſitions of the Clergy of 
France attacked the phantom of infallibility (which, 
though not believed in at Rote, yet was there ſupport- 
ed), and the real power annexed to that phantom. 
Alexander VIII. and Innocent XII. followed the ſteps 
of the obdyrate Odeſcalehi, not indeed with ſuch vio- 
lence. They confirmed the judgment | firahpunced 
againſt the Aſſembly of the Clergy; cheyiacfuſec bulls 
to the Biſhops; and in fine dd too mucha behane Louis 
XIV. had not done enough. The Biſhops, weary of en- 
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joying no more than a regal nomination, without the 


exerciſe of their epiſcopal functions, intreated the Court 
of France to permit them to appeaſe that of Rome. 
The King, whoſe reſolution was worn out, permitted 
their requeſt, - Each of them wrote ſeparately to the 
2 Rome, expreſſing themſelves grievouſly affixed 
with the proceedings of the Aſſembly ; and each of them in 
his letter declared he did not look upon that as decided, 
which had there been decided; nor upon that to be 


_ eſtabliſhed, which had there been eſtabliſhed. Pigna- 


telli (Innocent XII.) more mild than Odeſealehi, was 
Satisfied with this proceeding. The four propoſitions 
were yet from time to time not leſs taught in France. 
But theſe arms became ruſty when the fight had ceaſed ; 


and the diſpute lay dormant without being determined; 


as is always the caſe in a State, which has not in ſuch 
matters invariable and acknowledged principles. Thus 
we ſometimes oppoſe, ſometimes give way to Rome, ac- 


cording to the characters of thoſe who govern, or the par- 
ticular intereſts of thoſe by whom the e perſons 


of the State are governed. 


Louis XIV. except this, had no other kind of eccle- 
ſiaſtical quarrel with the Court of Rome; nor had he 


any oppoſition from the Clergy, in temporal matters. 

Under him the Clergy became reſpectable, by a de- 
cency of behaviour unknown to the barbarous times of 
the two firſt races of our Kings, to the ſtill more bar- 
barous times of feudal government, and abſolutely un- 


known during the civil wars and the troubles of Louis | 


XIII.'s reign, and above all, during the Fronde ; with 
ſome few exceptions; which will be always founded both 
in the vices and the virtues which prevail. | 

It was now only that the eyes of the people began to 
be opened upon the ſuperſtitions which always mingle 
with their religion. It was now permitted to- believe 
that Lazarus and Mary Magdalen never were in Pro- 
vence, in ſpite of the opinion of the Parliament of Aix, 


. cor of theCarmelites,.. The Benedictines could no longer 
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ever governed the church of Paris. Pretended ſaints, 
falſe miracles, and ſuppoſed relics, began to be decried. . 
That ſound reaſoning which had thrown ſuch lights upon 
philoſophy, made its way every where but ſlowly, and 
with dien 8 
Gaſton Louis de Noailles, brother to the Cardinal, and 
Biſhop of Chalons, in 1702, had ſufficient ſenſible piety 
to throw away a relic which had been many ages care- 
fully preſerved in the church of Notre-Dame, worſhip- 
ped under the name of Jeſus Chriſt's navel. All Cha- 
lons murmured againſt the Biſhop. Preſidents, Coun- 
ſellors, King's Officers, Treaſurers of France, Merchants, 
Citizens, Canons, Curates, unanimouſly proteſted, by a 
juridical act, againſt this action of the Biſhop, reclaiming 
the holy navel; alledging the garment of Chriſt preſerv- 
ed at Argenteuil, the handkerchief at Turin and Laon, 
one of the nails of the croſs at St. Denis, and the pre- 
puce at Rome, and many other relics that are preſerved 
and deſpiſed, and which cauſe ſo much ſcandal to a reli- 
gion which we revere. But the Biſhop's wiſe reſolution 
triumphed at length over the creduiity of the people. 
Some other ſuperſtitions, becauſe united with reſpec- 
table cuſtoms, ſtill ſubſiſted. The Proteſtants have 
therefore exulted ; but they. are obliged to acknowledge, 
that there is no Catholic Church in which thoſe abuſes 
are leſs common, or more deſpiſed, than in France. 
Ihe true philoſophical ſpirit, which had not taken root 
till about the middle of this century, could not extinguiſh 
the ancient and modern diſputes in theology, of which 
it took no cognizance. We ſhall now proceed to ſpeak 
of theſe diſſentions, which are a diſgrace to the human 
underſtanding, e e e 0501 979 © FOO CTR 
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'C'H' A P. XXXVI. | 
Of Calviniſm, in the Time of Louis XIV. i 


I is undoubtedly a melancholy conſideration, that the 
Church has been always torn by inteſtine diviſions, 


and that fo much blood ſhould have been for ſo many 


ages ſhed by thoſe: who proclaim the God of peace, 


_ ] his. rage was unknown ro Paganiſm. It covered the 


earth with darkneſs, but ſcarcely ſpilt any other blood 
than that of animals; and if human victims were ſome- 
times offered up among the Jews and Pagans, ſuck of- 
ferings, horrible as they were, never occaſioned civil 
wars. The religion of the Pagans was compoſed of mo- 
rality and feſtivals. Morality, which is common. to all 
men and all ſeaſons, and feſtivals, which are only acts 
of rejoieing, could never diſturb mankind, "ST 

be ſpirit of 0 inſpired men with the rage 
of religious war. I have ofien conſidered how, and by 
what means, that Gogmatic ſpirit which divided the 


Tcheols of Pagan antiquity, without occaſioning any dit- 


rurbances, ſhould. among us produce ſuch horrible ONES» | 
It cannot be cauſed ſolely by fanaticiſm; for the Gym 
nolophiſts and Bramins, the moſt fanatic of mankind, . 


nt ver hurt any but themſelves. Cannot then the origin 


of this new plague, which has ravaged the earth, be 
found in that republican ſpirit which animated the pri- 
mitive churches againſt the authority that hates reſiſtance 


of every ſort? T hoſe ſecret aſſemblies which from caves 


and grottoes defied the authority of the Roman Em- 


 perors, by degrees formed a State within a State. It was 


a republic concealed in the boſem of the empire. Con- 


ſtantine drew it from under ground, and {er it by the fide 


of the throne, | | 7 
The authority annexed to great Sees was ſoon found 

to run counter to the ſpirit of popularity, which had till 

then mſprcd all the Chriſt ian aſſemblies. It often hap- 


pened, that when a Metropolitan uttered one opinion, a 
ſuffragan Biſhop, a Prieſt, or a Deacon, maintained the 
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direct contrary.. All authority ſecretly hurts mankind, 
inaſmuch as all authority is ever upon the encreaſe. 
When people can find a pretext that may be decmed ſa- 
cred, they ſoon make a duty of oppoſitionꝰ . Thus ons _ 
patty becomes perſecutors, the other rebels, while on 
both ſides they pretend to maintain the caufe of God, 
We have ſeen, by the diſputes ſupported. by Arius - 
againſt a Biſhop, how the rage of governing ſouls has 
diſlurbed the peace of the earth f. To give one's own 
opinion as the will of Heaven, to command it to be be- 
leved under pain of death and eternal torments, was in 
ſome men deemed the utmoſt ſtretch of ſpiritual defpo- 
tif; and to reſiſt theſe two menaces, was in others the. 
laſt effort of natural liberty. The Efay en 1he Monners, 
&c. you have paſſed through +, has ſhewn you a conti- 
nual ſtruggie between the ſecular and eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
diction, ever ſince the time of Theodoſius; and ſince 
that of Charlemagne, the Grand Fiefs continually. ſtrug- 
gling againſt their Sovereigns; Biſhops often riſing - 
againſt their Kings; and Popes at war with Biſhops: av 
with Kings. In the firit ages they diſputed leſs in the 
Latin Church. The continual invaſions of Barbarians 
ſcarcely gave them time to think; and few of their dog-. © 
matical opinions were ſufficiently. clear, to ſecure them 


All the miſchiefs of religious zeal are, we apprehend, deducible- 
from the ſingle docttine of faith, implying that our eternal happineſs 
or miſery depends upon our believing or diſbelieving certain tenets, con- * 
cerning which the faculty of reaſon cannot be exerciſed. This it 
was which opened a way to every ſpecies of ſanaticiſm and ſpirituk 
rancour : for thoſe who agopted this tenet conſidered every perion wo 
differed from them in opinion, as reprobated and accurſed ; and mu- 
taal hatred, animoſity, and perſecution enſued. As the concerns of 
the ſoul were much more intereſting than any that related to temporal 
eſtablihments, the ſpiritual guides acquired ſuch influence over the 
minds of the Neophytes 8, as often ſuperſeded the authority of the 
civil magiſtrates ; a circumſtance which could not fail to aroule the 
jealouſy of the Government under which they lived; and this jea» 
loufy was attended wich feverity, which ſerved only to inflame the 
ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, and engender rebellion and deſpair. Smollct, = 


_+ Eſſay on the Manners, Ke. | 
In the firſt volumes of this work. 1 
8 hr a convert, a proſelyte, or, in the cart ph: af:ology of ſanatics, one re- 
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univerſal” belief. The worſhip of images was almoſt 
every where rejected, in the Weſt, in the Age of Charle- 


magne. A Biſhop of Turin, named Claudius, inveigh- 
ed againſt them with great acrimony, and maintained 


ſeveral opinions which at this time are the foundation of 
the Proteſtant religion. Theſe opinions ſpread them 
ſelves in the valleys of Piedmont, Dauphiny, Provence, 


and Languedoc. They flouriſhed in the ewelfth century; 


foon afterwards produced the wars of the Albigenſes 
and having paſſed from - thence to the Univerſity of 
Prague, excited the wars of the Huſſites. 0 
Ihe interval between the troubles which aroſe from 
the aſhes of John Huſs and Jerome of Prague, and 
thoſe that were renewed by the ſale of indulgences, 
was not more than one hundred years. The ancient 
opinions embraced by the Vaudois, the Albigenſes, and 
the Huſſites, revived and differently explained by 
Luther and Zuinglius, were eagerly adopted in Ger- 
many, as they furniſhed pretence for ſeizing on the 
many lands poſſeſſed by the Biſhops and Abbots, and 
for reſiſting the power of the Emperors, who were then 
taking large ſtrides towards arbitrary power. Thoſe. 
tenets triumphed in Sweden and Denmark, countries 
wherein people were free, under Kings 
The Engliſh, who inherit from nature a ſpirit of 
independence, adopted, qualified them, and thence 
compoſed a religion for themſelves. Preſbyterianiſm 
eſtabliſhed in Scotland, during the troubles, a kind of 
Republic, the pedantry and harſhneſs of which became 
much more intolerable than the inclemency of their 


climate, and even than the tyranny of the Biſhops, which 


had excited ſo much clamour. It continued to be 
grievous in Scotland, till reaſon, laws, and compulſion 

had repreſſed it. The Reformation made its way in 
Poland; but its progreſs was conſiderable only in 
places where the people were not ſlaves. It found 
little difficulty in being received among the greateſt 
and the richeſt part of the Swiſs Cantons. From the 
ſame republican principle it was near being eſtabliſhefd 
at Venice; and might have perhaps taken root there, 


had 


1 
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had not Rome been ſo near, and if the Government 
had not dreaded a democracy, to which the people in 
every Republic naturally aſpire, and which was the chief 
view of moſt of the Reformers. The Hollanders ſhook 
off the yoke of Spain “, before they embraced this 

religion. Geneva became intirely a N 2225 
in receiving Calviniſm. 

The Houſe of Auſtria took all poſſible pains to pre- 
vent theſe religions from getting footing in their domi- 
nions. They ſcarcely made any progreſs in Spain. 
They were extirpated with fire and ſword in the Duke- 
dom of Savoy, which had been their cradle. In 163g, 
the inhabitants of the vallies of Piedmont ſuffered what 
the people of Merindol and Cabriere had experienced 

under Francis I, in France. The Duke of Savoy 
abſolutely exterminated the ſect, as ſoon as he found it 
dangerous; ſo that there remained only ſome few, 
ſcarcely known,” among the rocks which ſheltered 
chem: 
It does not appear that the Lutherans; and Calviniſts 
cauſed any' great troubles in France, under the reſolute 
government of Francis I. and Henry II. But when 
the Adminiſtration was weak and divided, the quarrels 
of religion became violent. Conde and Coligni, become 
Calviniſts becauſe the Guiſes were Catholics, over- 
vhelmed the State through ſtrife. The levity and im- 
petuoſity of the nation, their paſſion for noyelty and 
enthuſiaſm, changed them, for above forty years, from 
a moſt poliſhed to a molt barbarous people. | 
Henry IV. born of this ſect, which he really loved 
without being bigotted to any, could not, though 
ſeconded by his victories and virtues, obtain the Crown 
without abandoning Calviniſm. After he became a 
Catholic, he had not the ingratitude to conſent to the 
deſtruction of a people, to whom, though enemies to 


ner N t reg in Pup * owed his ap 


1 The Dutch did not ow off the Spaniſh yohug md then em- 
brace the Proteſtant Religion; they were firſt converted to this doc- 
trine, and finding themſelves oppreſſed in the Point of liberty of 

| "epniciguce,' then ſhook off the yoke of Spain. Soller, e 
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and even had he been inclined to it, he could not how 


have deſtroyed this faction; he therefore cheriſhed and 
protected, but reſtrained it, gin | 


The Hugyenots of France, at this time, amounted 


| to a twelith part of the nation; and among them 


were many powerful Lords: whole cities were Pro- 
teſtants. They had made war vpon their Sovereigns, 
who had been obliged to put ſome ſtrong places into 


their hands for ſecurity, Henry III. had given up to 


them, in Dauphine alone, fourteen; Montauban and 
Nitmes, in Languedoc; Saumur, and above all Ro- 
chelle, which made a Republic of itſelf, and which 
the commerce and protection of the Engliſh might have 
rendered powerful. Las EET + 5 8771 

At length Henry IV. ſeemed to act according to his 
inclination, his duty, and even his policy, by granting 
them, in 1398, the celebrated Edict of Nantes. This 
Edict was in reality no more than a confirmation of 
privileges which the Proteſtants had obtained, ſword 
in hand, from preceding Kings, and which Henry the 
Great, after being eſtabliſhed on the Throne, confirmed 
to them voluntarily. By chis Edict of Nantes, which 


the name of Henry IV. had rendered more celebrated 


than any other, every Lord of a Fief veſted with 
power of capital juriſdiction, was permitted the full 
exerciſe, within his own caſtle, of the pretended reform - 
cd religion. Every Lord not poſſeſſed of ſuch power, 
was allowed thiriy perſons to be preſent at divine 
ſervice. The full exerciſe of this rel gion was tolerated 
in every place under the immediate juriſdiction of a 
Parliament. 81 0- en e 


: 


be Celvinifts were free to print books in every 


place where their religion was permitted, without apply- 
ing to their ſuperiors. They were declared capable of 


this appeared plainly, in effect, by the King's having 


ci eated the Lords of Jremouille and Rohan * Dukes and 
Pecrs of France. tie en fo wer! n dy Hoi 
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A new Chamber was purpoſely cone | in the Parlia · 
ment of Paris, conſiſting of a Preſident and ſixteen 
Counſellors. This Court, which was called the Cham- 
ber of the Edict, determined all cauſes that concerned 
the Reformed, not only in the immenſe diſtrict of Paris, 
but likewiſe in that of Normandy and Brittany. Indeed 
there never was but one Calviniſt admitted by right 
among the Counſellors of this juriſdiction: but as the 
deſign of it was to prevent thoſs vexatious actions of 
which the party complained; and as men always value 
themſelves upon diſcharging a truſt by which they are 

diſtinguiſned; this Chamber, compoſed of Catholics, 
always rendered the moſt impartial juſtice to the Hu- 
guenots, as they themſelves acknowledged. 

They had a kind of leſſer Parliament, at Caſtres, in- 
dependent on that of Toulouſe. They had Re wis 
Coutts of Juſtice at Grenoble and Bourdeaux, compoſed 
of one-half Roman Catholics, and the other Calvinifts, 
Their Churches aſſembled in Synods in the ſame manner 
as the Gallican Church. Theſe privileges, together 
with many others, incorporated the Celvinifts with the. 
reſt of the nation. It was, in effect, ſuffering enemieg 
to league together 5 but the authority, the goodneſs, 
and the addreſs of this great Monarch kept t them within 

bounds during his life. 

After the. tragical and mock-langwintay death E 
Henry IV. during the 'weakneſs of a minority, and 
under a divided Court, it was hardly poffible- for the : 
republican ſpirm of the Reformed not to abuſe their 
privileges; or for the Court, feeble as it was, not to 
attempt to teſtrain them. The Huguenots had already 
eſtabliſned Circles in France, in imitation of thoſe in 
Germany. The Deputies of cheſe Circles were frequent- 
ly ſeditious, and there were in the patty itſelf 1 

ne, of unbounded ambirion. + : The DM [ 


No: It was, i= gfk, to make friends of enemies, rie per- 
ſesution, only, that creates the latter. M. Voltaite ſeems to haue 
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Bouillon, and N all the Duke of Rohan, the chief 
who had the greateſt influence among the Huguenots, 
ſoon hurried the reſtleſs ſpirit of the Preachers, and the 
blind zeal of the people, into an open revolt. The 
General Aſſembly of the party, in 1615, had the bold- 
neſs to preſent a Remonſtrance to the Court, in which, 
among other inſolent articles, they demanded a refor- 
mation in the King's Council“. In the year 1616, 
they took up arms, in ſeveral places; and the auda- 
city of the Huguenots joining with the diviſions in 
the Court, the public hatred againſt the favourites, 
and the unſettled ſtate of the nation, every thing was 
for ſome time in confuſion. Nothing prevailed bur ſedi- 
tions, intrigues, menaces, infurrections, treaties made in 
haſte, and broken as ſpeedily; which made the famous 
Cardinal Bentivoglio, at that time Nuncio in France, 
ſay, that he had been witneſs of nothing bur ſtorms. 
In the year 1621, the Calviniſt Churches of France 
offered Leſdiguieres, who was afterwards made Con- 
ſtable, the command of their armies, with a ſalary of 
an hundred thouſand crowns a-month. But Leſdi- 
guieres, more clear-ſighted in his ambition, than they 
in their factions, and who knew them well, as having 
commanded them before, choſe rather at that time to 
fight againſt them, than be at their head; and, inſtead 
of accepting their offers, turned Catholic. The party 
afterwards applied to the Marſhal Duke of Bouillon, 
who returned for anſwer, that he was too old. To 
conclude, they conferred that unhappy poſt on the 
Duke of Rohan, who, jointly with his brother Soubiſe, 
had the hardineſs to make war upon the King of France. 
The ſame year the Conſtable de Luynes carried 
Louis XIII. from province to province. He reduced 
to obedience 4 Ning of fifty cies, almoſt: without 
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* This they did not do, as Huguenots, bo as a ele body. They, 
were equally ſubjects, and had equal rights. When Engliſh Corpora- 
tions or Counties addreſs the King to relieve a grievance, they are not 
to be conſidered as diſtinct bodies from the reſt of the people. The 
ſubject has a natural right to demand redreſs, and none but a French- 
man would treat the Yox Populi as boldugſi, or infelence. Tranſlator. 
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reſiſtance; but failed before Montauban, whence *the 
King had the mortification of being obliged to decamp. 
Rochelle was beſieged in vain. That city continued to 
defend itſelf, both by its own ſtrength, and the ſuccours 
it received from England; and the Duke de Rohan, a 
traitor to his Country, concluded a peace with his So- 
vereign, like one Crowned Head treating with another *. 
After this peace, and the death of the Conſtable de 
Luynes, there was a neceſlity of renewing the war, and 
again laying ſiege to Rochelle, always in league-againſt 
its Sovereign with the Engliſh and the Calviniſts of the 
Kingdom. A woman (the mother of the Duke of 
Rohan) defended” this city a whole year againſt the 
royal army, againſt the activity of Cardinal Kichelieu, 
and the intrepidity of Louis XIII. who braved death 
more than once at this ſiege. The city ſuffered all the 
extremities of famine; and would not have been re- 
duced at laſt, had it not been for the mole of five 
hundred feet long, which Cardinal Richelieu ordered 
to be made acroſs the mouth of the harbour, in imita- 
tion of thoſe which Alexander formerly raiſed before 
the city of Tyre. This ſubdued the ſea and the Ro- 
chellers. „ ett ai SR RN 
. Guiton, the Mayor of Rochelle, who had formed the 
deſign to bury himſelf under the ruins of the place, had 
the boldneſs, after having ſurrendered at diſcretion, to 
appear before Cardinal Richelieu, attended by his 
guards, the Mayors of the principal Huguenot cities 
being allowed this mark of honour. Guiton's guards, 
however, were taken from him, and the city was diveſt- 
ed of its privileges. The Duke of Rohan, chief of the 
rebellious heretics, {till continued the war for his party; 
and finding himſelf abandoned by the Engliſh, «though 
Proteſtants, he entered into an alliance with the 
Spaniards, though Catholics. But the firm behaviour 


* And his Sovereign acted wiſely, in making ſuch a conceſſion. 
It perhaps ſaved his empire. To continue to treat a people as rebels, 
who, by ſtrength or ſucceſs, have become too powerful to be matters 
ed, is ignorantly to be governed by names, and not by things; 
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of Cardinal Richelieu forced the Huguenots, at laſt, 
after being defeated on all ſides, to ſubmit. 

All the Edicts granted them before this time, had 
bank ſo many treaties made with their Kings. Richelieu 
reſolved that the one granted them on this occaſion, 
ſhould be called The Edict of Grace. The King in it 


| {peaks in the ſtyle of a Prince who pardons. The 


exerciſe of the new religion was forbidden in Rochelle, 
the Iſle of Rhe, Oleron, Privas, and Pamiers; in other 


reſpects the Edict of Nantes was ſuffered to remain, 


which, by the Calviniſts, was always looked N 


their fundamental law. 


It ſeemed ſome what ſtrange that Cardinal de Riche- 
n who was ſo abſolute and daring, did not totally 
aboliſh this famous Edict; but at that time he had 


ſomething elſe in view, more difficult perhaps in the 


execution, but not leſs conformable to the extent of his 
ambition, and the greatneſs of his deſigns. He aimed 
at the glory of ſubduing the minds of men, which he 
thought himſelf capable of effecting by the greatneſs 
of his underſtanding, his power, and his politics. His 
project was to gain over ſome of the Preachers, which 
the Reformed then called Miniſters, and are now ſtiled 
Paſtors" 40 bring them firſt to acknowledge that the 
Roman Catholic "worſhip was not criminal in the 03 


of God; to lead them, atrerwards, by degrees, to dee 
the eyes 


ſome points of little importance; and to appear in | 
of the Court of Rome, as if he had yielded nothing at 
all. He made fure of dazzling one party of the Re- 
formed, of feducing the other by preſents and favours, 
and to appear at length to have oaks them to the 
Church; leaving to time to accompliſh the reſt, and 


_ indulging himſelf before-hand in the glory of having 


effected, or prepared the way for this great work, and 
of being thought to have completed it. The famous 
Capuchin Joſeph on one fide, and two Miniſters gain- 
ed on the other, ſet about chis negociation. But it ap- 
peared” that the Cardinal had preſumed too far; and 
that it is more difficult to adjuſt the differences of 
Pivines, tt an tO raiſe moles in the ocean. 

Ricke' eu, 
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„ Richeliows thus diſappointed, reſolved. england to 
traſh the Calviniſts; but cares of another nature pre- 
vented him. He found himſelf obliged to combat, at 
the ſame time, the Grandees of the Kingdom, the 
Royal Family, the whole Houſe of 7 and fre- 
— Louis XIII. himſelf. At length, amidſt all 
theſe ſtorms, he ended his days by a premature death, 
pefore he was able to complete his deſigns, leaving be- 
hind him a name more Gazzlings than either loved or 
revered. 

In the mean time, after the 8 of Rocheile, and 
the publication of the Edict of Grace, the eivil wars 
ceaſed, and there remained nothing but controverſy. 
Large volumes were publiſhed on both ſides, which 
no body reads, at preſent. The Clergy, and eſpecially 
the Jeſuits, aimed at converting the Huguenots. The 
Huguenot Preachers endeavouted to bring over ſome 
Catholics to their opinion. The King's Council was 
buſied in iſſuing Arrets about a bury ing- ground, which 
the two parties were diſputing in a village; about a 
chapel built on ſome land formerly belonging to the 
Church; about ſchools the juriſdiction of caſtles, in- 
terments, and bells ; in which the Reformed ſeldom 
gained their cauſe. Theſe trifling diſputes were all 
that was now left of the former  devaſtations and 
ravages. The Huguenots were without a leader, ſince 
they had loſt the Duke of Rohan, and that Sedan had 
been taken from the Houſe of Bouillon. They even 


made a merit of remaining quiet, during the factions 


of the. Fronde, and the civil wars excited by the 
Princes of the Blood, the Parliaments, and the Biſhops, 
on pretence of ſerving the King againſt Cardinal Ma- 
zarin. 

There were ſcarce any diſputes about e Sane BP 
the life of this Miniſter. He made no ſcruple to beſtow, 
the place of Comptroller-General of the Finances upon 
a Huguenot of foreign extraction, named Hervard. 

he Reformed were all of them admitted into the 
offices of the revenue, and all the places dependent 
upon it. | 4h | 

Vo. II. 2 8 | Colbert, 
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Colbert, who revived the induſtry of the nation, and 
whom France may look upon as the founder of her 
commerce, employed a great number of Huguenots 
in arts, manufactures, and the navy. Theſe uſeful 
objects, which fully occupied them, ſoftened by degrees 
the epidemic fury of controverſy ; and the glory 
which for fifty years together ſurrounded the throne 
of Louis XIV. added to his power, and the firmneſs 
and vigour of his adminiſtration, extinguiſhed in the 
Calviniſt party, as well as in all orders of the State, 
the leaſt idea of ſedirion. The magnificent feaſts of a 
gay and galant Court threw an air of ridicule on the 
pedantry and reſerve of the Huguenots, In proportion 
as good taſte improved, the pſalms of Marot and Beza 
began to inſpire diſguſt ®. Theſe canticles, which had 
charmed the Court of Francis II. ſeemed only calculated 
for the populace, in the reign of Louis XIV. Sound 
philoſophy, which began to make its way in the world 
towards the middle of this Age, helped ſtill more to put 
men out of humour with religious diſputes. wh 
But while Reaſon was gradually extending her influence 
over men, the ſpirit of controverſy itſelf became inſtru- 
mental in preſerving the peace of the State: for the 
Janſeniſts, beginning about this time to appear with 
ſome reputation, acquired a conſiderable ſhare in the 
eſteem of thoſe who are fond of fuch ſubtleties. They 
wrote at the ſame time againſt the Jefuirs and Hugue- 
nots. Theſe latter anſwered the Jeſuits and the Janſe- 
nifts. The Lutherans, in the province of Alſace, 
attacked all the three. A paper-war among fo many 
different ſets, at a time when the State was engaged in 
great deſigns, and the Government was powerful, could 
not fail of becoming, in a few years, only an 'amuſe- 
ment- for the idle. part of the nation, which, ſooner 
or later, always fanks into indifference. © © 
Louis XIV. was exaſperated againſt the ſectaries in 
religion, by the continual remonſtrances of his Clergy, 
by the Court of Rome, and efpecially by the Chancellor 


® Like thoſe of Sternhold and Hopkins, in our days, Tranfator, / 
maple 5 Le Tellier 
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Le Tellier and his ſon Louyois, both enemies to Colbert, 
and who had reſolved to root out the Reformed, as 
rebels, becauſe Colbert protected them, as uſeful ſubs 
jets. Louis, wholly a ſtranger to the fundamental 
points of their doctrine. looked upon them, hot without 

reaſon, as Id revolters ſubdued with difficulty, He 
applied himſelf at firſt to undermine, by degrees, on 
all ſides, the fabric of their religion. Their churches 
were taken from them on the moſt ſender pretexts, 
and they were forbidden to marry the daughters 6. 
Catholics :, but in this there ſeemed to be a want of 
policy, or at leaſt an ignorance of the power of a ſex, 
with which the Court was otherwiſe ſo well acquainted, 
The Intendants and the Biſhops endeavoured, upon 
the moſt plauſible pretences, to get Huguenot children 
away from their parents. Colbert had orders, in 1681, 
not to admit any perſon of this religion into places in 
the revenue. They were excluded as much as poſſible 
from the corporations of, arts and trades: The King, 
however, though he kept them under the yoke, did 
not always make them feel the whole weight of it. 
Edicts appeared forbidding all violence againſt them; 
inſinuations were mingled with ſeverities ;. and the op- 
preſſions they laboured under, were at leaſt covered 
with a ſhew of juſtice, _ e, 
One very efficacious inſtrument of converſion wag 
particularly uſed, which was money; but there was not 
an effectual uſe made of the expedient. Peliſſon had | 
the charge of this ſecret ſervice ;/ the ſame Peliſſon who 

was ſo long a Calviniſt, and who is ſo well known by 
his writings, his copious eloquence; and his attachment 
to the Superintendant Fouquet, whoſe ſecretary, fa- 
vourite, and victim, he was. He had the good for- 
tune to be enlighiened, and to change his religion, at 
a time when that change opened a way to fort ne and 


preferment. He took the eceleſiaſtical habit, and 
obtained ſevetal benehces, and the place of Maſter of 
Requeſts. About the year 1677, the King entruſted 
him with the revenues of the Abbies of St. Germain 
des Prez, and Cluni, together with the income ariſing 

5 Z 2 | from 
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from the third part of the fcogamar , 1 whole to 
de diſtributed amongſt thoſe who would become con- 
verts. Cardinal Le Camus, Archbiſhop of Grenoble, 
had lately tried. this method. Peliſſon, charged with 
this negociation, ſent money into the Provinces, endea- 
vouring to make many converts with little expence. 

Small ſums diſtributed 'to a number of indigent 
wretches, ſwelled the liſt which Peliſſon preſented, 

every three months, to the King; perſusding him, that 
every thing upon earth would at length * Way to his 
generolity and power, 

The Council, encoutaged by theſe fmall ſucceſſes, 
which time ald have rendered more confiderable, had 
ventured in 1681, to iffue a declaration, permitting chil- 
dren to renounce their religion at thè uge of ſeven years; 
and under the ſanction of this dectee, great numbers of 
children were ſeized i in the Provinces, in order to make 
them abjure; and troops were duartered upon the 
houſes of heir parents. 

This precipitate ſtep of the Chancellor Le Tellier and 
bi ſan Louvois was the occaſion that, in 168 1, a great 
many families of Poitou, Saintonge, and the neigh- 
bouring Provinces, fled the Kingdom, 

Foreign nations, with. eagerneſs, took advantage of 
this circumſtance. The Kings of England and Denmark, 
and the City of Amſterdam, in particular, invited the 
Calviniſts to take refuge in their territories, promiſing 
them ample ſubſiſtence. | Amſterdam alone undertook 
to build a thoufand houſes for the fugitives. 

The Council ſoon perceived the dangerous confe- 
quences of a too ſpeedy uſe of authority, and thought to 
find a remedy in that very authority itſelf. They were 
_ ſenſible how neceſſary artiſans were in a country where 
commerce flouriſhed, and ſeamen, at a time when they 
were eſtabliſhing a naval force, The puniſhment of 
the gallies was therefore denounced againft all, of theſe 
| proveſrons, who ſhould attempt to quit the Kingdom. 


* The "OY Oy 1s a term for the Stewardſhip appointed i in every 


Dioceſe, for receiving the profits of all benefices, auer their vacatt- 
cics. Trayflater. | 
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it being obſerved that a great number of Calviniſt 
families were ſelling their eſtates, a proclamation im- 
mediately appeared, confiſcating all thoſe lands, in 
caſe the ſeller ſhould leave the Kingdom within a year, 
The perſecution againſt the Miniſters was now reſumed . 
with double ſeverity. Their churches were ſhut 1 
upon the moſt frivolous pretences, and all the rents left 
by will to their eden were applied to the PF 
tals of the Kingdom. 1920 

The Maſters of Calvinift cgi were forbid to re- 
ceive boarders. The Miniſters were taxed, and Pro- 
teſtant Mayors were deprived of their right of nobleſſe. 
The Officers of the King's Houſhold, and the King's 
Secretaries, who were Proteſtants, had orders to refigh 
their places, None of chis religion were any longer 
admitted, either among the Notaries, the OP or 
ven in the function of Axtornies. 

The Clergy were ſtrictly enjoined to uſe tuple: vemolt 
endeayours to make proſelytes, While perpetual baniſh= 

ment was denounced againſt thoſe Proteſtant Migiſters 
who ſhould attempt the ſame. All theſe ordonnances 
were publicly ſolieited by the Clergy of France, Who, 
like children of a houſhold, were reſolved not to m 
their inheritance with aliens introduced by force. 

Peliſſon went on buying converts; but 3 
Hervafd, widow of the Comptroller-General of the 
Finances, animated with that zeal for religion which 
has been obſerved in all ages to belong to women, ſent 
as much money to prevent benrargen as Nane had | 
done to procure them. 

At length the H nots ventared." on re- 
fiſtante 2 Pe 1 They aſſembled in the 1682, 
Vivarais*, and in Dauphiny, near the places where 
their churches had been demoliſhed. They were attack - 
ed, and they defended themſelues. This was but a 
ſmall W of 2 bre of our 3 civil wars. Two 
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or three hyndred miſerable wretches,. without a leader, 
without towns, and even without any regular plan of 
delign, were diſperſed i in a quarter of an hour. Their 
uniſument immediately followed cheir defeat, The 
Intendant of Dauphiny cauſed the grandſon of t 
Miniſter, Chamier, Who had drawn up the Edict of 
Nantes, to be broke upon the wheel. He is ranked 
among the moſt famous martyrs of the ſect; and the 
name of Chamier has been long held! in veneration by the 
Proteſtants. OA 
1683, The Fa ey of e SY the 
Miniſter Chomel to be broke alive upon the 
wheel, Three more were condemned to the ſame 
puniſhment, ard ten to be hanged ;; but they ſaved 
themſelves by flight, and were only executed in effigy. 
All theſe rigorous proceedings inſpired terror, and 
at the ſame time encreaſed the ſpirit of obſtinacy. It is 
but too well known, that people become more attached 
to a teligion, in Proportian as they Wer for its 
ſake . 
- Na this time the King was perſuaded, that; after 
having ſent Miſſionaries into all the Provinces, it be- 
hoved him likewile to ſend dragoons. Theſe viclences 
ſeemed very ill-timed, and were the conſequences of the 
' ſpirit which then prevailed at Court, that, een thing 
ought. to ſubmit to the will of Louis XIV. It was not 
conſidered that the Huguenots were no longer the {ame 
as at Jarnac, Moncontour, and. Coutras; that the 
tage of civil war was now extinguiſhed ; that: this ma- 
lady, of long continuance, was now upon the decline; 
that every thing has but a limited duration with man- 
kind; that if the fathers had been rebels under 
Louis XIII. their children were, become good ſubjects 
_ uncer Louis XIV. It was feen in Engl nd, Holland, 
aun Germany, that many 4 ſects, he had torn Saen 


. That * males x is a 6 vel; not a liberal idea. Ie 
does not attach men ftronger 19 their religious opinions; but tis 
natural to feſiſt oppreſſion, e n on be of what wr locver 
it may. 7 2 of hl | 2 
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other 1 in pieces, during the laſt age, now lived peaceably 
: ther, within the walls of the ſame city. Every 

thing proved, that an abſolute Prince might be « 2 

well ſerved by Catholics and by Proteſtants. The 
Lutherans of Alſace were unanſwerable proofs of this 
maxim. In the end, it appeared that Queen Chriſtina 
was not miſtaken, in what ſhe ſays in one of her letters 
on the ſubject of theſe oppreſſions and emigrations: 
„J look upon France as a patient whoſe legs and 
<« arms are cut off, to cure him of a diſorder "which 
„ patience and lenitives would have enge got the 
better of,? 

Louis XIV. who, in ſekvin upon Straſburg g. in 
1681, protected Lutheraniſm / 150 might have "acted 
in the ſame manner by Calviniſm, which time would 
have inſenſibly aboliſhed, as it every day diminiſhes the 
number of . in Alface. Could it be imagined, 
that in putting this force upon a great number of his 
ſubjects, he would not loſe many more, who, · in ſpite 
ME all his edits and guards, would by flight avoid a 
violence which they looked upon as a horrible perſecu- 
tion? And, in fact, why compel a million of people to 

hate a name ſo dear and precious, and to which both 
_ Proteſtants and Catholics, Frenchmen and ſtrangers, 
had agreed to join the epithet of Great? Policy itſelf 
ſeemed to require a toleration of the Calviniſts, in order 
to oppoſe them to the continual pretenſions of the Court 
of Rome. It was. about this very time, too, that the 
King had openly broke with Innocent XI. the declared 
enemy of France. But Louis X1V. reconciling the 
intereſts of his religion with thoſe of his grandeur, was 
reſolved to humble the Pope with one hand, and cruſh 
the Calviniſts with the other. 

He conſidered theſe two enterprizes as 'produdtive of 
that luſtre of glory, of which he was in all things fond, 
even to a degree of idolatry. The Biſhops, ſeveral of 
the Intendants, and the whole Council, made him be- 
lieve. that his troops would, by their bare appearance, 
finiſh what his liberalities and naſſions had already 


begun, 
Z 4 He 


garried on within a large encloſure. 
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He thought that in this he did no more than make 
uſe of his authority; but thoſe to whom that power 
was committed, exerted it with extreme rigour ®. 
* Towards the end of the year 1684, and in the begin- 
ning ot 1685, when Louis XIV. always ſtrongly armed, 
had nothing to fear from any of his neighbours, troops 
were ſent into all the cities and caſtles where the 
Proteſtants were moſt numerous; and as the dragoons, 
who at that time were very ill diſciplined, committed 
the greateſt exceſſes, this execution was called the 
c 

All poſſible care was taken to guard the frontiers, in 
order to prevent the flight of thoſe who were deſigned 
to be reunited to the Church. It was a kind of chace 


| 
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A Biſhop, an Intendant, or a Sub-delegate, or a 
Curate, or ſome other perſon in authority, marched at 
the head of the ſoldiers. The principal Calviniſt fami- 
lies were aſſembled, eſpecially thoſe who were deemed 


Madame de Caylus, in her gcaverirs,- mentioning this circum- 
ſtance, ſays, © Monſieur de Louvois firſt prevailed on the King to 
% ftation ſome regiments of dragoons in the moſt remarkable Hu- 
46 Suenot tod ns, by perſuading him that the ſole appearance of the 
% troops, without any other manceuvre than merely capreoling before 
the inhabitants, wauld induce them more readily to liſten to the 
Kt doctrine of ſuch orthodox teachers as might at the ſame time be 
JJ IEC Goo ts 8 


The King complied with this miniſterial | meaſure, againſt his 


4 


oon opinion, and contrary to his natural bent, which always in- 


'*« clined to lenity. They took advantage of his permiſſion, and 
% under the ſanction. of his orders, were guilty of much cruelty, 
* without his knowledge, which he would have puniſhed ſeverely, 
had the report of it ever been ſuffered to have reached his ears, 
< But Manſieur de Louvois contrived to amuſe him, from time to 
time, by affirming that numbers of converts were every day made, 
as he had before ſuppoſed would have been the caſe, at the mere 
ET — 8 
His Majeſty had really ſo much candour in his own nature, that 


c he could never imagine any perſon: to be capable of deceiving him 


% whom he had once. placed a confidence in; and many of the un- 
% Warrantable things which have been imputed to him, in theſe and 
e other tranſactions, were owing to the miſtaken notion of probity 
£* that he uſed too often to compliment his Miniſters with.” Lifter, 
(0) ye Kings! ſays the ingenious Tranſlator, upon this paſſage, Tran/iatorx. 


5 moſt 
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5 moſt tractable. They renounced their religion in the 
name of the reſt, and thoſe who continued obſtinate 
were given up to the foldiery, who were allowed every 
licence but that of Killing; nevertheleſs, many perſons 
were ſo cruelly treated, that they died ſoon after. The 
poſterity of the refugees in foreign countries ſtill cry 
out againſt this perſecution of their fathers, comparing 
it to the moſt violent the Church had ever ſoſtained in | 
the firft Ages of Chriſtianity, | 

It ſeemed a ftrange contraſt, that fk cruel and mer- 
cileſs orders ſhould proceed from the boſom of a volup- 
tuous Court, diſtinguiſhed for ſoftneſs of manners, the 
graces, and all the charms of ſocial life. The inflexible 
character of the Marquis de Louvois appeared too 

lainly in this affair, and we ſee in it the ſame genius 
which had propoſed to bury Holland under the waves, 
and afterwards laid the Palatinate in aſhes: There are 
ſill extant letters written with his own hand, in this 
year of 1685, and conceived in theſe terms: „ It is the 
<« King's pleaſure, that ſuch as refuſe to conform to his 
8 religion ſhould be puniſhed with the utmoſt 3 
* and that thoſe who ſhould affect the fooliſn glory of 
de being the laſt rg 3 ſhould be n to _ laſt 
f extremity. ? 

Paris was ſiot expaſcd: to theſe vexations z che Cries of 
the ſufferers would have made themſelves: heard too near 
the Throne. The perſecutors were willing to 2 

victims, hut did not care to have their clamours heard. 
While the churches of the Reformed were thus every | 
where demoliſhed, and abjurations were demanded: in 
the Provinces with an armed force, the Edict of Nantes 
was at laſt revoked, in the month of October 1685. This 
completed the ruin of that fabric which was Way 
undermined on all fides., 

The Chamber of the Edict tad been ſuppreſſed ſome 
time before, and the Calviniſt Counſellors in Par- 
liament were ordered to reſign their places. Artets of 
Council followed one upon another, like thunderbolts, 
to 1 the remains of the proſcribed religion. I har 
(hich e to be che moſt ſeyere, Was the 1 
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for ſeizing the children of the-pretended Reformed, 'and 
utting them into the hands of their neareſt Catholic re- 
tions; an order againſt which the voice of nature cried 
ſo loudly, that it was never carried into execution. 
| "1685, But in this memorable Edict, which revoked 
that of Nantes, they feemed ro have paved the 
way to an event directly contrary to the end propoſed. 
The intent was to procure a re-union of the Calviniſts 
to the national Church, throughout the Kingdom. 
Gourville, an expert politician, whom Louvois con- 
ſolted, adviſed: him, as is well known, to impriſon all 
the Preachers, and releaſe ſuch only, as being gained 
by private penſions, would abjure in public, and might 
by this means contribute more to the deſired union = 
the Miſſionaries and ſoldiers. 
Inſtead of following this politic aiivics; an Edie was 
iſſued, ordering all the Miniſters who refuſed to renounce 
their religion, to quit the Kingdom in fifteen days. 
It was ſurely the utmoſt blindneſs to imagine, that in 


driving away the Paſtors, a great part of the floek would 


not follow. It was pretuming extravagantly upon 
wer, and betraying a very {lender knowledge of man- 
ind, to ſuppoſe that ſo many exaſperated minds, ſo 
many imaginations heated with the idea of martyrdom; 
eſpecially in the ſouthern parts of France, would not 
run all riſks to go and publiſh their conſtancy, and the 
glory of their exile, in foreign countries, when ſo many 
nations, envious of Louis XIV. were wann to receive 
the fugitives with open arms. 
The old Chancellor Le Tellier, a * ae the 
Edict, cried cut in an ecſtaſy of joy: Nunc dimittis fer- 
vum tunm, Dem ine, quia viderunt oculi mei ſalutare tuum. 
Lord, now letteſt thou thy ſervant depart in peace, 
«< for mine eyes have ſeen thy ſalvation.” He did not 
imagine that he was then ſetting his hand to an act 
which would be e e of [MF gremeltF Ee ta 
his Rs wa e | 


. 
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In 5 the funeral oration of this Chancellor, pronounced 
oy BoLuet, we Jee him — as a good and A great man, If 
ve 
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His fon, Louvois, was no leſs: deceived; when he 
thought that a bare order of his would be ſufficient to : 
ſhut the — and ſea- ports againſt thoſe who 
thought their duty obliged them to fly. Induſtry, When 
employed to elude the law, is always too ſtrong for au- 
thority. The gaining over ſome few of the guards was 
ſufficient to favour the flight of a number of refugees. 
No leſs than fifty — families quitted the Kingdom 
in the ſpace of three years; and were afterwards follow- 

ed by others, who carried their arts, manufactures, and 
riches, into foreign countries with them. Almoſt all 
the north of Germany, a country till then rude and void 
of induſtry, received a new face from the multitudes 
tranſplanted thither, who peopled whole cities. Stuffs, 
gold and ſilver lace, hats, ſtockings, formerly bought. 
of France, were now: manufactured in thoſe countries 
by them. A part of the ſuburbs of London was peopled 
entirely with French manufacturers in ſilk. Others car- 
ried thither the art of making cryſtal in perfection, 
which was then loſt in France. The gold which the 
refugees. brought with them, is gill very ee wt 
be met with in Germany. 

Thus France loſt about five 3 thouſand Jokes 
bitants, an immenſe quantity of ſpecie, and, what is [till 
more, the arts with which her enemies enriched them. 

ſelves. Holland gained excellent officers and foldiers.. 
The Prince of Grange and che Duke of Savoy nad 
entire regiments of refugees. Thoſe ſame Sovereigns 
of Savoy and Piedmont, who had exerciſed ſo much 
cruelty againſt the Reformed of their own countries, en- 
A noſe of F rance among their ee and it ar 


we look i into he Foam” of the Abbe de gt. Fans we mall Fes bin 
a mean-fpirited and dangerous court-ſycaphant ;; one ſkilful in the art 
qa e of whom the Count de Grammont ſaid, on ſceing 
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Abit was not through: any religious zeal that the Prince 
of Orange enliſted them alſo. Some of them went even 
as far as the Cape of Good Hope to ſettle. The nephew 
of the famous Du Queſne, Lieutenant-General of the 
Marine, founded a ſmall Colony at that extremity of the 
globe; but it did not proſper, for moſt ou of thoſe 
who went on board periſhed; by the way. However, 
the remains of this Colony yet ſubſiſt in the neighbour. 
hood of the Hottentots. The French have had a farther 
1 J ber. than che cw. 

In vain were the priſons and qaliins filed with choſe 
—— were ſtopt in their flight: what could be done with 
ſuch a multitude of | wretches whom ſufferings had but 
more ſtrengthened in their faith? How could members 
of the law, and infirm old men, be left to periſſi in the 
gallies! Some hundreds were ſent over to America. At 
ſength the Council began to think, that if they were no 
longer prohibited leaving the Kingdom, the minds of 
The people being no longer inſtigated by the ſecret-plea- 
jure of 'difobeying,- emigrations would become leſs fre- 
quent. But here chey were again miſtaken; and after 
leaving the paſſages open, 1 were a ſeeond time de- 
ended, to no purpoſe, - . * 

In 168 5 the Calviniſts were interdicted to triple} 
Catholic ſervants in their families, leſt the maſter might 
_ pervert the domeſtics ; and the year after another Edict 

commanded them to hire none but Huguenots . There 
was nothing ſteady in the method of perſecuting mom 

except the deſign of compelling them to come in. 
After all the churches of the Reformed were demoliſhs | 
ed, and their Paſtors baniſhed, nothing more remained 
but to retain in the Roman Communion ſuch as, through 
fear or perſuaſion, had quitted' their religion. There 
were about four hundred thouland of theſe in the King- 
5 0 * 1 hel werf obliged to 89 o fa and to com- 
ire Pert | municate: : 


.. ® Theſe Edicts appear to be; in effect * ſame; na ſo are Calvi. 
niſts and Huguenots; though M. Voltaire ſeems to mark diſtinction 
here, in both. Translator. ne 
I It has been ſeveral times aſſerted in Pint. chat therd till res 
waigeg three millions of the Reformed in France, This is yy _ 
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tmunicate: ſome who: refuſed the Hoſt, after having 
once received it, were burnt alive. The bodies of ſuch 
as refuled to receive the ſacrament at their death, were 
drawn upon a hurdle, and caff upon a dunghill*, 
Perſecution always makes proſelytes+, eſpecially when 
it happens to encounter a heat of enthuſiaſm. The 
Calviniſts aſſembled every where to ſing their pſalms, 
though the penalty of death was denounced. againſt alt 
ſuch as ſhould hold theſe aſſemblies, Miniſters return- 
ing into the Kingdom were likewiſe to ſuffer death, and 
a reward of five thouſand five hundred livres was pro- 
miſed ro whomſoever ſhould inform againſt them. Se- 
veral returned, and were either hanged or * upon 
the wheel. 
The ſect, however, {till ſubliſted, ond in appear. 
ance cruſhed. It vainly hoped in the year 1689, chat 
King William, who had dethroned his father-in-law, a 
Roman Catholic, would ſupport Calviniſm in France; 
but in the war of 1701, fanaticiſm and rebellion again 
blazed out in Languedoc, and the adjacent Provinces. 
This rebellion was excited by prophecies. Predictions 
have ever been the means made uſe of to ſeduce the ig- 
norant, and to inflame fanatics. Among a hundred 
events that impoſture pretends to foretell, if chance ſhall 
coincide with one, the reſt are forgotten, and that ſingle 
incident is credited as a token of the favour of God, and 
a proof of inſpiration. If none of the predictions are 
fulfilled, they are explained; a new ſenſe is given to them 
to accomimodate the artifice; enthuſiaſts embrace — * 
and fools are credulous. 
The Miniſter Jurieu was one of their mot 8 | 
Prophets. He began by ſetting himſelf above one Cot- 


ferable exaggeration. Mr. Baville reckoned but one hundred thou- 

fand in Languedoc, and his account is exact. There are not above 

fifteen thouſand in Paris ; ; and there are ſeveral cities, and even whole. 

provinces, in which there is not one. French Editor. 

This was not done by Papifts, but by Prieſts. 7. ran/lator. 
A few pages before M. Voltaire only took upon him to. aflert, 

that perſecution confirms 3 but here he is ſo extravagant as to ſay it 


converts. Pains and penalties are ſtrange. perſuaſions, ſurely! ig a 
may not deter, but can never allure. Leid. 95 . 


terus, 
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terus, ſome never-before-heard-of Chriſtina, one Juſtus 
Velfius, and a certain Drabitius, whom he enumerated 
as perſons inſpired of God. Afterwards, he placed him- 
ſelf on a level with the Author of the Apocalypſe, and 
of. St. Paul. His followers, or rather his enemies, had a 
medal ſtruck in Holland, with this exergue, Jurius pro- 
pheta : © Jurius the Prophet.“ He promiſed the deliver- 
ance of the people of God, in eight years. His School 
of Prophecy was eſtabliſhed in the mountains bf Dau- 
Phiny, of the Vivarais, and the Cevennes; countries 
very proper for favouring predictions, being inhabited 
by ignorant peaſants, with hot brains, baked by the heat 
of rhe fun, and ſtill more inflamed by their Preachers. 
The firſt School of Prophecy was opened at a glaſs- 
houſe, on a mountain in Dauphiny, called Peira, where 
an old Huguenot, named De Serre, foretold the de- 
ſtruction of Babylon, and the re-eftabliſhment of Jeruſa- 
lem. He ſhewed the children the words of Scripture 
which ſay, < When three or four are gathered together 
„in my name, my Spirit is in the midſt of them ;” and, 
« Witha grain of faith one may remove mountains ;” 
after which he received the Spirit, which was commu- 
nicated to him by blowing into his mouth; becauſe it is 
faid in St. Matthew, that Jeſus breathed upon his Diſ- 
ciples before his death. He then appeared diſtracted, 
into convulſions, his voice altered, he became im- 

moveable, looked wild, with his hair ſtanding on end, 
according to the ancient uſage of all the nations, and 
agreeable to the rules of prophetic phrenzy, handed 
down from generation to generation, The children thus 
received the gift of prophecy; and if they did not re- 
move mountains, it was becauſe they only poſſeſſed faith 
enough to deſerve the Spirit, but not ſufficient to wor 
miracles ; and ſo they redoubled their ardour to obtain - 
this latter capacity. - 


Whilſt the Cevennes was thus the ſchool of enthuſi- 
aſm, ſome of the Miniſters, called. Apoſtles, returned 
ſecretly to preach among the people. L | 

Claude Brouſſon, of a conliderable family in Nimes, 
a man of eloquence, of great zeal, and in the highe t 
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eſteem among ſtrangers, returned into his own country, 
in 1698. He was convicted, not only of acting in his 
Miniſtry contrary to the Edicts, but of having, about 
ten years before, held private correſpondence with the 
enemies of the State. In fine, he had formed the pro- 
ject of introducing Engliſh- and Savoyard troops into 
Languedoc. This ſcheme, written with his own hand, 
and addreſſed to Duke Schomberg, had been a long 
while before intercepted, and remained in the poſſeſſion 
of the Intendant of the Province. Brouflon, wandering 
from town to town, was at laſt ſeized at Oleron " and ; 
tranſmitted to Montpelier. 5 
The Intendant and his Judges interrogated TINY He 
anſwered that he was the Apoſtle of Jeſus Chriſt, that 
he had received the Holy Spirit, that he ought not to- 
betray the truſt of the. High, and that his duty was to 
diſtribute the bread- of the Word to his Brethren: He 
was aſked if the Apoſtles had written plans for inducing 
the Provinces to. revoke? They then  ſhewed him his 
fatal manuſcript, and the Judges unanimouſly ſentenced 
him to be broke alive upon the wheel. 
Ne died after the manner of the firſt martyrs. 
All thoſe of his own ſect, far from conſidering 
him as a criminal of State, ſaw in him only a Samt, who 
had ſealed the faith with his blood,” and brate the | 
Martyrdom of Mr. De Brouſſon. 
After this, prophets began to ſtart up every where, | 
and the ſpirit of phrenzy redoubled. Unhappily, in 
1702, an Abbe of ie family of Chaila, an Inſpector of 
the Miſſions, obtained an order from the Court to ſhut 
up in a Convent two daughters of a gentleman lately con- 
verted. Inſtead of conveying them to the Convent, he 
carried them firſt to his own caſtle. The Calviniſts af- 
ſembled, broke open the doors, and ſet the two young 
ladies at liberty, with other perſons they tound confin el 
there. They afterwards ſeized upon the Abbe, to whom 
they made an offer of his life, on condition he would 
Change to their religion. He refuſed; upon which one of | 
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their prophets cried out,“ Die, then! The 3 8 
* thee; thy fin be upon thine own head !” and he was 
immediately ſhot to death. Soon after, they ſeized the 
receivers of the capitation-tax, and hanged them with 
their rolls about their necks : they then fell upon all the 
Prieſts they met, and maſſacred them. Findiog them- 
ſelves purſued, they retired amidſt the woods and rocks. 
Their number daily encreafed. Their prophets and 
propheteſſes announced to them, as from God, the eſta- 
bliſhment of Jeruſalem, - and the fall of Babylon. The 
Abbe de Bourlie appeared unexpectedly among them, 
in the midſt of their wild lurking-places,, and brought 
them money and arms. 

He was a ſon of the Marquis de Guiſcard, the King 3 
Sub-governor, who was one of the wiſeſt men in the 
Kingdom. The fon was unworthy of ſuch a father. 
Having taken refuge in Holland, on account of ſome 
crime, he now came to excite a revolt in the Cevennes. 
Some time after, he went to London, where he was ar- 
reſted in 1711, for betraying the Engliſh, Miniſtry, as 
he had before betrayed his own country. Being brought 
before the Council; in order to be examined, he ſnatch- 
ed up from the table a long pen-knife, which ſeemed 
a proper inſtrument for murder, and with it tabbed the 
Lord-Treaſurer Harley. Upon this; he was ſent to 
priſon loaded with irons. He prevented the ,puniſh- 
ment prepared for him by a voluntary death. This was 
the man then, who, in the names of the Engliſh, the 
Dutch, and the Duke of Savoy, came to encourage the 
fanatics, and promiſe them powerful ſuccours. 

Great part of the country favoured them ſe- 
en cietly. Their war-cry was © Liberty of con- 
ſcience, and no taxes |” This cry ſeduced the populace 
every where; and theſe frenzies juſtified Louis XIV. in 
his deſign of extirpating Calviniſm. But had not the 
Edict of Nantes been revoked, there would have been 
no ſuch frenzies to quell, 

The King, at firſt; ſent Marſhal de Mont: Revel with 
ſome troops, who made war upon theſe wretches as they 
deſetved. Thoſe who were taken priſoners were broke 

& upon 
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upon the wheel, or burnt at the ſtake. - But then the 
ſoldiers, who fell into their hands, were made to expire 
by the moſt cruel tortures. The King, who was en- 
gaged in war on all fides, could only ſpare a few troops 
to ſend againſt them. It was difficult to ſurpriſe them 
amidſt rocks almoſt! inacceſſible, in caverns, and in 
woods, whither they retired by unfrequented paths, 
and whence they ſallied again, like wild beaſts from a 
foreſt. They even defeated a body of marine troops in 
a pitched battle. Three Marſhals of France were em- 
ployed againſt them ſucceſſiveaxy.. 

Marſhal de Mont-Revel was, in 1704, ſucceeded by 
Marſhal Villars, who, finding it more difficult to come 
at them, than to defeat them, after he had infuſed terror 


into them, propoſed an amneſty. Some amongſt | 


them gladly accepted of it, finding themſelves diſap- 
pointed of the ſuccours they expected from the Duke of 
Savoy, who, after the example of ſo many ſovereigns, 
perſecuted them in his own dominiens, and would ſup- 
port them againſt his enemies. 
The moſt conſiderable of their Chiefs, and indeed the 
only one who deſerves to be mentioned, was Cavalier, 
J have ſeen him ſince in Holland and in England. He 
_ was a little, fair man, and of a mild and agreeable 
countenance. His Party gave him the name of David. 
From a baker's boy, he, at the age of twenty- three, 
became the Chief over a great multitude of people, 
through his own courage and the aſſiſtance of a Pro- 
pheteſs, who got him acknowledged Chief by an expreſs 
order of the Holy Ghoſt. He was found at the head 
of eight hundred men, whom he had formed into a 
regiment, at the time the amneſty was propoſed. He 
demanded hoſtages, which were ſent him. He then 
came to Nimes, accompanied by one of the Chiefs, 
where he concluded a treaty with the Marſ nal. 

He promiſed to form four regiments of the revolted, 
who were to ſerve the King under four 5% 

Colonels, of which he was to be the firſt him 


ſelf, and to have the naming of the other three. Theſe 
regiments were to be allowed the free exerciſe of their 
ꝶ6oůàñlñjl bony religion, 
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religion, like the foreign troops in the pay of France: 
but this indulgence was to be permitted no where elle. 

Theſe conditions were accepted, when emiſſaries from 
Holland arrived, with preſents and promiſes, to prevent 
their being carried into execution, They drew off the 
principal tanat'es from Cavalier: but he, having given 
his word to Marſhal Villars, was reſolved to keep it. 
He accepted a Colonels commiſſion, and began to form 
his regiment - with one hundred and thirty men, who 
continued faithful to him. 1 5 . 

J have frequently heard, from Marſhal Villars's own 
mouth, that he aſked this young man how, at his years, 
he could have acquired ſo great authority over men ſo 
 favage and ſo undiſciplined. His anſwer was, that 

whenever they diſobeyed him, his Propheteſs, whom 
they termed the Great Mary, became immediately in- 
ſpired, and condemned to death the refractory, who 
were immediately executed, without any further argu- 
ment. Having myſelf ſince that time put the ſame. 
queſtion to Cavalier, he returned me the ſame anſwer. 

This fingular negociation happened after the battle of 
Hochſtet. Louis XIV. who had fo haughtily proſcrib- 
ed Calviniſm, concluded a peace, under the name of an 
amnelly, with a baker's boy; and Marſhal Villars pre - 
ſented him with a Colonels commiſſion, and a penſion 
of twelve hundred livres. . | 5 

The new Colonel went to Verſailles, to receive his 
orders from the Secretary at War. The King, when he 
law him, ſhrugged up his ſhoulders. Cavalier, finding 
_ himſelf cloſely obſerved by the Miniſtry, was apprehen- 
ſive of ſome foul play, and withdrew into Piedmont, 
from - whence he afterwards paſſed into Holland and 
England. He ſerved in Spain, and commanded a regi- 
ment of French refugees, at the famous battle of 
Almanza. 


This circumſtance ſhould be met with in the true Memoirs of 
Marſhal Villars. The firſt volume I know to be of his writing, be- 
cauſe it agrees with a manuſcript that I have ſeen ; the two other vo- 
lumes are by another hand, and differ widely in many reſpects. 
Vollaire. | 8 2:/ I "$2 
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2107 Sdatultiice which happened to this regiment, 
due fo what a pitch the rage of civil war may be car- 
ried, eſpecially when heightened by religion. The re- 
giment commanded by Cavalier happened to be oppoſed 
to one of the French. As ſoon as the men knew each 
other, they began a bloody fight with their bayonets, 
without firing a . ſingle muſket. I have already obſery- 
ed, that the bayoner is of very little uſe in a battle. 
The appearance of the front line of three deep, after 
having thrown in their fire, uſually decides the fate of 
the day: but here rage and fury exceeded the brighteſt 
deeds of valour ; there were not above three hundred 
men left alive out of theſe two regiments. Marſhal” 
Berwick was wont to relate this adventure with aftoniſh- 4 
ment. 

Cavalier died a 4 General Officer, aud broviran of the 
Ifland of Jerſey, with a 4 reputation for valour, res 
taining nothing of his former tranſports but courage, 
and having by degrees ſubſtituted prudence in the | 
place of a fanatic fury, which was no longer ſupported 
by any example g. 

Marſhal Villars, being recalled Hon Languedoc, was 
ſucceeded in command by Marſhal Berwick. The ill 
ſucceſs of the King's arms had emboldened the fanatics. 
of Languedoc, who expected ſuccours from Heaven, and 
received them from the Allies. Money was ſent to them 
by the way of Geneva. They waited for Officers to be 
ſent them from Holland and England, and they had in- 
telligence in all the towns of the Province. 
We may rank in the number of the greateſt conſpiras 

cies, that which. they formed to ſeize the Duke of Ber- 
wick and the Intendant Baville at Nimes, to make Lan- 
guedoc and Dauphiny revolt, and to introduce the enemy 
into thoſe Provinces. The ſecret, was kept by above a 
thouſand conſpirators. The indiſcretion of a ſingle per- 
fon ib ee the whole. Above two E E 


+ e are here a little too e e Ciraliet Ws 


always reckoned an honeſt man in England; but his underſtanding 
was ever held in contempt, He was only Lieutenant: Governor of 
Jerſey, a # ag of no great conſequence, Smoller, 
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died by the hands of the executioner. Marſhal Ber wick 
d. ſtroyed by firg and ford ,all theſe unhappy wretches 
that came in his way. Some died with their arms in 
their hands; others upon the wheel, or amidſt the flames; 
ſome, more addicted to prophecy than the uſe of arma, 
found means to eſcape into Holla ac. 
The French refugees there received them as meſſen- 
gers from Heayen. They went forth to meet them ſing- 
ing pſalms, and ſtrewing their way with boughs of trees. 
Many of theſe Prophets went afterwards to England; 
but finding that the Epiſcopal Church there had too 
much reſemblance with that of Rome, they ſtrove to eſta- 
bliſh their own; and ſo ſtrong was their confidence, that, 
not doubting but with a great ſhare of faith they ſhould 
be able to perform miracles, they offered to raiſe a per- 
ſon from the dead; and even any one that ſhould) be 
pitched on. The populace are. every where the ſame, 
and the Preſbyterians , joined theſe fanatics, againſt the 
Church of England. Who would believe that one of 
the greateſt Mathematicians of. Europe, Fatio De Duil- 
lier, and another very learned man, whoſe name was 
Dande, were at the head of thoſe poſſeſſed madmen. ! Fa- 
naticiſm renders even Science an accomplice, and ſtifles 
Reaſon. 0 2 FTT e „ 
The Engliſh Miniſtry therefore took that courſe which 
ſhould be always taken with your workers of miracles. 
They were allowed to take up a dead, body, in the 
church- yard of the Cathedral. The place was ſurround- 
ed with guards: every thing paſſed in a juridical man- 
ner, and the ſcene ended with ſentencing the Prophets to 
ſtand in the pillory. 7251 


& » 


+ Theſe exceſſes of fanaticiſm-could meet with but little 
encouragement in England, where Philoſophy had begun 
to eſtabliſh its reign. They had ceaſed to diſturb, Ger- 
many, after the Treaty of Weſtphalia had given equal 
protection to the three religions, the Catholic, the Evan- 
gelic, and the Reformed. The Republic of the United 
Provinces, by a political toleration, admitted into its 
boſom all religions whatſoever. In ſhort, towards the 
end of this century, France was the only State that ex- 
eat | VVV perienced 
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perienced any violent eceleſiaſtical diſputes, notuith. 

ao. the progreſs of reaſon; | -* 
This reaſon, which is ſo flow in introducing itkelf 

among the diſciples, could as yet hardly make its wWa 
to the teachers themſelves; and ſtill lefs among the ge. 
nerality of the Jour” It requires to be firſt abliſhed 
among thoſe of ſuperior rank and capacity; from whence 
it Gels ends lower by degrees, till at length it comes to 
govern the people, even though they are undcquainted 
with it; but who ſeeing their ſuperiors behave with 
moderation, learn to do the ſame themſelves, This, 


however, is one of the great works of mee: and FON eme 
was not 1 ane. * 


: 99.” 18 + 
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ALVINISM from its very nature neceffacily "OY 
duced civil wars, and ſhook the foundations of 
States; Janſeniſm could only raiſe theological diſputes 
and paper wars; for the Reformers of the ſixteenth cen- 
_ tury having deſtroyed all the ties by which the Romiſh 
Church held mankind in ſubjeckion, having tredted 
what ſhe held moſt ſacred as idolatry, having ſet open 
the doors of her cloiſters, and given her treaſures into 
the hands of the Laity, it neceſſarily followed that one 
of the two parties muſt be ſubdued by the other; and 
indeed the religion of Luther and Calvin never appeared 
in any country, without being the cauſe of bes 
and perſecution 7. 

But the Janſeniſts did not attack hi Church, Bor did 
they ſtrike at her fundamental tenets, or her wealth 3 


„Mr. De Vottuirs cannot be too much ate for: the ſpirie 
of independence, candour, and moderation, ſo ſenſibly and elegantly 
diſplayed in this Chapter. Smollet. 

I This is one of M. Voltaire's ip/e dixits. Hiſtory does not ſuppor 
his aſſertion; except its having ſuffered perſecution itſelf, be admitt 
28 an example, Mt ranſlator. 
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but by. writing upon abſtracted: queſtions, ſometimeg 
againſt the Calviniſts, ſometimes againſt the Pope's de- 
crees, they at length fell into general contempt; and 
their ſect i is now deſpiſed by almoſt all Europe, notwith- 
ſtanding it has been ſupported by ſeveral perions of | 
diſtinguiſhed characters and abilities, 

While the Huguenot party was an object of the moſt 
ſerious attention, Janſeniſm rather perplexed, than diſ- 
turbed the State. This controverſy, like many others, 
had its riſe from abroad. It was begun in 1552; by a 
certain Doctor of Louvain, named Michael Bay, or ' 
Baius, according to the pedantry of thoſe times. This 
man took upon him to maintain certain propoſitions. 
concerning Grace and Predeſtination. This queſtion, like 
almoſt all others in metaphyſics, had its foundation in 
the labyrinth of fatality and free-will, in which all Ags 
have been bewildered, and where man has no clue tg 
direct his ſteps. 

The ſpirit of enquiry which has been implanted in us 
by the Creator, and is a neceſſary incitement to guide us 
to inſtruction, too often carries us beyond the proper 
bounds, in the ſame manner as many other movements 
of the ſoul, which if not ſtrong enough to tranſport us 
too far, would perhaps want poner to excite us even far 
enough. 5 

Thus mankind have run into diſputes upon 45 is 
underſtood, and what is not underſtood : but the an- 
cient Philoſophers always carried on their controverlies 
peaceably; whereas thote of our Divines are fiawentip 
bloody, and always turbulent. 

The Franciſcans, who underſtood as little of theſe 
points as Michael Baius himſelf, looked upon the doc- 
trine of free-will as overthrown, and the tenets of Scotus 
in danger. They had before been irritated againſt 
Baius, on account of a diſpute of much the fame nature; 
ſo they referred ſeventy- fix of his propoſitions to Pius V. 
and Sixtus Quintus, then General of the E ranciſcan 
Order, was tlie perſon who drew up the bill of condems 


nation, in the year 1567. wilds 
| Whether 
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Whether through the fear of expoſing chemſelves, a 


diſlike to entering into a diſquiſition on ſuch ſubtleties, 


or an indifference and contempt for the theſes of Baius, 


the Pope and Council condemned his ſeventy-fix propo- 
ſitions in general, as heretical, obſcure, raſh, and ſuſpi- 


cious, without ſpecifying any thing in particular, or en- 


tering into a detail. This method of proceeding is ra- 
ther arbitrary, and leaves little room for diſputation. 
'Fhe Doctors of Louvain were greatly confounded when 

they received the bull. | CE 11 


1 


There was one particular ſentence, however, in which, 
by the change of a comma, certain opinions of Michael 


Baius were either condemned or admitted. The Uni- 


verſity fent a deputation to Rome, to know of his Holi- 
neſs where the comma was to be placed. The Court of 
Rome, which had other bufineſs upon its hands, ſent 
the Deputies back with no other anſwer than a freſh copy 
of the Bull, in which there was no comma at all. This 
was depoſited in the Archives. The Grand Vicar, whoſe 


name was Morillon, inſiſted that the Bull ought to be 


received, even though it ſhould be erroneous,” Mo- 
rillon was certainly right, in a political ſenſe ; for un- 
doubtedly it is much better toreceive an hundred errone- 


ous bulls, than to reduce as many towns to aſhes, as the 


Huguenots and their adverſaries have done. Baius 


took Morillon's advice, and quietly retracted his opinion. 


Some years afterwards, Spain, which was as fruitful 
in ſcholaſtic Writers, as it was barren in Philoſophers, 
roduced the Jeſuit Molina, who thought he had clear- 
ly diſcovered the manner in which God acts upon the 
creature, and how the latter reſiſts his operations. He 
diſtinguiſned between natural and ſupernatural orders, 
predeſtination to grace and predeſtination to glory, 
preventing and co- operating grace. He was the firſt 


who invented the doctrine of concomitant concurrence, 


of intermediate knowledge, and congruiſm. The two 
latter in particular were curious notions. God, by his 


intermediate knowledge, ſkilfully- conſults the will of 


man, to know what man would do if he was aſſiſted with 
his grace; and then, according to the uſe which he 


K fareſees 
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foreſees a free agent would make thereof, he takes his 
. meaſures for determining man; and theſe e are 
what is called congruiſm. | 

The Spaniſh Dominicans, who underſtood - no more 
of this explanation than the Jeſuits,' but were jealous of 
them, declared in their writings that“ Molina 8 hack 
was the forerunner of Antichriſt,” ; 

The Court of Rome took cognizance of ohis dire, 
which was then under the conſideration of the Grand 
Inquiſitor, and with great prudence impoſed ſilence upon 
both parties, which however was obſerved by neither. 

Atlength the affair came to be ſeriouſly pleaded before 
Clement VIII. and,. to the diſgrace of human under- 
ſtanding, all Rome took part in the' cauſe. A Jeſuit, 
by name Achilles. Gaillard, aſſured the Pope, that he had 
hit on a certain method to reftore the peace of the 
Church ; and then very gravely propoſed to allow of 
free predeſtination, provided the Dominicans, would ad- 
mit the mediate knowledge, and reconcile the two ſyſtems 
as well as they could. The Dominicans refuſed to ac- 
cept of Gaillard's expedient. Their famous , brother 
Lemos maintained preventive concurretice, and the com- 
pletion of active virtue. Numberleſs ſects ſtarted up, 
on this occaſion, without eee any thing of What 
each other meant. 
Clement VIII. died before he was able to teddifes: the 
arguments on each fide to a clear ſenſe, - Paul V. re- 
newed the trial: but as he was engaged in a conteſt of 
greater importance with the Venetian State, he put a 
ſtop to all thoſe meetings, then known by the name 
De Auniliis, This name, by which they are ſtill known, 
and which is equally obſcure with the diſputes in queſ- 
tion, was given them becauſe it ſignifies tante, and 
that this controverſy related to the affiftance which God 
gives to the weak will of mankind. Paul V. terminat- 
ed the affair, by ing, ng: two Parties to ye in 
. phaxe.c., 
© Whilſt the Jefoits wette has eſtabliſhing: they FRO 
trine of mediate knowledge and congruiſmy Cornelius 
Fans; Biſhop of MT revived ſome of Baius's 

| nations, 
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notions, in a large volume which he wrote on St. Au- 
guſtine, and which was not printed till after his death 
ſo that he became the head of a ſect without once 
dreaming of it, This book was ſcarcely read by any 
one, notwithſtanding. the diſturbance it has occaſioned.” 
But Du Verger De Haurane, Abbot of St. Cyran, a 
friend to Janſenius, a man as violent in his temper as he 
was prolix and obſcure in his writings, came to Paris, 
and gained over ſome young Doctors and old women. 
The Jeſuits applied to the Court of Rome to have Jan- 
ſenius's book condemned, as a ſupplement to that of 
Baius; and this they. obtained in the year 1641. But 
at Paris the Faculty of Divines, and all thoſe who dealt 
in controverſy, were divided in their opinions. There 
did not ſeem much to be gained by adopting the ſenti- 
ments of Janſenius, that God commands impoſſibilities. 
This doctrine is neither philoſophical nor conſolatory. 
But the ſecret pleaſure of being of a party, the general 
odium which the Jeſuits had incurred, the deſire of being 
ſingular, and a feſtleſsneſs of mind, formed a ſecr. 
The Faculty condemned five propoſitions of Janſe- 
nius, by a plurality of voices: theſe five propoſitions 
were extracted from his book with great fidelity, as to 
the ſenſe, but not in his o.] words. Sixty Doctors ap- 
pealed to Parliament for an abuſe, and the parties were 


ſummoned to appear before the Chamber of Vacations. 


The parties themſelves, however, did not make their 
appearance. But, on the one hand, a Doctor named Ha- 
bert ſtirred up the minds of the people againſt Janſe- 
nius; while, on the other fide, the famous Arnauld, the 
_ diſciple of St. Cyran, defended; Janſeniſm with all the 
force of his eloquence. He hated. the Jeſuits even more 
than he loved efficacious grace; and was held in ſtill 
prenter hatred by them, as being born of a father who, 
javing applied himſelf to the Bar, had pleaded with 
great vehemence for the Univerſity againſt their eſta- 
bliſhment. His family had acquired great credit, both 
in the army and long robe. His genius, and the cir- 
cumſtances in which he then was, determined him to 
engage in a paper war, and to ſet up for the head of a 

„ e dies | party; 
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party; a kind of ambition which annihilates every 
He continued to wage war againſt the Jeſuits till he 
was eighty years of age. There are an hundred and 
four volumes of his writing, of which hardly one is at 
preſent to be found among the claſſical books which are 
the ornaments of the Age of Louis XIV. and are juſtly 
eſteemed the Library of all Nations. His works were 
all of them in great vogue at the time he lived, both on 
account of the reputation of the Author, and the warmth 
of diſputation. But that warmth is now cooled, and the! 
books themſelves are forgotten. None of themnowremain, 
bur thoſe which relate ſimply to reaſoning, his geome- 
try, his rational grammar, and his logic; in all of which 
he was deeply read, Noone was ever born with a more 
philoſophical turn of mind; but his philoſophy was cor- 
rupted by a ſpirit of faction, which hurried him away, 
and for above ſixty years involved a genius formed to 
enlighten mankind, in wretched ſchool diſputations, and 
in thoſe evils incident to obſtinacy of opinion. 5 
The Univerſity was divided with relation to the five 
famous propoſitions, as were likewiſe the Biſhops, 
Eighty- eight of the French Biſhops wrote in a body to 
Pope Innocent X. requeſting him to give his deciſion, 
and eleven others beſought him not to do. any thing ar 
all in the matter. Innocent X. proceeded to ſentence, 
and condemned each propolition apart, but without once 
quoting the pages from whence they were extracted, or 
thoſe which preceded or followed. | bart ee. 
This omiſſion, which would not have been done in 
civil matters in the meaneſt Courts of Judicature, was 
done by the Sorbonne, the Janſeniſts, the Jeſuits, and 
the Supreme Pontiff. The purport of the five con- 
demned propoſitions is evidently to be found in Janſe- 
nius: you have nothing more to do than to open Vol. 
III. of/the Faris edition, printed in 1641, where in page 
138, you will find theſe very words :—* Tout cela de- 
e montre pleinement & evidemment, qu'il n'eſt rien de 
« plus certain & de plus fondemental dans la doctrine 
i de St. Auguſtin, qu'il y a certains commandemens im- 
7 poſſibles, 
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55 poſſibles, non-ſeulement aux infidèles, aux avevgles, 
aux endurcis, mais aux fideles & aux juſtes, malgre- 
+ leurs volontes & leurs efforts, ſelon les forces qu'ils 
* ont; & que la grace, qui peut vendre ces commande- 
e mens poſſibles, leur manque.“ We alſo read in 
page 163, que JEsus CHRIST n ſt pas, ſelon St. Au- 
eguſtin, mort pour tous les hommes. 

* All this plainly and evidently demonſtrates, chat 
& there is nothing more certain and fundamental in the 
doctrine of St. Auguſtine, than that there are certain 
commands impoſſible, not only to the unbelieving. 
the blind, and the hardened, but even to the faithful 
and righteous, notwithſtanding their will and efforts, 
according to the ſtrength they are endued with; and 
*+* that they fail of grace, which can alone render. theſe 
commands poſlible.” We alſo read in page 165, 
% That, according to St. Auguaing, Jeſus Chrift did not 
* die for all men. 

Cardinal Mazarin obliged the Aſſembly of the Clergy 
to receive the Pope's bull unanimouſly. He was at that 
time upon good terms with his Holineſs ; he did not 
love the Janſeniits, and with goad reaſon hated _w 
factions. 
The French Church ſeemed now reſtored to peace bs: 
but the Janſeniſts wrote ſo many letters, quoted St. Au- 
ouſtine to often, and got ſo many female converts to en- 
ae in their intereſts, that Janſeniſm prevailed more 
than ever, after the bull was received. | 

A Prieſt of St. Sulpice thought proper to wedelt ahi 
ſolution to M. De Liancourt, becaule it had been ſaid 
he did not belieye the five propoſitions to be in Janſe- 
nius's book, and that he harboured heretics in his 
houſe. This was a freſh ſubject of ſcandal, and occa- 
ſioned a new paper war, in which Dr. Arnauld diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf; and, in a letter which he wrote to a 


* 


real or Imaginary Duke or Peer, he maintained, that the 


propoſitions which had been condemned, were not in 
Janſenius, but were actually to be found in the writings 
of St. Auguſtine, and ſeveral other Fathers. He more: 
over 9385 thy.” 5 St, Peter was a righteous man, in 
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% whom grace, without bich we can ro nothing, was 
wanting.“ 

It is true, that St, ee 55 St. Jes Chryſoltom” 
had afferted -the ſame thing; but time and circum- 
ſtances, which change all things, rendered Arnauld cul- 
pable. It was faid on this occaſion, that the Holy Fa- 
thers ſhould have their wine mixed with water; as the 
moſt ſerious ſubject to one party, is generally an object 
of pleaſantry to another. The Faculty met, and Chan- 
cellor Seguier appeared at the Aſſembly, on the part of 
the King. Arnauld was condemned, and excluded the 
Sorbonne, in 1634. The appearance of the Chancellor 
among the Divines' wore an air of deſpotic power, which 
diſpleaſed the Public; and the care taken to fill the Hall 
with a crowd of mendicant Monks, who were not wont 
to be ſeen there in ſuch numbers, gave occaſion to Paſ- 
chal to ſay, in his Provincial Letters, That it was 
<« eaſier to find Monks than arguments.” 

The greateſt part of theſe Monks did not admit of 
congruiſm, intermediate knowledge, nor the neceſſitating 
grace, of Molina; but they maintained a ſufhcient grace, 
to which the human will may conſent, but never does 
an efficacious grace, which it may reſiſt, and does not; 
and this they explained clearly, by laying, that this grace 
might be reſiſted in the GEES, but not 1n- the com- 
Powe, ſenſe. 

If theſe ſublime. matters are not very Wee to hw 
man reaſon, the opinion of Arnauld and the Janſeniſts 
ſeems too much to agree with pure Calviniſm. This 
was exactly the ground of the quarrel between the Go- 
merians and Arminians, which divided Holland, as Jan- 
ſeniſm had done France; but in Holland it becaine a 
political faction, rather chan a diſpute between a parcel 
of idle perſons. It ſtained the ſcaffold with the blood 
of the Fenſionary Barnevelt; a deed of atrocious vio- 
lence, which is now held in deteſtation by the Dutch, 
after having had their eyes opened upon the abſurdity of 
theſe diſputes, the horror of perſecution, and the happy 
neceſſity of toleration, the reſource of wiſe Governors 

ae the. cv enthofialny of thoſe who delight 
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in controverſy. In F rance this diſpute produced only a 
few edicts, bulls, lettres de catehet, and pamphlets, be- 


cauſe the State was at thao cim employed in quarrels of 
more importance. 

Arnaud then was only excluded the e This 
ſmall perſecution. gained him a great number of friends: 
but both himſelf and the Janſeniſts had itill the Church 
and the Pope againſt them. One of the firſt ſteps taken 
by Alexander VII. on bis ſucceeding Innocent X. in 
the papal chair, was to renew the cenſures againſt the 
five propoſitions. The French Biſhops, who had readi- 
Iy drawn up one formulary, now framed a new one, 
which concluded in this manner: I condemn, both 
'66 with heart and voice, the doctrine of the five propoſi- oo 
<< tians:containged-, in the book of Cornelius Janſenius, 
that doctrine not being of St. Auguſtine, whom Jan- 
<« ſenius has badly explained.“ 

This formulary was to be ſubſcribed; and the 
Biſhops preſented it to all thoſe in their dioceſes, who 
were ſuſpected by them. They required the Nuns of 
Port Royal: of Paris, and Port- Royal - des-Champs to 
ſign it. Theſe two Houſes were the ſanctuaries of Jan- 
ſeniſm, as being governed by Arnauld and St. Cyran. 
There was an Houſe ſet apart near the Monaſtery of 
Port-Royal-des-Champs, | whither ſeveral learned and 
pious, but: infatuated men, and linked together by con- 
formity of opinion, had retired. Here they inſtructed 
a ſelect ſet of young perſons. From this ſchool came 
the celebrated Racine, a Poet the beſt acquainted with 
the human heart of any in the world. Paſchal, the 
chief of French Satiriſts, for Deſpreaux was but the ſe- 
_. cond, was intimately connected with theſe illuſtrious 
and dangerous recluſes. The formulary was preſented 
to the Siſters of Port- Royal of Paris, and Port-Royal⸗ 
des-Champs, to ſign; but they made anſwer, that their 
conſciences would not permit them to acknowledge, with 
the Pope and Biſhops, that the five propoſitions were in 
Janſenius's hook, which they had never read; that his 
e 1 nN been miſtaken; and that though 


Fae. 
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five. propoſitions might be erroneous, yet Tanſenius 
himſelf was not to blame. 

This obſtinacy of theirs incenſed the Court. D' Au- 
bray, the Lieutenant-Civil (for at that time there was 
no Lieutenant de Police) went to Port-Royal- des- 
Champs, and obliged the religious recluſes to quit the 
place of their retirement, together with the young 

ple whom they educated: at the ſame time they 
threatened to deſtroy the two Monaſteries ; but ory 
were ſaved by a miracle. 

Mademoiſelle Perrier, a boarder in the Monaſtery 
of Port-Royal of Paris, and niece to the celebrated 
Paſchal, was afflicted with a diſorder in one of her eyes. 
At Port-Roy al they had a ceremony of kiſſing one of 
the thorns of the crown which had been formerly put 
on the head of our Saviour. This thorn had been a 
long time preſerved at Port-Royal. It would not be 
very eaſy to prove how it was preſerved and tranſported 
from Jeruſalem to the ſuburbs of St. James. The 
patient kiſſed the thorn, and appeared to be cured of 
her diſorder, a ſhort time afterwards. Upon this occa- 
ſion, they did not fail to declare and affirm, that ſhe 
had been cured in an inſtant of a dangerous fiſtula 
lachrymalis. This young woman died in the year 1728. 
Several perſons who had lived a confiderable time with 
her, aſſured me, that her cure had been very tedious ; 
which is indeed very probable. But it is very unlikely, 
that God, who has not wrought any miracles to bring 
over to our religion the nineteen-twentieths of the 
earth who are either ſtrangers to it, or hold it in ab- 
horrence, ſhould have interrupted the order of Nature, 
in favour of a young girl, in order to juſtify a dozen 
Nuns, who pretended that Cornelius Janſenius did not 
write ten or twelve lines which were aſcribed to him, 
or that he wrote them with a different 1 Intention to that 
imputed to him. 

The miracle, however, made fo great a noiſe, that 
the Jeſuits wrote againſt it. One Father Annat, Con- 
feſſor to Louis XIV. publiſhed © The Diſappointment 
* of the Janſeniſts, on account of the miracle ſaid 

_ to 
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&« to have been performed at Port Royal, By a Catbolic 


& Doctor. Now Annat was neither Doctor nor doctus. 
He meant to demonſtrate, that if a thorn had come from 
Judea to Paris, to cure the little Perrier, it was a 


ſufficient proof that Chriſt had died for all, and not for 


many. Father Annat was laughed at. The Jeſuits, 


therefore, fell upon the ſcheme of working miracles, 


on their ſide; but they did not become popular: the 
miracles of the Janſeniſts were the only ones in faſhion 
at that- time. A few years afterwards theſe latter 
performed another miracle. One Siſter Gertrude of 
Port-Royal was cured of a {welling in her leg. This 
prodigy, however, met with no ſucceſs: the time for 
thoſe things was paſt, and Siſter Gertrude had not a 
Paſchal for her uncle. | | 8 
The Jeſuits, though they had both Popes and Kings 
on their ſides, were entirely ſunk in the opinion of the 
people. They revived againſt them the old ſtories of 
Henry the Great, whoſe aſſaſſination was plotted 
by Barriere, and executed by Chatel, who had been 
educated in their ſchools; the execution of Father 
Guignard; the baniſhment of their Society from France 


and Venice; the conſpiration of the powders; and the 


bankruptcy of Seville. Every method was practiſed 
to render them odious. Paſchal went ſtill further; he 
rendered them ridiculous. His Provincial Letters, 
which made their appearance at that time, were models 


of eloquence and raillery. The beſt Comedies of 
Moliere have not more wit in them than the firſt part of 
thoſe Letters, nor the writings of Boſſuet more ſubli- 


mity than the latter. | 
It is true, that the whole of .th book is founded 
upon a falſe principle. He has artfully charged the 
whole Society with the extravagant opinions of ſome few 


Spaniſh. and Flemiſh Jeſuits, which he might with | 


equal eaſe have detected among the caſuifts of the 
Dominican and Franciſcan Orders; but the Jeſuits 
alone were the perſons he wanted to attack, In theſe 


Letters, he endeavoured to prove that they had a ſettled. 


deſign. to corrupt the morals of mankind ; a deſign 


which 


— 
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which no ſect or ſociety ever had, or ever could have. 
But his buſineſs was not to be right, but to entertain | 
the Public. 
The Jeſuits, 1 at that time had not one 5 | 
writer amongſt them, could not wipe off the ſcandal caſt 
upon them by this book, which was one of the beſt. 
written that had yet appeared in France. But nearly 
the ſame thing happened with regard to them, in their 
diſputes, as did formerly to Cardinal Mazarin. The 
Blots, the Marignis, and the Barbangons, had diverted all 
France at his expence, bur he. ſtill continued maſter 
of the Kingdom. In like manner, theſe Fathers had 
ſufficient intereſt to procure an Arret of the Parliament 
of Provence, ordering the Provincial Letters to be 
burnt; but this did not render them leſs ridiculous, 
and only ſerved to make them become the more odious 
to the nation. 

The principal Nuns were carried away 1 the 
Abbey of Port-Royal, by a guard of two hundred men, 
and diſperſed into other Convents, none being allowed 
to remain, but ſuch as would ſign the formulary. The 
diſperſion of theſe Nuns intereſted all Paris. Siſter 
Perdreau and Siſter Paſſart, who ſubſcribed this formu- 
lary, | and prevailed on ſome others to do the ſame, 
became the ſubjects of lampoons and humorous ſongs, 
with which the town was over-run by a ſort of idle 
perſons, who ſeeing nothing but the ridiculous fide of 
things, divert themſelves with every occurrence, while 
devotees lament, malecontents declaim, and Govern- 
ment purſues its own meaſures.” 

The Janſeniſts became ſtronger by perſecution. Four 
Prelates, Arnauld Biſhop of Angers, brother to the 
Doctor, Buzenval of Beauvais, Pavillon of Alet, and 
Caulet of Pamiers, the ſame who afterwards oppoſed 
Louis XIV. on the ſubject of the Regale, declared them- 
ſelves openly againſt the formulary, This was a new for- 
mulary, framed by Pope Alexander VII. alike, in every 
thing eſſential to the former received in France by the 
Biſhops, and even by the Parliament. Alexander, in- 
cenſed at this W named nine French Biſhops 

to 
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to commence a proceſs againft their four” refra&ory 
brethren. Upon this the ſpirit of animoſity. grew more 
outrageaus:thdinwvery! . nog Vo amt > HE 
But juſt at the time that the flame of diſputation was 
at the higheſt, to kænow whether five propofitions were, 
or were not, in Janſenius, Roſpiglioſi became Pope, 
under the name of Clement IX. and made every thing 
quiet, for ſome time. He prevailed on the diſſenting 
Biſhops to ſign the formulary fncerely, inſtead of pure 
and imply. Thus it ſeemed permitted to believe, that 
tho* the five propoſitions were condemned, they might 
not be extracted from Janſenius. The four Biſhops 
gave ſome ſmall explanations of their own, and Italian 
complaiſance thus allayed French vivacity. One word 
ſubſtituted in the place of another, brought about this 
peace, which is called The Peace of Clement IX. and 
even The Peace of the Cburch; though the whole affair 
had been only about a diſpute, either unknown to, or 
deſpiſed by the reſt of the world. It had been evident, 
ever ſince the time of Baius, that the Popes had always 
had in view to ſuppreſs theſe unintelligible controver- 
ſies, and to bring the two parties to teach that morality 
which every one underſtands. Nothing could be more 
reaſonable. But they had to deal with men.. 
The Government ſet at liberty the Janſeniſts who had 
been confined in the Baſtile, and, amongſt the reſt, Saci, 
author of a verſion of the Teſtament. Several Nuns 
were recalled from their exile, who all ſigned the for- 
mulary fincerely, and thought they triumphed by this 
expreſſion. Arnauld now came forth from his retreat, 


and was preſented to the King, kindly received by the 19 


Nuncio, and looked upon by the Public as a Father 
of the Church. From that time he promiſed to enter 
the liſts only againſt the Calviniſts, for he muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be engaged in ſome kind of diſpute, In this 
time of tranquility he ſent into the world his book 
entitled The Perpetuity of Faith, in which he was aſſiſted 
by Nicole; and this gave birth to the great controverſy 
betwixt them and Claude the Miniſter; a controverſy 
"ok Mei: ofs 2, 4b e 
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in which each party, according to cuſtom, claimed the 
victory. 1 

The Peace of C lement IX. having beer given to 
reſtleſs minds that were perpetually in movement, 
proved but a ſhort truce. Secret cabals, mien and 
inſults, continued on both ſides. 

- The Ducheſs of Longueville, ſiſter to the Great 
Condé, fo: well known by the civil wars, and by her 
amours, now grown old, and without any employment, 
became a deyotec; and as ſhe hated the Court, and 
loved intrigue, ſhe turned Janſeniſt. She added a 
wing to the Abbey of Port- Royal: des-Champs, whither 
ſhe retired ſometimes with the Recluſes. They were 
then in their moſt flouriſhing ſtate. Arnauld, Nicole, 
Le Maitre, Herman, Saci, and ſeveral other perſons, 
who, though leſs famous, had nevertheleſs conſiderable 
merit and reputation, aſſembled at her houſe. In the 

room of that ſprightly wit to which the Ducheſs had 
been accuſtomed at the Palace de Rambouillet, they 
ſubſtituted converſations: of a more ſolid kind, and 
that matculine and animated ſenſe, which fo remarkably 
diſtinguiſhed their compoſitions and converſations. 
They continued not a little to diffuſe good taſte: and 
true eloquence through France ; but unhappily they 
were ſtill more anxious to ſpread their opinions. They 
ſeemed to be themſelves a proof of that doctrine of 
| Fatality with which they were reproached. It might 
be ſaid, that they were carried away by an irreſiſtible 
determination to draw down upon themſelves perſecu- 
tions for mere chimerical notions, when they might 
have acquired the moſt ſolid reputation, and have 
enjoyed their lives in a happy tranquility, by only 
renouncing theſe trivolous diſputes. 

The Jeſuitical faction, which ſtill ſmarted from the 
ſatire of the Provincial Letters, ſtirred heaven and earth 
againſt. its adverſaries. Madame de Longueville, 
being no longer able to form cabals for the Fronde, 
formed them in ſupport of Janſeniſm. There were fre- 
quent meetings at Paris, ſometimes at her houſe, and 
ſometimes at Arnauld's. The King, who had already 

| reſolved 
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reſolved to extirpate Calviniſm, would not ſuffer a new 
ſect. He threatened them; and at laſt Ar- 
nauld, dreading to encounter enemies armed . 
with ſovereign "authority, and being deprivetl : of the 
ſupport of the Ducheſs of Longueville, whom death 
had lately robbed him of, determined to quit France 
for ever, and go to live in the Netherlands, unknown, 
without fortune, and even without domeſtics; he whoſe 
nephew had been Miniſter of State, and who might 
himſelf have been a Cardinal: but the pleaſure of 
writing with freedom, outweighed every other con- 
ſideration with him. He lived till the year 1694, in 
obſcure retirement from the world, and known only to 
his friends, continually employed in writing, always 
the philoſopher, ſuperior to ill fortune, and to his 
laſt moments giving an example of a pany IE 
and unſhaken ſoul. 
His party was always peteuved in che Catholic 
Netherlands, called the Land of Obedience, where the 
Pope's Bulls are ſovereign laws; ; and it was Kill more 
harraſſed in France. #1 1428 
One thing very extracedinary!] i, | that 11. queſtion, . 

« Whether the five propoſitions were really in J anſenius?“ 
was waa + the ſole pretext for theſe little inteſtine 
broils. The diſtinction of de facto and de jure now 
| occupied the minds of many. At length, in 1701, 
they propoſed'a theological queſtion, which was called 
Le Cas de Conſcience par Excellence, The Caſe of Con- 
ſcience by Excellence: Whether the ſacraments 
* ſhould be given to a perſon, who, though he ſub- 
* ſcribed to the formulary, believed in his heart that 
the Pope, and even the Church, might be'miſtaken 
in fats?” Forty Doctors gave it under their hands 
that abſolution might be given to ſuch a man. 
Immediately the controverſy was renewed; the Pope 
and Biſhops inſiſted on being believed upon facts. 
: Noailles, Archbiſhop of Paris, decreed that belief was 
to be given to divine faith, de jure; and to human 
faith, de fatto. Others again, among whom was Fenelon, 
1 of — who was not well pleaſed with 
1 B b 2 | Naailles, 
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Noailles, demanded divine faith for the fact. It would 
have been better, perhaps, to have cited the paſſages i in 
the book itſelf; but this was never done. 

Pope Clement XI. publiſhed a bull in 1705, called 
Fiese Domini, by which he enjoined a belief de facto, 
without explaining whether! it was of a divine or human 
faith!!! 

It was a new a introduced into. the Church to 
make women ſign theſe bulls. This reſpe& was again 
ſhewn to the Siſters of Port-Royal-des- Champs, and 
Cardinal de Noailles was obliged to cauſe it to be carried 
to them by way of trial. - They ſigned it, without de- 
tracting any thing from the Peace of Clement IX. and 
confining themſelves to a reſpectful filence with regard 
to the caſe de facto. 

It can hardly be ſaid which is the moſt ende ne 
either the confeſſion inſiſted on from women, that five 
propoſitions wete contained in a Latin book, or the ob- 
ſtinate refuſal of theſe Nuns. 

The King applied to the Pope for a bull for the 
ſuppreſſion of their Monaſtery. Cardinal de Noailles 
_ deprived them of the ſacraments, and their Advocate 
was confined in the Baſtile. All the Nuns were re- 
moved into ſeparate Convents, that were more obedient. 
The Lieutenant de Police, in 1709, ordered their houſe 
to be razed to the foundation; and laſtly, in 1711, all 
the bodies that were buried in the church, and. in the 
church-yard, were removed from thence, and carried 
elſewhere. | 

The troubles, however, were not ſuppreſſed with 
this Monaſtery, The Janſeniſts were ſtill for caballing, 
and the Jeſuits for making themſelves appear ne- 
ceſſary. Father Quenel, a Prieſt of the Oratory, a 
friend of the celebrated Arnauld, and who akg | 
his retreat to his laſt moments, had, in 1674, com- 
poſed a book of pious reflections on the text of the New 
Teſtament. This book contains ſome maxims which 
ſeem to favour Janſeniſm but theſe are blended with 
ſuch a number of pious ſentiments, and àre fa replete 
wich chat ſoft aan which. wins. the heart, that 
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the work was received with univerſal approbation. The 
good tendency of this book manifeſts itſelf in almoſt 
every line, and it requires the minuteſt ſearch to diſ- 
cover the faults. Several Biſhops beſtowed the higheſt: 
encomiums upon it, even when imperfect, which th 
confirmed when the author had put the finiſhing hand 
to it. I myſelf know, that the Abbe Renaudot, ane of 
the moſt learned men in France, being at Rome, the 
firſt year of Clement XI. 's pontificate, and going one 
day to wait upon this Pope, who loved men of letters, 
and was himſelf a man of learning, found him reading 
Father Quenel's book : This is,“ ſaid the Pope, 
« a truly excellent work; we have no one at Rome 
capable of writing in ſuch a manner. I ſhould be glad 
* to bring the author to my Court.“ Fhis "au Pope, 
afterwards condemned the book. | 

We muſt not, however, confider theſe encomiums of 
Clement XI. and his ſubſeqyent cenſure, as a contra- 
dition. A perſon may be touched with the ſhining 
beauties of a work, at.the firſt reading, and afterwards 
condemn faults which had then eſcaped his notice, 
Of all the French Prelates, Cardinal de Noailles, Arch- 
biſhop of Paris, gave the moſt ſincere commendations 
to this book. He declared himſelf. its patron when 
Biſhop of Chalons, and the work was dedicated to him. 
This Cardinal was a perſon equally eminent for virtue 
and learning, of the moſt mild and amiable diſpoſition, 
and a ſincere friend to peace. He protected ſome of 
the Janſeniſt party, though not of their perſuaſion; and, 
though he had no great affection for the Jeſuits, he 
neither injured nor feared them. 

This order began to acquire great influence ha : 
Father La Chaiſe had the government of Louis XIV.”s 
conſcience, and, in conſequence, was the head of = 
Gallican Church. Father Quénel, dreading their 
power, had retired to Bruſſels with the abs Bene- 
dictine Gerberon, a Prieſt named Brigode, and ſeyeral 
others of the ſame party, of which he became the chief, 
after the death of the famous Arnauld ; and, like him 


La the flattering 14 * eſtabliſhing to bin N 
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a [ibereignty independent of Princes, of reigning over 
conſciences, and of being the ſoul of a party compoſed of 
the brighteſt Geniuſes. The Jeſuits, more uniyerſal and 
more powerful than his faction, ſoon found out Quenel 

in his retirement, and accuſed him to Philip V. who was 
ſtill maſter of the Netherlands. Perſecuting him as 
they had done his maſter Arnauld with Louis XIV. 
1 they obtained an order from the Spaniſh 

703. 

. King to ſeize the perſon of theſe religious 
recluſes. Quenel was thrown into priſon in the Arch- 
biſhopric of Mechlin. A gentleman, who thought 
the (HIR party would make his fortune if he 
could compaſs the deliverance of their Chief, broke 


through the walls, and helped Quenel to make his 


eſcape, who returned to Amſterdam, where he died i : 
1719, in an extreme old age, after having contribut 

to eſtabliſh ſome Janſeniſt churches in Holland : "You 
this weak flock ſoon dwindled away. 

When Quenel was taken into cuſtody, they at the 
ſame time ſeized upon his papers, in which were found 
evident proofs of a formed party, There was a. copy 
of an ancient contract made by the Janſeniſts with 
Antonietta Bourignon the celebrated fanatic, a woman 
of great fortune, who in the name of her ſpiritual 
director had purchaſed the Iſland of Nordſtrand, near 
Holſtein, as an aſylum for thoſe whom ſhe pretended to 
aſſociate into a mia ſect, Which ſhe propoſed to 
eſtabliſn. | 

This Bourignon had printed, at hes own expence, 
nineteen large volumes of pious. meditations, and had 
| ſpent the half of her fortune in making proſelytes. 

However, ſhe ſucceeded only in rendering herſelf ridi- 
culous; and had even ſuffered all the perſecutions 
which are the conſequences of ſuch innovations. At 
length, deſpairing of ſettling in her Iſland, ſhe ſold it 
again to the Janſtniſts, who, like herſelf, were incapable 
of mak ing apy eſtabliſhment there. 

Amongli the manuſcripts of Quenel, . was like- 
wiſe found a Project of a more criminal nature, bad it 
not been ſo wer fooliſh. hank XIV. en "TY the 

| 29 Count 
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Count D'Awaux. in 1684, with full powers to grant 4 : 
truce of twenty years to all the Powers who were will- 
ing to. accept of it, the Janſeniſts, under the title of 


«The Diſciples of St. Auguſtine,” had formed the idle | 


ſcheme of getting; themſelves included in this truce, as 
if they had been really a formidable party, as the 
Calviniſts had 1o long been. This ridiculous project, 
however, was not executed; but the propoſitions of a 
peace between the King of France and the Janſeniſts 
had been actually drawn up in writing. They had 
certainly a view in this ſcheme to render themſelves too 
conſiderable, and this was ſufficient to make them 
culpable; and Louis XIV. was eafily perſuaded to look 
upon them as dangerous. N 

. wanted diſcernment, or he would have 1 
tha ty and ſpeculative notions will fall of them- 
ſelves, 5 left to their on inſignificancy. It was giving 
them a degree of conſequence to which they were not 
intitled, to make the matter an affair of State. It was 
no difficult matter to make Quènel's books appear 
culpable, after the author had been treated as a ſedi- 
tious perſon. The Jeſuits prevailed upon the King to 
petition himſelf for a condemnation of this book at 
Rome. This was, in fact, condemning Cardinal de 
Noailles, who had been one —＋ its moſt zealous patrons. 
They flattered themſelves, and not without reaſon, that 
Clement XI. would be glad to mortify the Archbilbpp 
of Paris. | 

It will be neceſſury to are that when Clement Xl. 
was Cardinal' Albani, he: publiſhed a book written 
intirely on Moliniſt principles, by his friend Cardinal 


de Sfondrati, and that Noailles had cenſured it. It = 


was natural then to think, that now Albani was be- 
come Pope, he would, at leaſt, oppoſe the encomiums 
given to Quenel, as thoſe i on Sfondrati hay 
been before cenſured. - 

This expectation proved to whe well groupdhe : Pope 
Clement XI. in 1708, iſſued a decree againſt Quenel's 
book. But the ſituation of temporal affairs, at that 
Le Bb 4 Fi time, 
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time, hindered- this ſpiritual buſineſs, ſo warmly ſoli, 
cited, from ſucceeding. The Court was piqued at 
Clement XI. for having acknowledged the Archduke 
Charles as King of Spain, after having before acknow- 
ledged Philip V. The decree was found in ſome places 
not valid, and was rejected in France; and the con- 
troverſy lay dormant till the death of F ather La Chaiſe, 
the King's Confe ſſor; a man of a mild diſpoſition, | 
who was always ready to adopt pacific meaſures; and 
who always kept up a good: underſtanding with Car- 
dinal de Noailles, as the ane of Wen, de Main- 
denon. 

The Jeſuits had. a right to appoint a Confeſſor he 
the King of France, as well as almoſt all the other 
Catholic Princes in Europe. They enjoy this privi- 
ledge in virtue of their inſtitution, by which * 
renounce all eccleſiaſtical dignities : ſo that what che 
founder eſtabliſhed through | humility, is become the 
means of grandeur. In proportion as Louis XIV. ad- 
vanced in years, the office of Confeſſor became more 
important. This poſt was given to Father Le Tellier, 
ſon of an Attorney of Vire, in Lower Normandy a 
2 hot- headed, and inflexible man, concealing 

is turbulehce under an apparent phlegm: He did all 
the miſchief that could be done in his office, where 
there are but too many opportunities of inſpiring ſuch 
ſentiments as one pleaſes, and of deſtroying thoſe 
one hates; and he had many mcg bor der to re- 
ven 2 
The Janſeniſts had got one of his books oh the 
Chineſe ceremonies condemned at Rome. He had 
likewiſe a perſonal diſlike to Cardinal de Noailles, and 
he was not 'of a diſpoſition to reſtrain his paſſions. 
He foon raiſed diſturbances in the whole Church of 
France. In 1711, he drew up letters and mandates 
to be ſigned by the Biſhops, and ſent them ſeveral 
articles of accuſation againſt Cardinal de Noailles, to 
which they were allowed only to ſign their names. 
"_ 8 "_ wath 42% 5 punilhment in ſecular 
| affairs; 
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affairs; but here, though they were difcovered, they 
ſuceeded, notwithſtanding ®. ee 

The King's conſcience was alarmed by his Confeſſor 
as much as his authority was hurt by the idea of a 
rebellious faction. Cardinal de Noailles in vain de- 
manded juſtice of his Majeſty, for theſe myſteries of 
iniquity. The Confeſſor perſuaded him, that he made 
uſe of human means to bring about divine matters; 
and as in effect he defended the Pope's authority, and 
the unity of the Church, he ſeemed, in the main, to 
have right on his ſide. The Cardinal applied to the 
Dauphin, Duke of Burgundy, but found him prepoſ- 
ſeſſed by the letters and friends of the Archbitho of 
Cambray. Human frailty finds an emkangd inthsg e 
breaſt: Fenelon was not then philoſopher enough to 
forget that Cardinal de Noailles had been inſtrumental 
in getting him cenſured; and Quenel now ſuffered for 
The Cardinal found no greater ſupport from the 
intereſt of Madame de Mazntenon. This affair is alone 
ſufficient to ſhew the character of that woman, who 
had no ſentiments of her own, and placed her whole 
ſtudy in conforming to thoſe of the King. The few 
following lines of her's to the Cardinal de Noailles, 

will enable us to form a true judgment of her, of 
Father La Tellier's intrigues, of the King's ſentiments, 


* It is ſaid in the Life of the Duke of Orleans, that the Cardinal 
de Noailles having accuſed Father Le Tellier of ſelling church- 
livings, that Jeſuit expreſſed himſelf thus to the King: I freely 
* conſent to be burnt alive, if this accuſation can be proved, on 
« condition that the Cardinal ſhall ſuffer the ſame puniſhment, if 
rc he does not prove it.” | . | | 
This ſtory is taken from ſome of the pieces that were handed 
about on the affair of the Conſtitution, and theſe pieces are as full 
pf abſurdities as the Life of the Duke of Orleans. Moſt of them were 
written by a ſet of wretches, merely for the ſake of getting money. 
Theſe ſort of people do not know, that a perſon who has his credit 
to maintain with a Prince whoſe Confeſſor he is, would hardly propoſe 
to him to condemn his Archbiſhop to the flames for his vindication. 
All the idle ſtories of this nature may be found collected in the 
Memoirs of Maintenon. We ſhould be careful to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween facts and hearſays. Poltaire. DR or ones SF Ago. ͤ ĩͤ mr eng 
1425 „„ 8. eT 0 Fc . , ; . 1 | and 
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and: of the conjuncture. You are ſufficiently ac. 
* quainted with me, to know what my thoughts are 
on the late diſcovery ; but 1 have many reaſons to 
** be cautious how 1 ſay any thing. It is not my buſi- 
«© nels to judge or condemn: I have only to be ſilent, 
and to pray for the Church, for the King, and for 
% you. I have delivered your letter to his Majeſty, 
„Who has read it: this is all I can ſay to you about 
« it, being oppreſſed with forrow *,”? | 
The Cardinal Archbiſhop, being thus inſulted 5 a 
Jeſuit, cook away the power of preaching and con- 
feſſing from all the Jeſuits in France, excepting only a 


fe of the moſt moderate and diſcreet. By his place 


he had likewiſe the dangerous right of hiodering 
Le Tellier from confeſſing the King; but he did nor 
dare to irritate his Sovereign to ſuch a degree; and 
therefore left him reſpectfully in the hands of his 
enemy +. I am apprehenſive (ſaid he, writing to 
$$ 1s © Maintenon) that I ſhew too mean a ſub- 
* miſſion to the King, in thus leaving power in the 
& hands of one ſo anworthy of; it, I. Pray God that he 
* will open his eyes to the danger he is in by entruſting 
his foul to a man of ſuch a character 4.“ 4 

We read in ſeveral : memoirs, that Tellier declated 
either he muſt loſe his place, or the Cardinal his. It is 


by This woman had no ſoul, but what was to be ſaved by huckſter- 
ing. Tranſlator. 

+ Conſult Madame de Maintenon's Letters. It may eaſi ly be pe 
ceived that the Author of this Work was well acquainted with For 
Letters before they were publiſhed, and that he has taken wanne 
upon truſt. Voltaire. 

When we are provided with letters of ſuch good authority, we 
may boldly venture to quote them, as being the moſt valuable ma- 
terials in hiſtory ; but what truſt can be put in a letter which is ſup- 
poſed to have been written by Cardinal de Noailles to the King ? 
I was the firſt who laboured to ruin the Clergy, in order to ſave 

„your State and ſupport your Throne. It is not allowable for you 
to demand an account of my conduct.“ Is it probable that a wiſe 
and diſcreet ſubject ſhould write ſo inſulting and daring a letter to 
his Sovereign? This is but an ill-judged imputation. It is to be 
found in page 14.1. Vol. V. of the Memoirs of Maintenon, and as it 
is deſtitute of all authority and Probability. ought not to meet 
| with the leaſt credit, 1bid. 8 | 


nat 
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= Bio but Cardinal de Noailles, and ſeven other 
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not improbable he might think ſo, but very unlikely 
that he Mehl „ 71 nb rt IT 
When two parties are exaſperated againſt each other, 
both frequently take ſteps which prove fatal to them. 
The partizans of Father Le Tellier, and thoſe: Biſhops 
who aſpired at a a ay made uſe of the royal. 


authority to blow up thoſe iparks which might have 


been extinguiſhed. Inſtead of imitating the conduct of 
Rome, which had ſeveral times impoſed filence on both 
parties; inſtead: of curbing the inſolence of the Jeſuit, 
and ſoothing the Cardinal; inſtead of prohibiting theſe 
controverſies, in the ſame manner as duels, and making 
the Clergy, as well as the Nobility, uſeful without 
being dangerous; in a word, inſtead of cruſhing the 
two parties by the weight of the ſupreme power, ſup. 
ported by reaſon and by all the magiſtrates, Louis XIV. 
thought he acted right in ſoliciting Rome, himſelf, for 
a declaration of war, and procuring that famous Con- 
ſtitution Unigenitus which embittered the remainder of. 
ha ie: -: „ | 
Father Le Tellier and his party ſent an hundred and 
three propoſitions to Rome, to be cenſured, of Which 
the Holy Office condemned one hundred and one. This 
bull, which was publiſhed in the month of September 
1713, raiſed a murmur throughout almoſt the whole 
Kingdom of France. The King had applied for it, 
as a means to prevent a ſchiſm, and it was likely to 
produce one. The clamour was. general, becauſe, 
among thoſe hundred and one propoſitions, there were 
ſeveral which appeared to every one to carry the moſt 
innocent meaning, and the pureſt morality. A nume- 
rous Aſſembly of Biſhops was convoked at Paris; forty 
accepted the bull, for the ſake of peace, but at the 


ſame time, they added certain explanations, to quiet | | 


the ſcruples of the people. The direct and unreſerved 
acceptation was {ent to the Pope, and the modifications 


were reſerved for the people. By this means, they 
thought at once to fatal the Pope, the King, and the 


iſhops of this Aſſembly, who joined with him, On 


- * 
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both the bull and its modifications: they wrote to the 


Pope, requeſting to have theſe modifications from his 


Holinefs himſelf. This was affronting him, with the 
appearance of reſpect. 

The King would not permit it to be done, hindered 
the letter being ſent, remanded the Biſhops back to their 
Dioceſes, and forbade the Cardinal to appear at Court. 
This perſecution procured the Archbiſhop an additional 
ſhare of credit with the Public. Seven other Biſhops 
now joined with him: there was a real divifion in the 


religious orders. Every one allowed, that the funda- 
mental points of religion were not concerned in this 
diſpute, and yet a civil diſſention was raiſed in the 
minds of the people, as if Chriſtianity itſelf was in 
danger of being ſubverted ; and as many political 
reſources were employed on both ſides, as in the moſt 
d affairs. 

Theſe reſources were chiefly employed: to get the 
Conſtitution received by the Sorbonne; and it was 
. 1715 al "regiſtered there, notwithſtanding the majority 
Barely ſupply a ſufficient number of lettres de cachet 00 
impriſon or baniſh thoſe who oppoſed it. 

This bull had been regiſtered in Parliament, Hh 
a proper reſervation of the ordinary rights of the 


Epiſcopacy, among all ranks of the Clergy, and all 


of votes was againſt it. The Miniſtry could 


Crown, the liberties of the Gallican Church, and 


the power and juriſdiction of the Biſhops 3 but the 
public ct4mour got the better of obedience. Cardinal 
de Biff, one of the moſt zealous defenders of the bull, 

acknowledged in one of his letters, that it could not 
have been received with greater indignity at Geneva, 
than it was at Paris. 

The people were particularly incenſed ah Father 
Le Tellier. Notbing is more apt to excite indignation 
than a Prieſt exalted to power; it ſeems a violation 
his vows; but if ke abuſes this power, he is held in 
ext cration. All the priſons had been a Tong time 
croudied with natives accuſed of Janſeniſm. Louis XIV. 
too ignorant in * matters, was made N believe that 
. it 
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t was the duty of a Moſt Chriſtian King, and that he 


could not expiate his fins, without perſecuting the 


heretics. But what was moſt ſhameful was, that 


the copies of the interrogatories exhibited to theſe un- 

happy people were put into the hands of the Jeſuit. 
Le [ellier. Never was juſtice fo baſely betrayed, and 
never did meanneſs more unworthily ſacrifice to power. 


In 1768 were found, in the profeſſed houſe of the 


Jeſuits, theſe monuments of their tyranny, after they - 
had ſuffered the penalty of their exceſſes; and that 


they were chaſed out of the Kingdom by all the Parlia- 


ments of France, by the wiſhes of the Nation, and, 
finally, by an Edict of Louis XV. Le Tellier, r 8 


ſumed ſo much on his influence, that he even 5 15. 
propoſed the de ling of Cardinal de Noailleg | 
in a national Cuncil. Thus did this Prieſt make his 


his revenge. 


In order to prepare this 33 which was to de- 
poſe a man become the idol of Paris, and of the whole 


Kingdom, for the purity of his manners, the amiable- | 
neſs of his character, and ſtill more by the perſecution + 


he ſuffered; they prevailed on Louis XIV. to order a 


Declaration to be regiſtered in Parliament, by which 
every Biſhop who had not. received the bull purely and 
imply, ſhould be obliged to ſubſcribe it, or be proſe. 
cuted as a rebel by the Adyocate-General. | Chancellor 


prince, his penitent, and his religion, W o 


Voiſin, Secretary at War, a rigid, arbitrary man, was 


the perſon who drew up this Ed: & D*Agueſſeau, who. 
underſtood the laws of the realm much better than Voiſin, 


and had all that reſolution of mind which youth na- 
turally inſpires, peremptorily refuſed to be concerned 


in ſuch an affair. De Meſme, Preſident of the 9 


demonſtrated to the King the conſequences likely 
enſue. Thus the affair was protracted. The 


was drawing towards his end; and theſe unhappy, die 

putes greatly diſquieted him, and contributed not. a 
little to haſten his laſt minutes. His mercileſs Con- 
feſſor was continually teaaing him, though in this weak 
W by 3 exhortations to conſummete a 


wor 
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work which would have been far from endearing his 
memory. The King's domeſtics, filled with indigna- 
tion at the Confeſſor's behaviour, twice refuſed him 
entrance into his chamber, and at laſt earneſtly con- 
jured him not to ſpeak to the King about the Conſtitu- 
tion. The King died, and a total change enſued. 
The Duke of Orleans, Regent of the Kingdom. 
having immediately upon his aſſuming the reins of 
power, changed the whole arrangement of Louis XIV's 
government, and having ſubſtituted Councils in the 
room of the offices of the Secretaries of State, erected 
a Council of Conſcience, of which Cardinal de Noailles 
was made Preſident. They baniſhed Father Le Tellier, 
loaded with the hatred of the Public, and very little 
beloved by his own fraternity. | 

The Biſhops who oppoſed the bull appealed to a 


future Council, fine die. The Sorbonne, the Clergy of 


the dioceſe of Paris, and whole bodies of religious 


orders, appealed likewiſe; and at length Cardinal de 


Noailles made his appeal, in 1717, but would not 
publiſh it at firſt; however, it was printed, as is ſaid, 
contrary to his inclination. The Church of France 

remained divided into two factions, the Acceptants and 
the Recuſants. The Acceptants conſiſted of an hun- 


dred Biſhops, who had adhered under Louis XIV. to 


the Jeſuits and Capuchins. The other conſiſted of 
fifteen Biſhops, and the whole Nation. The Accep- 


tants had the Court of Rome for their defender; the 
' Recuſants were ſupported by the Univerſities, the 


Parliament, and the People. Volume upon volume, 


and letter upon letter, was printed ; and each party 


treated the other as ſchiſmatics and heretics. | 
An Archbiſhop of Rheims, named Mailly, a great 


and ſucceſsful partizan of Rome, had ſubſcribed his 
name to two papers which the Parliament ordered to 
de burat by the hangman. The Archbiſhop, when he 
heard it, ordered Te Deum to be ſung, and returned 


God thanks for having been thus ignominiouſly treated 


by ſchiſmatics. God rewarded him, and he was made 
a Cardinal. The Biſhop of Soiſſons having been dealt 


with 
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with in the ſame manner by the Parliament, ſignified 
to that Aſſembly, That it did not belong to them 
to judge him, even in caſes of high-treaſon.” For 
this he was mulcted in the ſum of ten thouſaud livres: 
but the Regent remitted the fine, leſt, as he ſaid, 
Soiſſons ſhould be made a Cardinal alſo. 
The Court of Rome broke out into loud Ww : 
much time was ſpent in negociations, in appealing and 
re appealing, and all this about a few paſſages, now 
forgotten, of a book written by an old Prieſt of four- 
ſcore, who lived on charity at Amſterdam “. % 
The extravagant project of the Funds + con 


uted 


more than one would imagine to reſtore the peace f 


the Church, The madneſs of the nation for ſtock- 
jobbing, and the greedineſs of every one to ſnap at the 
bait, was ſo general, that thoſe who talked about Jan- 
ſeniſm or the bull could find no one to liſten-ro them. 
The people of Paris paid as little regard to theſe 
matters, as to the war that was carrying on upon the 
frontiers of Spain. The ſudden and immenſe fortunes 
made at that time, the exceſs to which luxury and vo- 
luptuouſneſs of every kind was carried, put a ſtop to 
all ecclefiaſtical diſputes. + Thus pleaſure and diſſipa- 
tion brought about W which Louis XIV. could not 
effect. | 

The Duke of G laid hold of this occaſion to 
unite the Church of France. In this his policy was 
intereſted; for he dreaded to ſee the time when Rome, 
Spain, and an hundred Biſhops, thould be all united 
_ againſt him . 

And now he had to prevail on Cardinal Noailles, 
not only to receive the Conſtitution, which he looked 
upon as ſcandalous, but alſo to withdraw his appeal, 
| which he conſidered as lawful. Ile was to obtain more 


6. Nothing, certainly, e ho more wagner, in a tional 55 
_ eivilized Nation. Tranſlator. 
+ Law's Syſtem; ſuch another bubble as the South- Sea Scheme i in 
England. Ibu. 

t In the Age of Lou's XV. will he” 925 what were che vices and 
the conduct of the Regent, Jollaire. 
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of him than his benefactor Louis XIV. had in vain - 


demanded. The Duke of Orleans, with reaſon, ex- 


pected great oppoſition from the Parliament, which he 
had baniſhed, to Pontoiſe. Nevertheleſs he gained all 
his points. A Body of Dotzrine was compeſed, which 

partly ſatisfied boch parties; and the Cardinal was pre- 
vailed upon to give his promiſe, that be would at laſt 
accept it. The Regent went himſelf to the Great 
Council, with the Princes of the Blood, and the Peers, 
to get an Edict regiſtered, enjoining the acceptance of 
the ſuppreſſion of all appeals, and the reſtora- 


tion df peace and unanimity. The Parliament, which had 


been mortified by ſeeing Edicts carried to the Great 
Council which it was their right to receive, and bein 

likewiſe threatened to be removed from Pontoiſe to 
Blois, regiſtered what had been entered by the Great 
Council; but always with the cuſtomary reſervations, 
viz. the preſervation of tne rights and liberties of the 


Gallican Church, and the laws of the Realm. 


The Cardinal- "Archbiſhop, who had given his word 


to withdraw his appeal whenever the Parliament ſhould 


obey, now ſaw himſelf neceſſitated to keep his promiſe ; 
and the inſtrument of his recantation was poſted up the 
20th of Augult 1720. 


Du Bois, the new Archbiſhop of Cambray, ſon. to 
an apothecary of Brive-la-Gaillarde, afterwards Cardi- 


nal and Prime Miniſter, was the perſon who had the 
greateſt ſhare in bringing about this buſineſs, in which 
the power of Louis XIV. had failed. No one is a 
ſtranger to the conduct, ſentiments, and morals, of this 
Miniſter. The licentious Du Bois got the better of the 
pious Noailles. It is ſtill remembered with what con- 
tempt the Duke of Orleans and his Miniſter ſpoke of 


the diſputes. which they oppoſed, and what ridicule 
they threw upon the controverſial war. This contempt 


and ridicule contributed not a little to bring about a 
peace. People grew at length weary of ſuch. conteſts 


as afforded a ſubject of laughter to the reſt of the 


world. | 
F om 
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From this time all that was known in France by the 
name of Janſeniſm, Quietiſm, bulls, and theological 
diſputes, ſenſibly deelined; but ſome Biſhops, who had 
appealed, ſtill continued obſtinately attached to * 
opinions. 

Under the adminiſtration of Cardinal de Fleury, an 
attempt was made to extirpate the remains of the party, 
by depoſing one of the moſt ſtubborn Prelates. To this 
end, Old Soanin, Biſhop of the little town of Senes, was 
fixed on for an example; a man equally pious and in- 
flexible, but of no family nor influence. 

He was condemned by the Provincial Synod of Am- 
brun, in 1728, ſuſpended from his epiſcopal and clerical 
functions, and baniſhed by the Court to Auvergne, 
when above eighty years old. This treatment oceaſion- 
ed afew murmurings, which proved of no conſequence, 
There is not at preſent any Nation which mormurs 
more, obeys berter, and forgets ſooner, than the French. - 

Some remains of fanaticiſm till continued, among a 

ſmall number of people of Paris. Certain enthuſiaſts | 
imagined, that a Deacon named Paris, brother to a 
Counſellor of Parliament, one who had appealed and 
re-appealed, and who lay buried in the chorch- yard of 
St. Medard, was to perform miracles. Some of the 
party, who went to pray at his tomb, had their'1 imagi · 
nations ſo heated, that their diſordered organs produced 
light convulſions. Upon this the tomb was ſurround- - 
ed by ſwarms of people, who continued to flock thi- 
ther, both day and night: ſome got upon the tomb, ang 
took the motions they gave their bodies in mounting, 
for miraculous convulſions. The ſecret abettors of the 
party encouraged this phrenzy. They prayed at the 
tomb in the vulgar language; nothing was now talked 
of but the deaf hearing certain words, the blind having 
had glimpſes, and the lame walking upright for ſome 
moments. Theſe pretended miracles' were even atteſted 
upon oath by a crowd of witneſſes, who thought they 
had beheld them, becauſe they came thicher folly _ | 
po ſſt ſſed that they ſhould do ſo. | 
The Government left this epidemical wadues to It- 
Vol. II. „ ſelf 
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ſelf for a month; but the concourſe: of people became 
ſo great, and the miracles ſo frequent, that they were at 
laſt obliged ro ſhut up the church-yard, and place a 
guard round it. Theſe enthuſiaſts then went to work. 
their miracles in houſes. This tomb of the Deacon Paris 
proved in effect the grave of Janſeniſm, in the opinion 
of all ſenſible people. Such farces might have had ſe- 
rious conſequences, in the more ignorant times; but 
thoſe who encouraged them ſeemed to have miſtaken 
the Age they lived in. | 
The ſuperſtition, however, was carried ſo far. that a 
Counſellor of Parliament had the folly to preſent the 
King, in 1736, with a collection of theſe miracles, ſup- 
ported by a conſiderable number of atteſtations. This 
madman, the inſtrument and victim of others as mad as 
himſelf, ſays, in the memorial preſented to the King, 
„ That credit ought to be given to witneſſes who ſuf- 
fered death in ſupport of their evidence.” If all other 
books were to be loſt, and this only was to remain, 
poſterity would imagine our Age to be the æra of igno- 
rance and barbariſm. | 
Theſe extravagances were in F rance the expiring ſighs 
of a ſet, which, being no longer ſupported by an Ar- 
nauld, a Paſchal, nor a Nicole, and compoſed only of a 
few convullionaries, is fallen into utter contempt ; and 
we ſhould hear no more mention of thoſe diſputes which 
diſgrace reaſon, and do injury to religion, were it not 
for ſome buſy minds, who are continually raking in theſe 
_ extinguiſhed aſhes, for a remaining ſpark of fire, which 
they. endeavour to blow up into a new flame, But even 
ſhould they ſucceed, the diſpute concerning Moliniſm 
and Janſeniſm will never again be the object of diſſen- 
tion, What has once become ridiculous, can never 
more be dangerous. The diſpute will change its na- 


ture; for mankind never want a pretext to injure each 5 


other, though they may be without a cauſe. 33 
Religion may ſtill whet its poignards. There are 55 
ways in the Nation a fett of people who hold no commu- 
nication with honeſt men, who are not of this Age, Who 
are paccofiNg to the progreſs of reaſon, and over whom | 
the 
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the atrocity of fanaticiſm preſerves i its empire, like cer- 
tain diſeaſes which attack Na the ['meaneſt of the 
vulgar. | 7 n 

The Jeſuits ſeemed involves) in the fall of Janſenifm ; 
their arms grew edgeleſs for waht of adverſaries to 
whet them on; they Toft that credit at Court which Le 
Tellier had fo groſsly abuſed; their Journal de Trevoux 
gained them neither the eſteem nor friendſhip of the 
learned world. The Biſhops, over whom they had for- 
merly domineered, confounded them with the other re- 
ligious orders; and theſe, who had been Kept undef by 
them, now humbled them, in their turn. The Parlia- 
ment made them ſenſible, more than once, of the opi- 
nion they entertained of them, by condemning ſome of 
their books, which would otherwiſe have been forgotten. : 
The Univerfity, which now began to make a ſhining 
figure in literature, and had an excellent method of edu- 
cating youth, deprived them of moſt of their pupils; 
and they were obliged to wait with patience till time 
ſhould furniſh them with men of genius, and a favourable 
opportunity, to regain their former aſcendancy. 

But they were much deceived” in their hopes; their 
fall; the'abolition of their order in France; their ba- 
niſhment from Spain, from Portugal, and from | Naples, 
have ſhewn the world, at laſt, how wrong it was in Louis 
XIV. to place ſo much confidence in them. | 

It would be very uſeful for thoſe who are infatuated 
with theſe kinds of diſputes, to look into the general 
hiſtory 6f the world; for in obſerving the multitude of 
different nations, manners, and religions, they will ſee | 
how very infignificant a figure a Moliniſt and a Jan- 
ſeniſt makes on the theatre of the world. They will then 
bluſh at their mad fondneſs for a party which is loſt in 
the common crowd, and ſwallowed 1 in 15 e 
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c H A P. XXXVII. 
% 7 WF Soni. "Di 
A MIDST the factions of Calviniſm and the diſ- 
putes of Janſeniſm, there happened yet another. 
diviſion in France, about Quietiſm. It was an unhappy 
conſequence of the progreſs of human underſtanding, 


in the Age of Louis XIV. that it excited efforts to go 


beyond the limits preſcribed to our knowledge; or ra- 
ther, it was a proof that this progreſs had not yet been 
extended far enough. _ | | | 

The controverſy about Quietiſm is one of thoſe ex- 


travagant ſallies of the imagination and theological 


ſubtleties, which would never have left any impreſſion 
on the memory of mankind, had it not been for the 
names of two illuſtrious rivals in the diſpute. A wo- 
man, without any credit, or even real underſtanding, 
who had only an overheated imagination, ſet at variance 
two of the greateſt men in the church. Her name was 
Bouvieres de la Motte, Her family was originally of 
Montargis. She had been married to the fon of Guion, 
the Contractor for the Canal of Briarie: being left a 
widow when very young, with a conſiderable fortune, 


beauty, and every way fitted for the converſe-of the 
world, the became poſſeſſed with what is called Spiritua- 


lily. She had for her Confeſſor a Barnabite Monk, of 
the country of Annecy, near Geneva, named La Combe. 


This man, noted for what is common enough, a medley 


of paſſions and religion, and who died mad, plunged 
the mind of his penitent in myſtical contemplat ions, to 
which ſhe was already but too much inclined. The 
deſire of being a St. Thereſa, in France, prevented her 
from diſcerning the great difference between the genius 
of the French and Spaniards, and carried her even to 
greater lengths than St. Thereſa, The ambition of 
having diſciples, the ſtrongeſt perhaps of every other 
ſpecies of ambition, took entire poſſeſſion of her mind. 
Her Confeſſor La Combe conducted her into that 
ſmall territory of Annecy, where the titular Biſhop of 


Geneva holds his reſidence, It was then thought a 


great 
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great indecency. in a Monk to lead a young widow out 
of her country; but this was the general practice of all 
thoſe who had a mind to eſtabliſh a ſect. They always 
engaged the women on their ſide. The young widow. 
at firſt acquired great authority in Annecy, by her ex- 
tenſive charities, and held ſeveral conferences. She 
preached up an entire ſelf-renunciation, the tranquil. 
ſtate of the ſoul, and the annihilation of all its faculties, 
inward worſhip, and pure and diſintereſted love, which 
is neither debaſed by fear, nor exalted by the hope of 
reward. REC (MEL SE OPTI HEM 1. | 
Tender and flexible imaginations, eſpecially thoſe of 
women, and ſome young eccleſiaſtics, who loved, more 
than they believed, the word of God, proceeding from 
the mouth of a fine woman, were eaſily led away with 
an eloquence of delivery, the only thing calculated to 
perſuade minds already favourably diſpoſed. She made 
proſelytes ; but was ſoon driven away from thence by 
the Biſhop of Annecy, with her Confeſſor. They next 
went to Grenoble. There ſhe publiſhed a little piece, 
entitled, Le Moyen Court, The Short Way ; and another 
called, Les Torrens, The Torrents, both written in the 
ſame ſtile ſhe preached ; but, in a ſhort time, ſhe was 
| likewiſe obliged to leave Grenoble. 30 
PFlattered already with being ranked among the Con- 
feſſors, ſhe began to propheſy. This prophecy ſhe ſent 
to Father La Combe: All Hell (ſaid ſhe) ſhall riſe 
e up to ſtop the progreſs of the inward ſpirit, and the 


1 
\ - 


formation of Chriſt Jeſus in ſouls. . And ſo great 
„ ſhall be the ſtorm, that not one ſtone ſhall remain 
« upon another; and I foreſee that throughout the 
Whole earth, there ſhall be troubles, wars, and great 
© overthrows. The woman ſhall be pregnant with the 
__ * inward ſpirit, and the dragon ſhall ſtand up betore 
6 her.“ JVVVVVVVVVVVTVVV 
I he prediction was in part verified: Hell indeed did 
not riſe up againſt her; but on her return to Paris with 
her Confeſſor, where both endeavoured to ſpread their 
doctrine, in 1687, the Archbiſhop Harlai de Chanva- 
on obtained an order from the King to confine La 
Combe as a ſeducer, and to ſhut up in a convent Ma- 
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dame Guion, as a perſon diſordered in her ſenſes, and 
who ſtood in need of a cure. But before this blow, 
Madame Guion had engaged proteftions which now 
proved of ſervice to her. In the convent of St. Cyr, 
then only in its infancy, ſhe had a couſin named Ma- 
dame de la Maiſon-Fort, a favourite with Madame 
de Maintenon. She had likewiſe inſinuated herſelf into 
the mind of the Dutcheſſes of Chevreuſe and Beauvilliers, 
Theſe, her good friends, exclaimed loudly againſt Arch- 
biſhop Harlai, that he, who was well known to be too 
fond of the fair ſex, ſhould perſecute a woman an for 
diſcourſing on the love of God. | 

Madame de Maintenon, by her 8 W 
procured Guion her liberty, and got the Archbiſhop 
of Paris ſilenced. She went to Verſailles, and intro- 
duced herſelf into the convent of St. Cyr, where ſhe af- 
ſiſted at the devout conferences held by the Abbe de 
Fenelon, after having dined with Madame de Mainte- 
non and him. The Princeſs of Harcourt, and the 
Dutcheſſes of Chevreuſe, Beauvilliers, and Charor, were 
of this myſtical ſociet - - 

The Abbe Fenelon, then Preceptor to the Children 
of France, was the moſt engaging man about the Court. 
He had naturally a tender heart, a mild and lively ima- 
gination, and had embelliſhed his mind with all that was 
elegant in the Belles Lettres. Poſſeſſed of taſte and re- 
finement, he preferred the afiefting and ſublime in di- 
vinity, to the gloomy and abſtruſe. Joined to all theſe, 
he had a certain romantic turn, which inſpired him, not 
with the reveries of Madame Guion, but with a ſentiment 
of r wamph which was not very unlike the. notions s of 
that lady. + 

His imagination was heated with catidour and: virtue, 
as others are inflamed by their paſſions. His paſſion was 
to love God purely for bimſelf. He ſaw in Madame 
Guion a ſporlets mind, inſpired with the ſame affection 
as his own, and therefore made. no ſruple 1. aſſociate 
with her. 

It was ſtrange chat he mould Fs led away boa wil 
woman, who Þ: retenaed to revelations, to prophecies, and 
et idle ſtuff; Who was ready to be choaked with in- 
- ward 
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8 grace, and was obliged to be unlaced, hs: ſhe - 
might empty herſelf (according to her own expreſſion) 5 
of a ſuperabundance of grace, in order to communicate 
it to the body of the choſen perſon who ſat next her. 
But F enelon, in his friendſhip and myſtical notions, was 
like a perſon in love: he excuſed the errors, and at- 
tached himſelf only to that conformity of ſentiment wh 
which he had been firſt captivated. 

Madame Guion, elevated and emboldened by: the ac- 
quiſition of fuch a diſciple, whom ſhe' called her ſon, 
and depending on Madame de Maintenon's favour, pro- 
pagated her notions in St. Cyr.  Godet, Biſhop of 
Chartres, in whoſe dioceſe St. Cyr is, was alarmed, and 
made complaints. The Archbiſhop of Paris likewife 
threatened to renew his former proſecution, _ _ 
Madame de Maintenon, who intended St. Cyr wholly 

for a peaceable retreat, who knew how much the King 
was an enemy to all novelty, and who had no occaſion to © 
put herſelf at the head of a ſect to acquire influence, 
and had beſides her own credit and repoſe only in view, 

broke off all correſpondence with Madame Guion, and 
forbade her to appear again at St. Cyr. 
The Abbé de Fenelon ſaw the ſtorm gathering, _ 
was apprehenſive of being diſappointed of the great pre- 
ferment to which he aſpired. He therefore adviſed his 
female friend to put herſelf into the hands of the famous 
Hoſſuet, Biſhop of Meaux, who was regarded as a Father 
of the Church. She, accordingly ſubmitted herſelf to 
the deciſions of this prelate, received the ſacrament from 
him, and delivered up all her writings to his examination. 

The Biſhop of Meaux, with the King's permiſſion, 
choſe for his aſfiſtants in this affair the Biſhop of Cha- 
| lons, afterwards Cardinal de Noailles, and the Abbe 

Tronſon, ſuperior of St. Sulpice; They had a private 
meeting at the village Iſſi, near Paris. Chanvalon, 
Archbiſhop of Paris, jealous that any other perſons 
ſhould ſer themſelves up as judges in his dioceſe, imme- 
diately poſted up a public cenſure on the books they had 
under their examination, Madame Guion retired to the 
city of * ſublcribed. to all that Biſhop Boſſuet re- 

C 8 __ quired 
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uired of her, and promiſed to denn no > more, for 
future. | ; 
ln the mean time Fenelon was promoted to >the Arch- | 
biſhopric of Cambray in 1695, and conſecrated by the 
Biſhop of Meaux. It might have been preſumed, that 
an a air now. dormant, and that had been from the be- 
nning only a ſubject of ridicule, would never have 
— revived. But Madame Guion, being accuſed of 
continuing to preach her doctrines after ſhe had pro- 
miſed filence, was feized by order of the King in the 
ſame year 1695, and confined priſoner at Vincennes, as 
if ſhe had been a perſon dangerous to the State. She 
could not poſſibly be ſo ; and her pious follies did not 
merit the attention of the Sovereign. During her con- 
finement at Vincennes, ſhe compoſed a large volume of 
myſtic poetry, more wretched even than her proſe. She 


wrote parodies upon verſes of ons and would ofren 
ſing the following lines : 


L'Amour pur et parfait va plus loin qu'on ne penſe: : 
On ve fait pas, lorſqu' il commence, | 
Tout ce qu il dat coùter un jour. a 
Mon cœur n'auroit connu Vincennes ni fouſtrance, 
S'il v'eut connu le pur amour. 


Pure perfect love leads farther than we think; 
At firſt we do not fee the dangerous brink 
On which we ſtand ; nor ever fear to prove, 
J hoſe evils under which I ſuffering fink, 
When chains and tears repay pure perfect love. 


The opinions of mankind depend on time, place, and 
eirru\iiunces, While Madame Guion was confined in 
priſon, who in one of her phrenſies had imagined herſelf 
married to Jefus Chriſt, and from that time would ne- 
ver invoke the Saints, ſaying, that it was not for the 
miſtreſs of the family to addreſs herſelf to her fervants ; 
at this very time, I ſay, there was application made to 
Nome for the canonization of Mary d' Agreda 7, who 


* This enthuſiaſt, who was Abbeſs of a convent at Agreda, pre- 
tenced to have received divine orders to write the Life of the Virgin 
Mary, which was accordingly publiſhed, under the title of The Myſtio 


City of God. and pk Caps to be a Range 8 of e and fa- 
nati iſm. S noilet. - 
had 
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had pretended to more viſions and revelations than all 
the myſtical tribe put together; and as an unanſwerable 
inſtance of thoſe contradictions with which the world 
abounds, at the Sorbonne they preſented as an Heretic 
this very d' Agreda, whom they wanted to make a Saint 
of in Spain. The Univerſity ef Salamanca condemned 
the Sorbonne, and was in return condemned by it. 
It is difficult to ſay on which ſide lay the greateſt portion 
of folly and abſurdity; but there is certainly a great 
deal of both in ſuffering any of theſe extravagances to 
attain ſuch a weight of conſequence as they even yet 
ſometimes preſerve +. 115 a 
Boſſuet, who had long looked upon himſelf as the 
father and maſter of Fenelon, beheld with jealous eyes 
the riſing reputation and credit of his diſciple; and de- 
ſirous of preſerving that aſcendant which he had over 
all the reſt of his brethren, he required the new Arch- 
| biſhop to join with him in the condemnation of Ma- 
dame Guion, and to ſubſcribe to his paſtoral inſtructions. 
Fenelon refuſed to facrifice to him either his ſentiments 
or his friend. A medium was propoſed, and mutual 
promiſes made. The one accuſed the other of a breach 
of faith. The Archbiſhop of Cambray, when he de- 
| parted for his dioceſe, cauſed his book, entitled, The 
Maxims of the Saints, to be printed at Paris; a 
work in which he endeavoured to palliate the char 
brought againſt his friend, and to reveal the orthodox 
notians of devout contemplatiſts, who raiſe themſelves 
above the ſenſes, and aim at a ſtate of perfection, to 
which ordinary ſouls ſeldom aſpire. The Biſhop of 
Meaux and his adherents roſe up in arms againſt this 


+ It may be here remarked, that Quietiſm is to be met with in 
Pon Quixote. The Knight-errant ſays there, that Dulcinea ſhould 
be ſerved without any other reward than merely that of being her 
knight. To which Sancho teplies, Con eſta manera de amor he 
* oydo yo predicar que ſe ha de amar a nueſtro ſenor por f ſolo, fin 
* que nos mueva ſperanca de gloiia o temor de pena 3 aunque yo. 
je querria amar y ſervir por lo que puede fer.” 1 have heard 
« jt preached ſo that God is to be loved after th mant er, without 
„ hope or fear; though, for my part, I am inclined to love and ſerve 
* him for what he does to ſerve me.“ Voltaire. 2 75 
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book. They complained of it to the King, as if it had 
been as dangerous, as it was unintelligible. . The King 
ſpoke of it to Boſſuet, of whoſe reputation and under- 
ſtanding he had a great opinion. This Prelate, throw- 
ing himſelf on his knees before his Prince, implored his 
pardon for not having before informed him of the fatal 
hereſy of the Archbiſhop of Cambray. 
This (enthuſiaſm appeared not to be Kneere, t to the 
numerous friends of Fenelon. The Court: ſuppoſed it 
to be but a ſtroke of courtly addreſs. It was ſcarcely 
poſſible, in reality, that ſuch a man as Boſſuer ſhould 
| conſider as a dangerous hercſy the chimerical piety of 
loving God for his own ſake. It is poſſible that he was 
ſincere in his reprobation of this myſtical devotion, and 
ſtill more 1o in his ſecret. jealouſy of Fenelon and that, 
.confounding one with the other, he molt. cordially pre- 
ferred this accuſation againſt his eccleſiaſtical brother 
and cl friend; imagining, poſſibly, that the office of an 
Informer, which would have diſgraced a ſoldier, might 
be honourable. in a Prieſt ; and that a zeal for religion 
was ſufficient to ſanctify the baſeſt actions +, 
The King and Madame de Maintenon immediately 
conſulted Father de la Chaiſe; and the Confeſſor made 
anſwer, that the Archbiſhop's book was a very good 
one; that it had greatly edified all the Jeſuits. and 
that the Janſeniſts only diſapproved of it. The Biſhop 
of Meaux was not a Janſeniſt, but he had profited of their 
_ beſt writings, He did not like the Jeſpits, nor e 
him,, 

The Court and the City. were divided ; and the atten- 
tion of every one being engroſſed by this contention, 
the Janſeniſts had a little reſpite. Boſſuet wrote againſt 
Fenelon; and both fent their works to Pope Inno- 
cent XII. ſubmitting themſelves to his deciſion. Cir- 
cumſtances did not appear favourable to Fenelon ; for 
not long before, the Court of Rome had ſtrongly cn 


* How ſhockingly ov muſt this refleiion appear. to err 0 
man WhO ar not been eonve; fant in religious coptrpverly — 
Trauſlator. | 1 8 
demned, 


— 
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demned, in the perſon of Molinos the Spaniard o, the 
Quietiſm of which the Archbiſhop of Cambray was 
now gcenfed om , ß 
Cardinal d'Etrées, the French Ambaſſador at Rome, 
was the perſon who had proſecuted Molinos. This 
Cardinal, whom we have ſeen in his old age more en- 
gaged in the pleaſures of ſociety than theology, had 
proceeded againſt Molinos merely to pleaſe the enemies 
of that unfortunate Prieſt; and had even prevailed upon 
the King to ſolicit his condemnation at Rome, which 
he obtained bur too eaſily : ſo that Louis XIV. proved, 
unknown to himſelf, the moſt formidable enemy of the 
pure love of the nf ‚Wjſ,ʒjj 117 et o gold ard 
In matters of this nice nature, nothing is more eaſy 
than to diſcover paſſages in a book under conſideration, 
reſembling thoſe in one already condemned. The Arch- 
biſhop of Cambray had on his ſide the Jeſuits, the 
Duke of Beauvilliers, the Duke of Chevreuſe, and Car- 
dinal de Bouillon, lately Ambaſſador from France to 
Rome. The Biſhop of Meaux had his own great name, 
and the principal Prelates of France for his adherents. 
He preſented to the King the ſubſcribed. declarations of 
many of the Biſhops, and a great number of Doctors, 
who all condemned The Maxims of the Saints, 
So great was the authority of Boſſuet, that Father de 
la Chaile durſt not vindicate the Archbiſhop of Cam- 
bray to his royal penitent, and Madame Maintenon 
entirely abandoned her friend. The King wrote to 
Pope Innocent XII. that having had the Archbiſhop of 


+ Michael Molinos, a Spaniſh Prieft, and Founder of the Se& of 
Quietiſm, He publiſhed his book on ſpiritual conduct at Rome, and 
was much followed for a ſeries of years ; but his reputation havin 

at length awakened the jealouſy of the Jeſuits, they employed all their 
art and influence for his deſtruction, A proceſs was inſtituted againſt 
him in the general congregation of the Inquiſition of Rome, heid in 
the preſence of the Pope and the Cardinal Inquiſitors. Sixty-eight 
of the propoſitions were condemned as falſe and pernicious, ſcandalous, 
blaſphemous, and heretical. He was compelled to abjure them pub- 
lickly in the habit of a penitent; and condemned to perpetual impri- 
ſonment, in which he died! His real character was that of an inof- 
enfive enthuſiaſt, who aſpired at a ſublime communication with God, 
by means of abſtracted contemplation. Salle. 


Cambray's 
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Cambray's book laid before him as a dangerous work, 
he had put it into the hands of the Nuncio, and earneſt- 
ly requeſted his Holineſs to give judgment GP 

It was inſinuated, and even publicly affirmed at Rome, 
nor are there wanting thoſe who ſtill believe the report, 
that the Archbiſhop ef Cambray was thus perſecuted 
for no other reaſon but his hay ing oppofed the publica- - 
tion of the private marriage of the King with Madame 
Maintenon. The anecdote-makers pretend that this 
Lady had engaged Father de la Chaiſe to preſs the 

King to acknowledge her for Queen; that the Jeſuit 
had artfully thrown this dangerous commiſſion upon the 
Abbe Fenelon ; but that this Preceptor of the Children 
of the Blood had preferred the honour of the Nation, 
and that of his royal pupils, to his own intereſt, and had 
thrown himſelf at the feet of Louis XIV. to prevent a 
dec laration, which, from its unaccountable ſtrangeneſs, 
would have injured that Monarch more with poſterity, 
than all the tranſitory gratiſications of his life could have 
recompenſed +. ph 8 

It is very certain, that Fenelon, having continued the 
ceducation of the Duke of Burgundy, after his promo · 
tion to the Archbiſhopric of Cambray, the King, during 
this interval. had heard fome confuſed talk about Fene- 
Jon's connection with Madame Guion and Madame 
de la Maiſon-Fort; and was apprehenſive alſo that he 
might inſpire his pupils with maxims too auftere, with 
ſuch principles of government and morality as would 
perhaps one day become an indirect cenſure upon that 
air of grandeur, upon that thirſt for glory, on thoſe wars 
too inconſiderately engaged in, and on that taſte for 
feaſts and pleaſures, which had characteriſed his 
reign, | | 1 | 
fie was deſirous of having ſome converſation with 
the new Archbiſhop on his political principles. Fene-. 
Jon, full of his ideas, diſcovered to the King ſome part 


What 2 groupe of precious fools are here deſcribed ' Tran/ator. 

1 This tale is ſtill to be found in the Hiftory of Louis XIV. printed 

at Avignon. Thoſe who have had acceſs to this Monarch, and to 

N Maintes on, know how far this is from the truth. Valid ire. : 
ay SER : | „ 
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of the principles which he afterwards unfolded in 
thoſe paſſages of his Telemachus where he trrats of 
Government; principles which better ſuit with Plato's 
republie, than the manner in which mankind are to be 
governed. The King, after this converſation, ſaid, 
chat he had been difcou:ſing with the fineſt and moſt 
chimerical genius in his kingdom. The Duke of 
| Burgundy was made acquainted with what his Majeſty 
had ſaid, and repeated it afterwards to Mr. de Malcheux, 
his maſter for geometry. I had this from Mr. de Male- 
fieux himſelf, — it was afterwards confirmed to me 
by Cardinal Fleury. From this converſation the King 


readily believed Fenelon to be as romastic in his . 


religious, as in his political notions. 
Dis certain that the King was cindy adds 
againſt che Archbiſhop of Cambray. Godet Deſmarecs, 
Biſhop of Chartres, who governed Madame Maintenon 
and St. Cyr with the deſpotiſm of a ſpiritual director, 
envenomed the mind of the King. This Monarch made 
a principal buſineſs of this ridiculous diſpute, of which 
he underſtood not a ſingle word. It had been doubt- 
leſs a v u 1 r to have let it drop to the ground, 
ſince it did ſo, of itſelf, a ſhort time after: but it 
cauſed ſuch a buſtle at Court, that he was more afraid 
of the cabal than the hereſy. This was the true origin N 
of the perſecution 1aiſed againſt Fenelon. 

The King commanded the Cardinal de Bouillon. then 
bi Ambaflador at Rome, by his letters in the month 
of Auguſt (which we fo abſurdly call Aeuſt) 1697, to 
procure the condemnation of a man whom they were 
abſolutely reſolved to have confidered as a heretic ; and 
allo wrote to Pope Innocent XII. with his own hand. 
Preſſing him to decide in this matter. | 

her Congregation of the Holy Office nained-z Do- 
minican, a Jeluit, a Benedictin, two Cordeliers, a 
Feuillant , and an Auguſtin, to take cognizance ot 
the affair. Theſe ate what they call at Rome the 
Consulter f. The Cardinals and Prelates . 


* ſet of 1 85 White Friars of the Order of $t. Bertighl: 
Fe. Somewhat like our e in — Tranſlator.  * 


le. ve | 
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leave to theſe Monks the ſtudy of theology, to be mote 
at leiſure to follow e ON NE or the Pleaſures. 
of an indolent life“. | 

'T he: Conſultors, in kita ſeven ban ei 
as many propoſitions, and declared them erroneous by 
a majority of voices; and the Pope, at the head of a 
congregation of Cardinals, condemned them by a brief, 
publiſned and fixed up at Rome, the thirteenth day of 
March 1699. 

The Biſhop of Menü e but the Arch- 
biſhop of Cambray gained a more glorious victory. 
from his defeat. He ſubmitted without reſtriction or 
reſerve. He even mounted the pulpit himſelf at Cam- 
bray, to condemn his own book; and afterwards for- 
bade his friends to defend it. This {ingular inſtance 
of condeſcenſion in a man of learning, who might 
have raiſed a conſiderable party to himſelf, even from 
his perſecution; this candor, or this art r, gained him 
the good-will of every. one, and rendered his antagoniſt 
almoſt hated for his victory. at 

He ever afterwards continued to reſide in his dioceſe, 
like the good Archbiſhop and the man of letters. That 
ſweetneſs of manners which ſhewed itſelf in his conver- 
ſation as well as in his writings, made all who were 
acquainted with him his affectionate friends. The 
perſecution he underwent, and his Telemachus, gained 
him the veneration of all Europe. The Engliſh in 
particular, though they carried the war into his dioceſe, 
were eager to ſhew him reſpect. The Duke of Marl- 
borough took particular care that his lands. ſhould be 
ſpared. He was always held dear by the Duke of Bur- 
gundy, Who was his pupil; and had that prince lived, 
he would have had a ſhare in the Adminiſtration. 

In his philoſophical and honourable retreat, we may 
ſee how difficult it was for a perſon to diſengage himſelf 
from ſuch a Court as that of Louis XIV. for there 


* The Nuncio' Raberti ſaid, Biſogna inforinerf 7, Teolopia e Ig 3 
fondo di Politica. One ſhould be well 1 in e to 
« make a good Politician.” Voltaire. 


+ A Voltairiana. e | 
| are 
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are others that many great men have quitted without 
regret. He always ſpoke on this head in ſuch a feeling 
manner, as broke through all his appearanceof reſignation. 
Several pieces upon philoſophy, divinity, and polite li- 
erature, were the fruits of the leiſure- hours of his retire- 
ment. The Duke of Orleans, afterwards Regent dT -- 
the kingdom, conſulted him on certain difficult points 
which concern all mankind, and yet are ſeldom thought 
of by them. He aſked him, whether the exiſtence of a 
Deity could be demonſtrated? whether this Deity re- 
quired worſhip of us? what worſhip he moſt approved? 
and whether a miſtaken choice was offenſive to him? 
He propoſed many queſtions of a like nature, as a'phi- 
loſopher who ſought inſtruftiag ; and the Archbiſhop j 
anſwered: him like a philotopher and a divine. . 

After having been worſted in ſcholaſtic diſputes, T 
would have been more becoming, had he not inter- 
meddled in the controverſy of Janſeniſm; nevertheleſs, 
he engaged in it. Cardinal Noailles had formerly 
joined with the ſtrongeſt ſide againſt him. The Arch- 
biſhop of Cambray did the ſame in his turn. He was 
in hopes of being recalled to Court, and conſulted; ſo 
hard is it for the mind of man to diſengage itſelf from 
any buſineſs it has ever been anxious about. His de- 
ſires, nevertheleſs, were as moderate as his writings; 
and even towards the latter part of his life, he at Laſt 
deſpiſed all diſputation; reſembling, in this one particu- 


lar, Huet, Biſhop of Avranche, one of the mott learn- 


ed men in Europe, who in his latter days acknowledged 
the vanity of almoſt all ſciences,” and of the human 
Une Nel. 5 

The Archbiſhop of Cambray N woule believe 5 
i ) thus ö an air of I ulli: | 


- Jeune, J'etois trop ſage, 
Et voulais trop ſavoir ; - 
Je ne veux en partage 

| + Que badinage, 
Et tonche au dernier age, 
Sans rien prevoir. 
a 1 


" * 
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When young, I was exceeding wiſe, - 
And piled up knowledge in a heap: 
Now nothing l prize, | 
Bat trifles and toys, TH 
And creep to the grave without noiſe;_ 4 
Nor wiſh to look before I leap. > 


He compoſed theſe verſes in the preſence of his 
nephew, the Marquis de Fenelon, afterwards Ambaſſa- 
dor at the Hague, from whom I had them, and can 
warrant the truth of this fact “. It is a circumſtance 
of very little importance in itſelf, only as it is a proof 
that in the grave tranquillity of old age, we often view 
in a different light what appeared ſo great and intereſt- 

ing to us, at a time of life when the active mind is 
the ſport of its own deſires and deluſions. _ EY ls 
heſe diſputes, ſo long the object of attention to 
France, as well as many others foſtered in idleneſs, are 


* The above verſes are to be met with in the poetical works of 
Madame Guion: but the Archbiſhop's nephew having aſſured me, 
more than once, that they were his uncle's, and that he heard him 
repeat them, the very day he made them, I thought 1 was in juſtice 
bound to reſtore them to their real Author. They have been printed 
in fifty copies of the editi n of Te/cmachus publiſhed by the Marquis 
de Fenelon, in Holland, but ſuppreſſed in the reſt of the impreſſion. 

I am obliged to repeat here, that I have in my poſſeſſion the Letter 
of Monfieur Ramſay, a pupil of Mr. de Fenelon, in which he ſays 
to me, If he had been in England, he would have diſplayed his 
«« genius, and have ſpoken his principles without reſerve, which 
& were never thoroughly known.” | ; 

The Author of the Dictionary Hiftorical, Literary, and Critical, pub- 
liſhed at Avignon in 1759, ſays, on the article of Fenelon, That he 
was artful, ſupple, flattering, and diſſembling. He has founded 
his authority for this aſperſion on his memory, upon a libel of the 
Abbe Phelipeaux, who was an enemy to this great man. He after- 
wards aſſures us, that the Archbiſhop of Cambray was but a flight theo- 
logian, becauſe that he was not a Janſeniſt. We are overwhelmed of 
late with dictionaries which are but defamatory libels. Never was 
Literature fo much diſhonoured, or Truth fo much ſcandalized. 

The ſame Author denies that Mr. Ramſay ever wrote me the Letter 
I ſpeak of here, and denies it with an inſulting groſſneſs, though he 
has borrowed a great number of his articles from this Age of Louis XIV. 
The Janſeniſt plagiariſts are not very well bred. I, who am neither 
a Quietiſt, a Janſeniſt, nor a Moliniſt, ſhall return him no other 
anſwer, but this, that I have the Letter to produce. His words are 
the very ſame 1 have quoted above. Voltaire. 18. 
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now vaniſhed. We are aſtoniſhed in theſe days what, 
could have excited ſo much animoſity. That philoſo- 
phic ſpirit which gets ſtrength every day, ſeems to al- 
ture the public tranquillity; and even the fanatics that 
riſe up in arms; againſt the Philoſophers, are obliged to 
£2 for the very peace they enjoy, and which they 
re, endeavouring to 6 5 
The affair of Quietiſm, ſo unfortunately important 
under Louis XIV. now ſo deſpiſed and forgotten, ruin- 
ed at Court the Cardinal de Bouillon, though: he was 
nephew to the famous Turenne, to whom the King owed 
his ſafery in the civil war, ,and the ggrandizement of 
his kingdom afterwards. 
United by friendſhip. to the Archbiſhop of Cambray, 
and charged with the, command of the King againlt 
him, he endeavoured. to, reconcile theſe two obligations, 
Ic is obvious from his Letters, that he never betrayed | 
his miniſterial] character In being always faithful to his 
friend. He, ſolicited the decree' of the Pope, according 
to the order from his Court, but at the ſame time exert- 
ed himſelf to reconcile both the parties. of | 
An Italian Prieſt named, Giori, Who was . 9 
ſpy upon him, by the oppoſite faction, inſinuated him- 
ſelf into his confidence, and traduced him in his letters, 
and carrying his perfidy to the extremeſt pitch, had the 
baſeneſs to borrow a thouſand crowns, from him, upon 
ſome pretence, and after he got them ne ver {aw aim 
again. | 
"Theſe letters of this Wetch were what N the 
Cardinal de Bouillon at his Court. The King loaded 
him with reproaches, as if he had betrayed 5 State. 
It appeared, however, from all- his. diſpatches, - that he 
had, conducted hiqmſelf with as much wiſdom as dignity. 
He obeyed the orders of the King, in ſoliciting. the 
condemnation. of ſome piouſly ridiculous notigns of the 
my yſtics, who are the alchemiſts of religion. But he was 
aithful to his friendſhip i in eluding the blows that were 
aimed at the perſon of Fenelon. Even ſuppoſing 1 it to 
be a matter of 83 to the Church that people 
Vor. II. e ſhould 
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ſhould not love God for his own fake; 1 it was of no con- 
ſequence that the Archbiſhop of Cambray ſhould be 
ſtigmatized. 

But, unhappily, the King was inclined to have Fenelon 
condemned ; whether through private enmity towards 
him, which ſeemed to be below a great King ; or - 4 
compliance with the oppoſite party, which appears ti] 
more below the dignity of the Throne. Whatever-it 
was, he wrote to Cardinal de Bouillon, March 16, 1699, 
a letter full of the moſt mortifying reproaches, in which 
he declares his wiſh for the condemnation of the Arch- 
biſhop of Cambray; and ſeems there to ſpeak as a man 
who was piqued. The Telemachus then made a great 
noiſe throughout Europe and The Maxims of the Saints, 
which he had never read, were puniſhed for the maxims 
cultivated in Telemachus, which he had. 

The Cardinal de Bouillon was immediately recalled 
He ſet out; but having heard, when he was got a few 
miles n chat che Cardinal Dean was dead, he 
was obliged to return back to take poſſeſſion of chat dig- 
nity, wich devolved upon him of right, being, though 
yet young, the ſenior of the Cardinals. 

The ſtation of Dean of the Sacred College conferied 
great privileges in Rome ; and, according to the manner 
of thinking in thoſe times, was a lucky circumſtance for 
France to have it filled by a Frenchman. 
lt was not, beſides, any neglect of duty to the King, 
to take poſſeſſion of his rights, and then proceed on his 
Journey. However, this little circumſtance provoked 
the King beyond forgiveneſs. The Cardinal, on his 
arrival in France, was ſent into exile, and his ſentence 

of baniſhment ſubſiſted for ten years. 
At length, tired out with fo long a diſgrace, he took. 
the reſolution of quitting France for ever, in 1710, at 
the time that Louis XIV. ſeemed to be overpowered by 
| = Allies, and that the Kingdom was threatened on all 
n 
Prince Eugene and the prince d' Auvergne, his rela- 
tions, received torn: on the frontiers of Flanders, where 


a e 
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they were conquerors. He ſent back to the King the 
Croſs of the Order of the Holy Ghoſt, and a reſignation 
of his office of Great Almoner of France, with à letter 
containing theſe words: I recover that liberty which 
** am entitled ro by my birth, as a foreign Prince, ſon 
by of a Sqvereign dependant only on God, and my dig- 
* nity of Cardinal of the Holy Church of Rome, and 
of Dean of the Sacred College. I ſhall dedicate the 


remainder of my days to the ſervice of God and the 


* Church, in the firſt ſtation next to the ſupreme,” xc. 
Hi pretenſion of independent Prince appeared to him 
to be founded not only on the axiom of many Civilians, 
who ſay, that whoever renounces every connection is not 
<vound by any; and that every man is free to chooſe his 
own reſidence ; but upon this alſo, that the Cardinal 


was born at Sedan, at the time his father was till Go- 


vernor of the place, and he conſidered the quality of 
an independent Prince as an indelible character. And 
as to the title of Cardinal Dean, which he called the 
firſt place after the ſupreme, he juſtified himſelf from 
the example af all his predeceſſors, who undoubtedly 
3 before the Kings, in all the proceſſions of 
Nome. 5 | | "* RIBS EL BY 
The Court of France and the Parliament of Paris had 
quite different notions upon this matter. The Attorney- 
General D'Agueſſeau, afterwards Chancellor, accuſed 
him before the Aſſembly of the Chambers, who granted 
a decree againſt him of arret and confiſcation, He lived 
at Rome honoured, though poor, and died a victim to 
Quietiſm which he deſpiſed, and to a friendſhip which 
he had nobly reconciled with his duty, 
It ſhould not be omitted, that when he retired from 
the Low-Countries toRome, the Court was alarmed, leſt 
he ſhould be made Pope. I have in my hands the 
King's letter to Cardinal de la Trimouille, of May'26, 
1710, in which he betrays that fear. Every thing 
* may be preſumed (ſaid he) of a ſubje& poſſeſſed of a 
* notion that he depends ſolely on himſelf. Ir fuffices, 
that the place which the Cardinal, de Bouillon is at 
| 5 d 2 „%%% ð 
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< preſent dazzled with, appears to him inferior to bis 
„ birth and talents. He will think every means juſti- 
<<. fiable to obtain the firſt place in the Chareh, when he 
<-contemplates the ſplendor nearer. “ 
Thus while they were ſentencing the Cardinal de 
Bouillon, and giving orders to have him thrown into the 
priſon of the Conciergerie , if he could be laid hold of, 
they were in dread of his mounting a throne which is 
conſidered as the firſt in the world, by thoſe of the Ca- 
tholic religion ; and which, at that time, uniting with 
the enemies of Louis XIV. might revenge itſelf ſtill 
more than Prince Eugene. The arms of the Church 
could do little of themſelves, but could do a great deal 
then, with * afliſtance of Auſtria, 
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Diſputes "5a the e of the. Chineſe.” his theſe 


*  Quarrels contributed to have the 2 * pro- 
Jcribed in An 


T. was not . bon ihe. diſ niet 1 "as our er 
that we diſputed at the end of ſeventeen; hundred 
years upon the articles of our own religion, but we muſt 
likewiſe introduce into our quarrels thoſe of the Chineſe. 
This diſpute, however, was not productive of any great 
diſturbances; but it ſerved more than any other to cha- 
racteriſe that buſy, contentious, and 1 jarring ſpirit, which 
prevails. in our climates, 

The Jeſuit Matthew Ricci had been one of the firſt 
miſſionaries to China, at the end of the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury. The Chineſe were then, and (till are, almoſt the 
ſame 1 in philoſophy and literature, that we were two hun- 
dred years ago. The veneration they have for their 
ancient maſters: makes them afraid of paſſing certain 
bounds. A progreſs in the ſciences is the work of time 


"The Parliamcat Gaol, 
and 
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and à daring genius: but morality and policy being 
more eaſy to comprehend than the ſciences, and theſe 
being brought to perfection amongſt them before the 
other arts, * Has happened that the CRHineſe, who have 
continued above two thouſand years within the fame / 
limits they had at firſt attained, have continued but mid- 
dling proficients in the ſciences 3; and are the firſt people ö 
in the world 1 in morals and policy, as well as by 25 e 
ancient. W ee 

After Wieeß many ocker /Jefuits Wund the way into 
this vaſt empire; and by the help of the European 
ſciences, they ſecretly ſcattered ſome ſeeds of Chriſtia- 

nity amongſt the "children of that people, whom they 
took care to inſtruct whenever they had an opportunity. 
Some Dominicans, who were joined in this miſſioh, ae- 
cuſed the Jeſuits of permitting idolatry, whilſt they 
preached up Chriſtianity. This was a delicate point, 
a8 well as the conduct to be obſerved in China. 

The laws and neh -of this great empire are 
founded on the moſt natural, and, at the ſame time, the 
moſt ſacred of all rights, the reſpeRt of children to their 
parents. To this reſpect they join that which they owe- | 
to their firſt maſters in morality, and eſpecially to Con- 
fut-zee, or Confucius; as we call him, an ancient Phi- 
loſopher, who had taught them the principles of virtue 
ſix hundred years before the founding of Chriſtianity. 

Every family aſſembles itſelf in private on certain 
days, to honour their 'anceſtors ; and the learned meet 
publicly to honour Con-fur-zee, ' They proſtrate them-: 
ielves according to their manner of ſaluting their ſupe - 
riors, which was formerly called adoration throughout” 
all Aſia. They burn wax* tapers and frankincenſe. 
The Colaos, to whom the Spaniards have given the name 
of Mandarins, twice a-year kill animals, near the hall 
where Con- fut-zee is honoured, and afterwards feaſt 
upon them. Are theſe ceremonies idolatrous, or are they 
merely civil inſtitutions ? Do they hereby acknowledge 
their patents and Con- fut- zee for deities? or are they 
even invoked only as our ſaints? Is this; in ſhort, a po- 
licical-cuſtom, which ſome ſuperſtitious Chineſe abuſe ? 

g Dd 3 Theſe 
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Theſe were queſtions that could not be eaſily cleared up 
in China by ſtrangers, and which ha are unable to decide 
in Europe. | 

The Dominicans laid an account of the cuſtoms of the 
Chineſe befage the Inquiſition of Rome, in 1645. The 
Holy Office, from their reprefentation, forbad the uſe 
of theſe ceremonies ell the Pope ſhould give his 
deciſion, 

The Jeſuits defended the cauſe of the Chineſe ind. ; 
their ceremonies, which, in their opinion, could not be 
forbidden, without for ever barring the entrance againſt 
Chriſtianity in an empire ſo jealous of its | cuſtoms. 
They preſented their reafons on this head. The Inqui- 
ſition in 1656 permitted the literati to revere Con- fut- 
zee, and the Chineſe children to honour their anceſtors ; 
but proteſted at the ſame time againſt all ſuperſtition, if 
there was any. 

While the affair remained thus undecided, the miſ- 
ſionaries always divided, and the cauſe ſoliciting at Rome 
from time to time, the Jeſuits at Pekin inſinuated them- 
ſelves ſo far into the eſteem of the Emperor Camhi, by 
their mathemarical knowledge, that this Prince, renown- 
ed for his virtue and goodneſs, permitted them at 
length to exerciſe their office of miſſionaries, and teach 
Chriſtianity publicly. But here it may be neceſſary to 
obſerve, that this Monarch, ſo deſpotic, an grandſon 
to the Conqueror of China, was nevertheleſs ſo ſubject 
by cuſtom to the laws of the empire, that he could not 
by his own authority alone permit the exerciſe of Chriſ- 
tianity, but was obliged to ſolicit one of the Tribunals 
on that head; and he himſelf drew up two petitions, in 
the name of the Jeſuits. At laſt, in 1692, Chriſtianity 
was permitted in China, through the indefatigable pains 
and addreſs of the Jeſuits alone. 
There is at Paris a houſe eſtabliſhed for foreign miſ- 
ſionaries. Some Prieſts of this Society were then i 
China. The Pope, who ſends apoſtolic vicars into al 


the countries which they call the regions of infidelity, | 


made Choice of a Prieft of this fraternity, named Magrot, | 
to wo and preſide as vicar in the Chineſe miſſion, and 
( a >, 
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7 gave him the Biſhopric of Conon, a little Chineſe Pro- : 
vince in Fo-kien. This Frenchman, thus become a 
' Biſhop in China, declared not only the rites performed 


for the dead, ſuperſtitious and idolatrous, but alſo pro- 
nounced their learned men Atheiſts. This was the opi- 
nion of all the French Puritans. The ſame men, wh 


ſo much exclaimed againſt Bayle, who blamed him ſo 


much for having ſaid that a republic of Atheiſts might 
ſubſiſt, and who had written ſo much to prove ſuch a 
Commonwealth impoſſible, coolly aſſerted, that this very 
_ eſtabliſhment flouriſhed at China, in the wiſeſt of Go- 
vernments : ſo that the Jeſuits had now more to do to 
{ſtruggle againſt their brother-miſſionaries, . than againſt 
the mandarins and the people. _ e 
They repreſented to the Court of Rome, that it was 
not conſiſtent that the Chineſe ſhould be at once atheiſts 
and idolaters. It was urged againſt theſe learned men, 
that they admitted only matter; but then the difficulty 
was to account for their invoking the ſouls of their de- 


ceaſed anceſtors, and that of Con- fut- zee. One of thoſe f 
charges evidently deſtroyed the other, unleſs it was pre- 


tended that they admitted contradictions in China, as is 
ſo frequently done among us. But it was neceſſary to 


be well acquainted with their language and manners, to? 
reconcile this ſeeming contradiction. 'Fhe proceſs: of 


the empire. of China remained a long time before the 
Court of Rome; and in the mean time the Jeſuits wepe 
attacked on all ſides. 4 


Father Le Comte, one of their moſt learned miſſiona- 
Ties, had ſaid in his Memoirs of China, <* That this peo- 
* ple had preſerved for two thouſand years, the know- 
*© ledge of the true God; that they ſacrificed to the 
Creator in the moſt ancient temple of the world; and 


< that Chioa had practiſed the pureſt leſſons of morali- 


* ty, when Europe remained in error and corruption.“ 


We have ſeen that this Nation goes up, by an au- 


thentic hiſtory, and by a ſucceſſion of thirty»lix calcu. 
lated eclipſes of the ſun, even beyond the æta in which 


we generally place the deluge. . The learned men of 
that Nation have never had any other religion thap the 
0 8 e adoration 
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'adoration of a Supreme Being. Their worſhip was juſ- 

tice. They could not be acquainted with the ſucceſſive 
laws which God gave to Abraham and to Moſes; nor 
the more Peet law of the Meſſiah, which remained 
| Inknown to the nations of the Weſt and North. 
It is certain that Gaul, Germany, England, and all the 


North, was plunged: in the molt barbarous idolatry, 


-when the tribunals of the vaſt empire of China culti- 
vated morality and the obſervance of laws, at the ſame 
time acknowledging one ſole God, the ſimple worſhip of 
whom had never varied among them. Theſe evident 
truths were ſufficient to juſtity, the expreſſions of the 
Jeſuit Le Comte; but as there was ſomewhat in theſe 
aſſertions, which ſeemed to militate againſt the received 
'notions, they were attacked in the Sorbonne. 7 
The Abbe Boileau, brother to Deſpreaux, as great a 
critic as kis brother, and a greater enemy to the Jeſuits, 
declared, in 1700, this encomium on the Chineſe a di- 
rect blaſphemy. This Abbe Boileau was'a mad of a lively 
and peculiar genius, who wrote on the moſt ſerious and 


important ſubjects in a humorous ſtile. He was Author 


impious, and heretical. 


of a book entitled The Flagellants “, and ſome other 
pieces of the like kind. He ſaid he wrote them in Lat, 
for fear of being cenſured by the Biſhops. His brother 
ſaid of him, „That if he had not been a. Door of the 


Sorbonne, he would have been à Doctor of the Italian 


Comedy.“ He declaimed violently againſt” the Je- 
ſuits and the Chineſe, and began by ſaying, © That the 
« encomiums on that people had ſhook his Chriſtian 
„ brain.“ The brains of the reſt of that Aſſembly 
ſeemed to be nor much lefs diſordered. There were 
ſome debates on the ſubje&. A Doctor, named Le Sage, 
was of opinion that twelve of their brethren, of the moſt 
robuſt conſtitutions, ſnould be ſent upon the ſpot to 
inſtruct chemſelves in every particular. The debate 
grey warm; but at length the Sorbonne declared the 
ene mĩums given to the Chineſe, falſe, ſcandalous, rafh, 


” 


7 


- * Atranſlation of this work has been publiſhed in Lendon.— 
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he This diſpute, which was carried on with great warmth, 


inflamed. that about the ceremonies;” and at length Pope 
Clement XI. the 'year after, ſent a Legate to China. 
He choſe Thomas Maillard de Tournon, ritulaf patri- 


1705. The Court of Pekin were, till that time, wholly - 


ignorant that they had been under trial at Rome and 
Paris. The Emperor Camhi at firſt received the Pa- 
triarch de Tournon with great kindneſs. But Row 
great was his ſurprize, when he underſtood by the Le- 
gate's interpreters; that the Chriſtians who preached their 


religion in his empire, did not agree amongſt themſelves, 
and that this Legate was come to decide a diſpute, of 


which the Court of Pekin had never heard the leaſt 
mention. The Legate gave his Majeſty to undefſtand, 
that all the miſſionaries, except the Jeſuits, condemned 
the ancient cuſtoms of his empire, and even ſuſpected 
his Chineſe Majeſty, and all the learned men of his 
Kingdom, to be Atheiſts, who admitted only of a mate- 
rial heaven. He added, that he had in his dominions 
the learned Biſmiop of Conon, who would explain theſe 
matters mote fully, if his Majeſty would condeſcend to 


give him a hearing. The Monarch found his ſurprize 


encreaſe, when he was informed "that he had Biſhops in 
his empire; but the Redder will not be leſs fo, when he 
finds this Prince cartied his indulgence ſo far as to per- 
mit the Biſhop , of Conon to come to ſpeak to 


him againſt his religion, the cuſtoms of his country, and 


even againſt himſelf. The Biſhop of Conon was ad- 
mitted to an audience, He was very little acquainted 
with the Chineſe language. The Emperor began by 
aſking him the meaning of four characters which were 
inſcribed in gold over his throne. Maigrot could read 
only two; but he maintained that the words Ning-tien, 
which rhe Emperor had written in his pocket- book, did 


not ſignify Adore the Lord of Heaven, The Emperor had 


the patience to explain to him, that it was the preciſe 

meaning of theſe words; and even condeſcended to en- 

ter into a long argument, in which he vindicated the 

honours paid to the dead. The B:ſhop remained in- 
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flexible; and it may well be believed that the Jeſuits 
had more intereſt at Court than gage. 
The Emperor; who, by the laws, might have put 
him to death, contented himſelf with only baniſhing 
him; and paſſed an ordinance, that all the Europeans 


willing to remain in his Empire, ſhould, for the future, 


be obliged to take his letters of protection, anc 
undergo an,examination... ;/ oY or Ln 
As for De Tournon, the Legate, he had orders to 
quit the capital, As ſoon as he got to Nankin he 
publiſhed -a mandate, entirely condemning. all the 
Chineſe rites in regard to the dead, and forbidding the 
uſing that expreſſion which the Emperor uſed to ſignify 
TO III ed ¶ᷣò˙ũpv er tb Pr B23 
The Legate upon this was. baniſhed to Macao“, of 
which the Chineſe always retain the ſovereignty, though 
they permit. the Portugueſe to have a Governor there, 
Whilſt the Legate was in his confinement here, the 
Pope ſent him a hat; but this only ſerved to make him 
die a Cardinal, for he ended his days there in 1710. 
The enemies of the Jeſuits laid his death to their charge, 
Fo was | ſufficient if they imputed his baniſhment to 
t . . TIF 2 | + 
Theſe diviſions among ftrangers who came into the 
Empire, on pretence of inſtructing it, greatly diſcredited 
the religion they preached. It ſuffered till more when 
the Court, who began to ſtudy the Europeans more 
nearly than - heretofore, diſcovered, that not only the 
Miſſionaries were thus divided, but that likewiſe among 
the Merchants who traded from- Canton, there were 
| ſeveral ſects ſworn enemies to each other.. 
The Emperor Camhi died in 1724. He was a Prince 
fond of all the Arts of Europe. The moſt learned 
Jeſuits had been ſent to him, who by their ſervices 
merited. his affection, and obtained from him, as has 
been already obſerved, the permiſſion to exerciſe. and 
publicly teach the Chriſtian Religion, es 


„ A City in China, in the Province of Canton, where the Portu- 
ueſe have been in poſſeſſion of a Settlement for above two centuries, 
ranſiator. © : hs IS | 


| | x \ 
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- His fourth ſon, Lont- ching, nominated by him to 
the empire, in prejudice of his elder brothers, took 
poſſeſſion of the throne without a murmur from the 
diſinherited Princes. Filial piety, which is the baſis 
of this empire, renders it a erime and a reproach. in 5 
1 to complain of the laſt. will e 

The new E Yont-ching ſurpaſſed dis Rn 
in a love for the laws, and of the public good. No 
Emperor encouraged agriculture more. He carried his 
attention to this firit of arts ſo far, as to raiſe to the 
rank of Mandarin of the eighth order, in each Province, 
thoſe huſbandmen who ſhould be judged by the Magi-: 
{trates of their Cantons, the moſt diligent, the moſh. 
induſtrious, and the honeſteſt men: not that ſuch 


ploughmen were to relinquiſh a vocation in which 


they had ſucceeded, to exerciſe the functions of judica- 
ture, which they were ignorant of; they ſtill remained 
huſbandmen, but with the title of Mandarin; they had 
a right to ſit in the preſence of the Viceroy of the 
Province, of eating at the ſame table with him; and 


their names were written in gold letters in the public hall. 


Tis ſaid that this regulation, ſo different from our 


manners, and which, perhaps, reproaches ne ſtill 
ſubſiſts. - 


This Prince 20 an order, that throughout the 
whole extent of the empire no perſon ſhould. be put 


to death before the criminal proceſs had been tranſmitted 
to him, and even preſented thrice.  . Two reaſons which 


were the motives of this edict, are as reſpectable as the 


rule itſelf. - One Was, the ee that ſnauld ever 


be had of a man's life; and the other, the tenderneſs 
that a King ſnould have of his people. 0 

He had large magazines of rice eſtabliſhed 1 in all the 
Provinces, on ſuch} a plan of ceconomy as pre- 
yented them from being a Th upon the people, and 


ſecured them for ever againſt famine. The whole 


empire manifeſted their joy by new ſports and paſtimes, 


and their gratitude raiſed triumphal arches in honour _ 
pf ne But he exhorted them by a proclamation. to 
i 95 give 
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give over their expenſive exhibitions, which''broke in 
upon that ceconomy. he was:endeavouring to eſtabliſh, 
and forbad them to conſtiuct any monuments to him. 
„% hen I have done good. 2:ſaid he in his Reſcript to the | 
Mandarins, “ it was nat in order to acguire à vain repu- 
< tation, I ch, have peoplec bagpy; Toxvoeuld haue 
< them better, that they. ſhould fulfil all their qr a ben ac 
are the ſole monuments" I will acceptr* fn! won » 
Such was this Emperor, and een 5 Rus he 
who proſcribed the Chriſtian religion. The Jefuits had 
already ſeveral public churches in China, dand even 
ſome of the Princes of the royal blood. had fece ved 
baptiſm. The Government began to fear ſome danger- 
ous innovations in the State. The- troubles) which 
happened in Japan made a greater impreſſion or their: 
minds, than the purity of Chriſtianity, too generally 
e could poſſibly do. It was- known, that 
exactly at that very time, the diſputes which exaſperated 
the Miſſionaries of the different orders againſt each 
other, had cauſed the extirpation of the Chriſtian 
religion in Tonquin; and the ſame diſputes, which 
made greater diſturbances in China, ſet all the tribunals 
againſt thoſe who coming abroad to preach their law,“ 
were not agreed among themſelves about the law itſelf. 
Finally, it was diſcovered, that at Canton there were 
Dutch, Swedes, Danes, and Engliſn, who, though 
Chriſtians +, did not allow themſelves to be of the ſame 
religion with the Chriſtians | of Macagdt vin lo 4 41] 
All theſe conſiderations united, —— the Su- 
preme Tribunal of the Rites to forbid the exerciſe of 
Chriſtianity. The arret was carried January 10, 1724. 
but without any ſtigma, without annexing ſevere 
penalties, or without the leaſt offenũve ward thrown 
out againſt the Miſſionaries; nay, the very:atret recom- 
mended it to the Emperor to retain at Pekin thoſe of 
them who could be uſeful: in the marhetnarics, i Fe 


* + While I. was: e this aac my 8 was running 
on the preſent Emperor of Germany, who.is 838 2 preſent 
Yone-ching, of Europe. Fra, Pater. | 
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Emperor confftmed the arret;-and ordered; by his edi, 
that the Mimonaries mould de ſent back to Macao, 
attended by a. Mandarin, who ſhould accommodate 
them on the way, and prevent them from receiving 
any inſult. Theſe were the very words of the edict. 

He kept ſome of them with him; among others the 
Jeſuit called Parennin, whoſe praiſe 1 have already 
ſpoken “; a man diſtinguiſhed for his knowledge and 
the good ſenſe of his character, and who ſpoke the 
Chineſe and Tartarian languages perfectly. He was! 
neceſſary, not only as an interpreter, but as a mathe- 
matician. He is principally known among us, by the 
wiſe and inſtructive anſwers upon the ſciences of China,? 
to the learned difficulties of one of our Derr n. 

Feria Monk poſſeſſed the favour of the Emperor 
Camhi and ſtill preſerved that of Vont- ching. If any 
one could have ſaved the Chriſtian religion, it was he. 
He obtained, along with two other Jeſuits, an audience 
of tlie Prince who was brother to the Emperor, and 
was appointed to examine the arret, and to make a 
report. Parennin related candidly the- anſwer they 
received. The Prince, who Proteste them, ſaid, 
oer Bünz embarraſſes me. I have read the 
<« accuſations brought againſt you. Your continual 
e diſputes with other Europeans on the Rites of China 
have done you infinite harm. What would you 
c ſay ſhould we go over to Europe, and act the ſame 
part that you have done here ? Speak honeſtly, would 
& you ſuffer it?“ | 

It was difficult to reply to ſuch a ſpeech. However, 
they prevailed on the Prince to ſpeak to the Emperor 
in their favour ; and when they were admitted to the 
foot of the ne, the Emperor told them, in ſhort, 
that he ſhould ſend back all thoſe who ſtiled themſelves 
Miſſionaries. We have already reported his words: 
* Though you have been able to impoſe =—_ my father, 
5 expect not to impoſe upon me 128 2 


* See the E/ay on the Manners, &f*c. 
+ See the £/ay on the Os Sc. 
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_ Notwithſtanding the wiſe orders of the Emperor; 
Tome Jeſuits returned ſecretly into ſome of the Pro- 
vinces, under the ſucceſſor of the celebrated Yont-. 
ching, and were condemned to death for having ſo 
manifeſtly violated the laws of the empire; juſt as we 
execute in France the Huguenot Preachers who come 
to make diſturbances in the Kingdom, in ſpite of the 
orders of the King. This rage for making proſelytes 
is a diſeaſe peculiar to our climates, as has been already 
remarked; it has ever been unknown in the Upper. 
Aſia. Theſe people never ſent Miſſionaries into Europe, 
and our nations are the only ones who are for extending 
their opinions as well as their commerce to the two 
extremities of the globe. . 8 
The Jeſuits even occaſioned the deaths of many 
Chineſe, and particularly of two Princes of the Blood 
who favoured them. Were they not very unhappy to 
travel from the end of the world to ſow diſcord in the 
- Royal Family, and cauſe two Princes to undergo. an 
ignominious death? They thought to render theit 
miſſion reſpectable in Europe, by pretending that 
Heaven had declared itielf on their ſide, and had made 
four croſſes appear in the clouds, above the horizon of 
China. They have got the figures of theſe croſſes 
engraven in theif Leitres Edifiantes et Curieuſes : but if 
God had a mind to convert China to Chriſtiauity, 
would he think it ſufficient to ſend croſſes into the air, 
or would he not rather have imprinted them on the 
hearts of the Chinele ? F . 
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P. 24. I. 4. for bore, r. Ban; and l. 9. a ar te 
P. 25. firſt note, the ſignature, r. French Editor. 
P. 28. I. 12. put an alteriſk after firſt word, and e, the ane to 
-fhcond: not. 5 

N. 32. I, 4. T. FO | | 

P. 129. I. 11. transfer the comma after certain, to the end. 

P. 162. 1. laſt but fixth, r. continued, and 1, laſt but ona, . ln. 

P. 253. 1. laſt but ſeven, for zo, r. of. 

P. 265. L 27, for a, r. this. | 
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